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HISTOEY OF ENGLANB. 




ANCIENT BRITONS. 



OF BRITAIN, 



BRITAIN was but very little known to the rest of the 
world before the timi- of the Romans. The coasts op- 
|K«ite Gaul wew frequented by merchants, who traded thither 
for sucb commodities as the natives were able to produce. 
Tliese, it is thought, after a time, possessed themselves of aQ 
the maritime places where they had at first i)ccn permitted to 
mide. There, finding the country fertile, and commodiouily 
iituated for trade, they settled upon the sea-side, and intro. 
duced the practice of agriculture. But it was very different 
with the inland inhabitants of the country, who considered 
themselves as the lawful possessors of the soil. These ayoijled 
•II correspondence with the ncw-con^rf, whom ttiey .'conn-. 
iend as intruder upon their pr6p^f,y. 
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/ The inland inhabitants are»iGpres^ted as extremely npme* 
rousy living in cottages thatched with straw, and feeding large 
herds/df yatlk. : T^^flufed 'postly iwon milk, or fifssh pro- 
cured "by the chase. Vhiat clothes tfaey wore, to cover any 
part of their bodies,' were usually the skins of beasts; but 
much of their bodies, .-flfrddwsnHBS^iegBya.nd thighs, was left 
naked, and those plurts Were usually painted blue. Their hair, 
which was long, flowed down upon their backs and shoulders, 
wBle their .beuds were kept close shaven, except upon the 
upper-lip, where it was suffered to grow. The dress of savage 
nations is every whexie -pretty much the same, being calculate 
rather to inspire psipnr tlMitOiexoke love.or respect.^ 

As to their ^ovanmuBAty it comi/nted of several small prin- 
dpalities, eai^ under 'ttn-retpectivipieader: and this seems to 
be tlie earitet xnode fodT Jioi^iiuon mih which mankind are 
acquainted, fuid deduced ftoni jkhe natural privileges of pater- 
nal authcnitf. Upon great and uncommon dangers, a com- 
mander in cUef was diesieti, }^ loommoii .consent, in a general 
assembly; and to himwou conamitted the conduct of the ge- 
neral interest, the power of making pieace .or leading to war. 

Their forces comusted chiefly, of foot, and yet they could 
bring a considerable number of horse into the field upon great 
occasions. They likewise used chariots in battle, which^ with 
short scythes fastened to the aids of the axle-trees, inflicted 
terrible wounds, spreading terror and devastation wheresoever 
they drove. N6r while tfae Chariots were thus destroying, 
were the warriors who conducted them unemployed; these 
darted their javelins against the enemy, ran along the beam, 
leu)ed on the ground, resumed, their seat, stopped or turned 
their horses at full speed, and sometimes cunningly retreated 
to. draw the enemy into confusion. 

The religion of the Britons was one of the most considerable 
parts of their govemnient; and the Druids, who were the 
guardians of it, possessed great authority among them. No 
species of superstition was ever more terrible than theirs-; 
besides the severe penalties which they were permitted to in- 
flict ill this world, they inculcated the eternal transmigratioa 
of souls, and thus extended their authority as far as the fears 
of their votaries. \ They sacrificed human victims, which they 
burned in large wicker idols, made so capacious as to contain 
a multitude pf persons at once, who were thus consumed to- 
gether. To these rites, tending to impress ignorance with 
awe,' they added the austerity of their manners, and the sim- 
plicity of their lives. / They lived in woods, caves, and hollow 
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trees; their food was acorns and berries, and their drink 
water: by these arts they were not only respected, but almost 
adored by the people. I 

It may be easily supposed that the manners of the people 
took a tincture from the discipline of their teachers. Their 
lives were simple, but they were marked with cruelty and 
fierceness; their courage was great, but neither dignified by 
mercy nor perseverance. 

The^Britons had long remained in this rude but independent 
state, when Csesar, having over-run Gaul with his victories, 
and willing still farther to extend his fame, determined upon 
the conquest of a country that seemed to promise an easy tri- 
umph. When the troops destined for the expedition %vcre 
embarked, he set sail for Britain about midnight, and the 
next morning arrived on the coast near Dover, where he saw 
the rocks and cliffs covered with armed men to oppose his 
landing. 

The Britons had chosen Cassibelaunus for their commander 
in chief; but the petty princes under his command, either 
desiring his station, or suspecting his fidelity, threw off their 
allegiance. Some of them fled with their forces into the in- 
ternal parts of the kingdom, others submitted to Caesar, till 
at length Cassibelaunus himself, weakened by so many deser- 
tions, resolved upon making what terms he was able, while he 
yet had power to keep the field. The conditions offered by 
Caesar, and accepted by him, were, that he should send to 
the Continent double the number of hostages at first demanded, 
and that he should acknowledge subjection to the Romans. 
Caesar, however, was obliged to return once more to compel 
the Britons to complete tlieir stipulated treaty. 

Upon the accession of Augustus, that emperor had formed 
a design of visiting Britain; but was diverted from it by an 
unexpected revolt of the Pannonians. 

Tiberius, wisely judging the empire already too extensive, 
made no attempt upon Britain. From that time the natives 
began to improve in all the arts which contribute to the ad- 
vancement of human nature. 

The wild extravagancies of Caligula, by which he threaten- 
ed Britain with an invasion, served rather to expose him to 
ndicule, than the island to danger. At length, the Romans, 
ID the reign of Claudius, began to think seriously of reducing 
them under their dominion. The expedition for this purpose 
was conducted in the beginning by Plautius, and other com- 
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maiiden, with that succe^i which usually attended the Homaff 
arms. 

Caractacus was the first who seemed willing, by a vigorcna 
efibrty to rescue his country, and repel its insulting and rap»- 
cious conqueror^. . This rude soldier, though with inferior 
' forces, continued, for above nine years, to oppose and harass 
the Romans; till at length he was totally touted, and takea 
prisoner by Ostorius ■ Scapula, who sent him in triumph to 
Rome. While Caractacus was leading through Rome, he 
appeared no way dejected at the amazing concourse of spec- 
tators that were gaUiered upon this occasion, but -casting hh 
eyes on the splendours that surrounded him; *^ Alas, (cried 
he,) how is it possible, that a people possessed of siich ratfgiii- 
ficence at home, could envy me a humble cottage in Britun T 
The emperor was affected with the British hero's niisfttttunes, 
and won by his address: he ordeitd him to be uuchnded 
upon the spot, and set at liberty with the rest of the captivi^s. 
- The cruel treatment of Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, drbve 
the Britbns once more into open rebellionv Prasatagus^ king 
of the Iceni,' at his death, had bequeathed one hiUf of his 
dominions to the Romany and the other, to his daughters, 
thus hoping, by the sacrifice of a part, to secure the rest in 
his family: but it had a different effect; for the Roman pro* 
curator immediately took possession of the whole ; and when 
Boadicea, the widow of the deceased, attempted to remon- 
strate, he ordered her to 'be scourged like a slave, and violated 
the chastity of her daughters. These outrages were sufficient 
to produce a revolt throughout the island. 'Ihe Tceni, as be* 
ing the most deeply interested in the quarrel, were the first to 
take arms; all the other states socm followed the example; 
and Boadicea, a woman of great beauty, and masculine spirit, 
was appointed to head the common forces, which amounted 
to two hundred and thirty thousand fighting men. These, 
exasperated by their wrongs, attacked several of the Roman 
settlements and colonies with success. PauUnus, who com- 
manded the Roman forces, hastened to relieve London, which 
was already a flourishing colony; but found, on his arrival, 
that it would be requisite, for the general sa^ty, to abandon 
that place to the merciless fury of the enemy. London was 
soon, therefore, reduced to ashes ; such of the inhabitants as 
remained in it were massacn»d; and the Romans, with all 
other strangers, to the number of seventy thousand, were 
cruelly put to the sword. Flushed with these successes, the 
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Britons no longer sought to avoid the enemy, but boldly came 
to the place where Paulinos awaited their arrival, posted in a 
very advantageous manner, with a body of ten thousand men. 
The battle was obstinate and bloody. Boadicea herself ap- 
peared in a chariot with her own daughters, and harangued 
her army with masculine intrepidity; but the irregular and 
undisciplined bravery of her troops were unable to resist the 
cool intrepidity of the Romans. They were routed with great 
slaughter ; eighty thousand perished in the field, and an infi- 
nite number were made prisoners; whiU Boadicea herself, 
fearing to fall into the hands of the enraged victor, put an 
end to her life by poison. 

The general, who finally established the dominion of the 
Romans in this island, was Julius Agricola, who governed it 
during* the reigns of Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian, and 
distinguished himself as well by his courage as humanity. 

For sever§,l years after the time of Agricola, a profound 
peace seems to have prevailed in Britain^ and little mention 
is made of the af&jrs of the island by any historian. 

At length, however, Rome, that had' for ages given laws 
to- nations, find diffused slavery and oppression over the known 
world, began to sink under her own magnificence. Man- 
kind, as if by a general consent, rose up to vindicate their 
natural freedom ; almost- every nation asserting that indepen- 
dence which they had been kmg so unjustly deprived of. 

During these struggles, the British youth were frequently 
drawn away into Gaul, to give ineffectual succour to the va- 
rious contenders for the empire, who, failing in every attempt, 
only left the name of tyxant& behind them. In the mean 
time, as the Roman forces decreased in Britain, the Picts and 
Scots continued still more boldly to infest the northern parts ; 
and crossing the Friths, which the Romans could not guard, 
in little wicker boats, covered with leather, filled the country 
wherever they came with slaughter and consternation. 

The Romans, therefore, finding it impossible to stand their 
ground in Britain,* in the reign of the £mporor Valentinian, 
took their last leave of the island, after being masters of it 
for near four hundred years, and now left the natives to the 
choice of their own government and kings. They gave them 
the best instructions the calamitous times would permit, for 
exercising their arms, and repairing ibeir ramparts, and helped 
them to erect a new wall of stone, built by the Emperor 
Severn* across the island, which they had not at that lime 
artisans skilful enough among themselves to rei^icx 
B 3 
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CHAP. H. 

THE SAXONS. 

THE Britons being now left to themselves, considered their 
new liberties as their greatest calamity. 

The Picts and Scots uniting together, began to look upon 
Britain as their own, and attacked the northern wall, which 
the Romans had built to keep off their incursions, with suc- 
cess. Having thus opened to themselves a passage, they 
ravaged the whole country with impunity, while the Britons 
sought precarious shelter in their woods and mountains. 

It was in this deplorable and enfeebled state that the Britons 
had recourse to the Saxons, a brave people; who, for their 
strength and valour, were formidable to all the German nar 
tions around them, and supposed to be more than a match for 
the gods themselves. They were a people restless and bold, 
who considered war as their trade ; and were, in consequence, 
taught to consider victory as a doubtful advantage, but courage 
as a certain good. A nation, however, entirely addicted to 
war, has seldom wanted the imputation of cruelty, as those 
terrors which are opposed without fear, are often inflicted 
without regret. The Saxons are repre^nled as a very cruel 
nation ; but we must remember that their enemies have drawn 
the picture. 

It was no disagreeable circumstance to these ambitious 
people to be invited into a country, upon which they had for 
ages before been forming designs. . In consequence, therefore, 
of Vortigem's solenm invitation, who was then king of Bri- 
tain> they arrived with fifteen hundred men, under the com- 
mand of Hengist and Horsa, who were brothers, and landed 
on the isle of Thanet. There they did not long remain in- 
active; but being joined by the British forces, they boldly 
marched against the Picts and Scoots, who had advanced as 
far as Lincolnshire, and soon gained a complete victory over 
them. 

The Saxons, however, being sensible of the fertility of the 
country to which they came, and the barrenness of that which 
they had left behind, invited over great numbers of their 
countrymen to become sharers in their new expedition. Ac- 
cordii^y they received a fresh supply of five thousand men, 
over in seventeen vessels, and soon made a per- 
iblishment in the island. 
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The British historians, in order to account for the easy con- 
quest of their country by the Saxons, assign their treachery, 
not less than their valour, as a principal cause. They alledge 
that Vortigem was artfully inveigled into a passion for Rowena, 
the daughter of Hengist; and, in order to marry her, was 
induced to settle the fertile province of Kent upon her father, 
from whence the Saxons could never after be removed. It is 
alledged also, that upon the death of Vortimer, which shortly 
happened after the victory he obtained at Egglesford, Vortigeni, 
his father, was reinstated upon the throne. It is added, that 
this weak monarch accepting of a festival from Flengist, three 
hundred of his nobility were treacherously slaughtered, and 
himself detained as a captive. 

After the death of Hengist, several other German tribes, 
allured by the success of their countrymen, came over in great 
numbers. A body of Saxons, under the conduct of Ella 
and his three sons, had some time before laid the foundation 
of the kingdohi of the Soutli Saxons, though not without 
great opposition and bloodshed. This new kingdom included 
Surry, Sussex, and the New Forest, and extended to the 
frontiers of Kent. 

Another tribe of Saxons, under the command of Cerdic, 
and his son Kenric, landed in the west, and from thence 
took the name of West Saxons. These met with a very vi- 
gorous resistance from the natives, but being reinforced from 
Germany, and assisted by their countrymen on the island, 
they routed the Britons; and, although retarded in their pro- 
gress by the celebrated King Arthur, they had strength, enough 
to keep possession of the conquests they had already made. 
Cerdic, therefore, with his son Kenric, established the third 
Saxon kingdom in the island, namely, that of the West Saxons, 
including the counties of Hants, Dorset, Wilts, Berks, and 
the isle of Wight. 

It was in opposing this Saxon invader that the celebrated 
Prince Arthur acquired his fame. However unsuccessful all 
his valour might have been in the end, yet his name made so 
great a figure in the fobulous annals of the times, that some 
notice must be taken of him. This prince is of such obscure 
original, that some authors suppose him to be the son of King 
Ambrofiius, and others only his nephew; others again affirm 
that he was a Cornish prince, and son of Gurlois, king of 
that province. However this be, it is certain he was a com- 
mander of great valour ; and, could courage alone repair the 
Biiseiable state of the Britous, his might have been effectual. 
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Accordinff to tiie most' sutfacatic historiaoiy he it Mud to lii 
worsted me Saxons' w twdve successive battles. In one 
these, nameljr, that fou^t at Caerbadon, in B^-ka, it is 
serted that he killed no le^ tbas four hundred andifiorty 
the enemy with his own hand. But the Simons' were 
numerous and powerfid to be extirpated by the d t uwitsty 
forts of sin^ valour;, so that Sr peace, and not conq 
were the immediate fruits of his vietxmes* The enemy, 
fore, still gained ground;, and this prince, in the decUna 
life, had rae moi^catioo, -fom some domestic treoblca 
his own, to be a patient spectator- of thetr 
His first wife had been carried off by Melnas^ king of 
setehire, who detained her a. whole year at Glastonbuty, 
Arthur, discovering the place o# her retreat, advsnced 
an army against the mvisher, and obliged him to give 
back.- Iff his second wife, perhaps^ he might hate beeft^moief^^ 
fortunate, as: we have no mention made of her; hot it was'^ 
othenrise with: his third consort, who was debauched by his> 
own nephew, Mordrcd* This produced a^ rebellion, in whid^ 
the king and -his traitosoua kinsma;B, meeting in- biiitde, skAi^: 
each other. • .•■ iV' 

In the mean tiroe^ ^ile the Saxons were thus gaiaoig' 
ground, in the west, their countrymen were not less> active ifr' 
other parts of the island.. Adventurers stiU contiaued to pour 
over from Germany, one body oft them, under' the conuaandV 
of Uffa, seised upon- the- counties, of Cambridge, SufSnlk, and' 
Norfolk, and gave their ooaMnander the title of king of the 
East Angles, which- was the fourth Saxoiv kingdom founded in 
Britain. . . i 

Another body of these advehtureis formed a kingdom undm^ 
the title of' Hast Saxony, or Essex, comprehending Bstsen/ 
Middlesex, and part oi Hertfordshire. This- kingdom, which 
was dismembered from that of Kent, formed the fifth Saxon 
principality founded in Britai». 

The kingdom of Mercia was the sixth which was established' 
by these fierce inraders., comprehending all the middle coun- 
ties, from the banks of tiie Severn to the frontiers of the two 
last named kingdoms. 

The seventh and last kingdom which they obtained; was- 
that of Northumberland, one of the most powerful and ex- 
tensive of them all. This was formed from the union of two 
smaller Saxon kingdoms; the one called Bemicia, containing 
the present county of Northumberland, arid the bishopric of 
Durham ; the subjeets^ of the other, called the Deiri, extend* 
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ig themselves over Lancashire and Yorkshire. These king- 
knns were united in the person of Ethelfrid, king of North urn- 
Berland, by the expulsion of Edwin, his brother-in-law, from 
llie kingdom of the Deiri, and the seizure of his dominions. 
In this manner, the natives being overpowen»d, or entirely 
npclled, seven kingdoms were established in Britain, which 
me been since well known by the name of the Saxon Hep- 
ttrchy. 

The Saxons being thus established in all the desirable parts 
of the island, and having no longer the Britons to contend 
withy began to quarrel among themselves. A country dividend 
nto a number of petty independent principalities, must ever 
K subject to contention, as jealousy and ambition have more 
requent incentives to operate. After a serii»s, therefore, of 
lattles, treasons, and stratagems, all their petty principalities 
ell under the pk)wer of Egbert, king of Wessex, whose me- 
its deserved dominion, and whose prudence secured his con- 
uests. By him all the kingdoms of the Heptarchy were 
inited under one common jurisdiction; but to give splendour 
) his authority, a general council of the clergy and laity was 
ummoned at Winchester, where he was solemnly crowned 
ing of England, by which name the united kingdom was 
henceforward called. 

Thus, about four hundred years after the first arrival of the 
axons in Britain, all the petty settlements were united into 
ne great state, and nothing offered but prospects of peace, 
ecurity, and increasing refinement. 

It was about this period that St. Gregory undertook to send 
oissionaries among the Saxons, to convert them to Cbiist- 
anity. It is said, that, before his elevation to the papal chair, 
le chanced one day to pass through the slave-market at Rome, 
Jid perceiving some children of great beauty who were set up 
or sale, he inquired about their country, and finding they 
rere English Pagans, he is said to have cried out, in the 
i^tin language, Non Angliy sed Angeli, forent, si euent Christ- 
oiu. They would not be English, but angels, had they been 
Christians. From that time he was struck with an ardent do- 
Ire to convert that unenlightened nation, and ordered a monk, 
lamed Augustine, and others of the same fraternity, to un- 
ertake the mission to Britain, 

This pious monk, upon his first landing in the isle of 
lianet, sent one of his interpreters to Ethelbert, the Kentish 
ing, declaring he was come from Rome, with offers of eter- 
al salvation. The king immediately ordered them to be fur^ 
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nished with all necessaries, and even yisited thetn, thou^ 
without declaring himself as yet in their favour. Augustine,, 
however, encouraged by this favourable reception, and now 
seeing a prospect of success, proceeded with redoubled zeel 
to preach the gospel. The king openly espoused the Christian 
religion, while his example wrought so successfully on his 
subjects, that numbers of them came voluntarily to be bap- 
tized, their missioner loudly declaring against any coercive j 
means towards their conversion. In this manner the other 
kingdoms, one after the other, embraced the faith; and 
England was soon as famous for its superstition, as it had once 
been for its averseness to Christianity. 

CHAP. HI. 

THE INVASIOJ^ OF THE DANES. 

PEACE and unanimity had been scarcely established in 
England, ^vhen a mighty swarm of those nations called 
Danes, who had possessed the countries bordering on the Bal- 
tic, began to level their fury against England. A small body 
of them at first landed on the coasts, with a view to learn 
the state of the country; and, having committed some small 
depredations, fled to their ships for safety. About seven yean 
after this first attempt, they made a descent upon the, kti^ 
dom of Northumberland, where they pillaged a monastery; 
but their fleet being shattered by. a storm, they were defeated 
by the inhabitants, and put to the sword. It was not till about 
five years after the accession of Egbert, that their invasions 
became truly formidable. From that time they continued with 
unceasing ferocity, until the whole kingdom was reduced to 
a state of the most distressful bondage. 

Though often repulsed, they always obtained their end, of 
spoiling the country, and carrying the plunder away. It was 
their method to avoid comings if possible, to a general en- 
gagement ; but, scattering themselves over the face of the 
country, they carried away, indiscriminately, as well the in- 
habitants themselves, as all their moveable possessions. 

At length, however, they resolved upon making a settle- 
ment in the country; and landing on the isle of l^anet, sta-' 
tioned themselves there. In this place they kept their ground, 
notwithstanding a bloody victory gained over theax by Ethel*. 
k 
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•wolf. The reign of Ethelbald, his successor, was of no long 
-continuance ; however, in so short a space, he crowded a 
inumber of vices, sufficient to render his name odious to pos- 
terity. 

This prince was succeeded by hi^ brother Ethelrcd, a brave 

commander, but whose valour was insufficient to repn*8s the 

Danish incursions. In these exploits he was always assisted 

by his younger brother, Alfred, afterwards surnam(»d the Great, 

•who sacrificed all private resentment to the public good, having 

-been deprived by the king of a large patrimony. It was 

•during Ethelred's reign, that the Danes, penetratiiig into 

Mercia, took up their winter quarters at Nottingham; from 

whence, the king, attempting to dislodge them, received a 

wound in the battle, of which he died, leaving his brother 

Alfred, the inheritance of a kingdom that was now reduced 

to the brink of ruin. 

The Danes had already subdued Northumberland and East 
Anglia, and had penetrated into the very heart of Wessex. 
The Mercians were united against A]fR*d ;. the dependence 
upon the other provinces of the empire was but precarious; 
the lands lay uncultivated, through fear of continual incur- 
sions; and all the churches and monasteries were burned to 
the ground. In this terrible situation of affairs, nothing ap- 
:peared but objects of terror, and every hope was lost in 
despair. The wisdom and virtues of one man alone were 
found sufficient to bring back happiness, security, and order ; 
and all the calamities of the times found redress from Alfred. 

This prince seemed born not only to defend his bleeding 
country, but even to adorn humanity. He had given very 
early instances of those great virtues which afterwards gave 
splendour to his n*ign'; and was anointed by Pope Leo as 
future king, when he was sent bj^ his father for his education 
to Rome. On his return from thence, he became every day 
more the object of his father's fond afiections ; and that, per- 
haps, was the reason why his education was at first neglected. 
He had attained the age of twelve before he was made ac- 
quainted with the lowest elements of literature ; but hearing 
some Saxon poems read, which recounted the praise of heroes, 
his whole mind was roused, not only to obtain a similitude of 
glory, but also to be able to transmit that glory to posterity. 
Encouraged by the queen, his mother, and assisted by a pene- 
trating genius, he soon learned to read these compositions, 
and proceeded from thence to a knowledge of Latin authors, 
who directed his taste, and rectified his ambition. 
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He WM scarce come to the. difone,' when he was obi 
to oppose the Danes, who had seised Wilton^ and weie< 
casing, their usual ravages on the country around. He sum 
against them with the few troops he could assemble on a sad 
and a desperate battle was fought, to the disadvantm^ 
the English. But it was not in the power of misfoiCiD 
abate the king's diligence, though it repressed his pom 
do good. He was in a little time enabled to haaard sai 
engagement: so that the enemy, dreading his -coungB 
levity, proposed terms of peace, which he did not t 
proper to refuse. They, by thb treaty, agreed to relim 
the kingdom ; but, instead of comj^ying with their enj 
ments, they cmly removed from one place to another, bu 
and destroying wherever they came. 

Alfred, thus opposed to an enemy whom no stationary 
could resist, nor no treaty could bind, found himself a 
to repel the efforts of those ravagers, who from all qu 
invadled him. New swarms of the enemy arrived every 
uiKm the coast, and fresh invasions were still projected. 
of hu subjects therefore left their country, and retired 
Wales, or fled to the Continent. Others submitted t 
conquerors, and purchased their lives by their freedon 
this univeisal defection, Alfred vainly attempted to r 
them of the duty they 6wed their country and their 
but finding his remonstrances ineffectual, he was obli| 
give way to the wretched necessities of the times. A< 
ingly, relinquishing the ensigns of his dignity, and di$n 
his servants, he dressed himself in the habit of a peasant 
lived for some time in the house of a herdsman, wh 
. been intrusti^d with the care of his cattle. In this m; 
, though abandonc'd by the world, and fearing an enei 
every quarter, still he resolved to continue in his count 
catch the slightt^t occasions for bringing it relief. In hi 
tary retreat, which was in the county of Somerset, i 
confluence of the rivers Parret and Thone, he amused h 
with music, and supported his humble lot with the ho 
better ibrtune. It is said, that one day, U'ing comm 
by the herdsman's wife, who was ignorant of his quali 
take care of some cakes which were baking by the fii 
happened to let them burn, for which she severely upbi 
him for neglect. 

Previous to his retirement, Alfred had concerted me 
for assembling a few trusty friends, whenever an oppor: 
should offer of annoying the enemy, who were now ii 
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on of all the country. This chosen band, stili faithful to 
r monarch, took shelter in the forests and marshes of 
icrset, and from thence made occasional irruptions upon 
^ling parties of the enemy. Their success, in this rapa- 
is and dreary method of living, encouraged many more to 

their society, till at length, sufficiently augmented, they 
jred to their monarch, who had by that time been reduced 
amine to the last extremity. 

leaQwhiie Ubba, the chief of the Danish commanders, 
ied terror over the whole land, and now ravaged the coun- 
of Wales without opposition. The only place where he 
id resistance, was in his return from the castle of Kenwith, 

which the Earl of Devonshire had retired with a small 
y of troops. This gallant soldier finding himself unable 
ustain a siege, and knowing the danger of surrendering to 
irfidious enemy, was resolved, by one desperate effort, to 
f out and force his way through the besiegers, sword in 
d. The proposal was embraced by all his followers;' 
Ic the Danes, secure in their numbers and in their con- 
pt of the enemy, were not only routed with great siaugh- 
but Ubba, their general, was slain. 

his victory once more restored courage to the dispirited 
ons ; and Alfred, taking advantage of their favourable dis- 
tion, prepared to animate them to a vigorous exertion of 
r -superiority. He soon, therefore, apprized them of the 
•c of his retreat, and instructed them to be ready with all 
r strength at a minute's warning. But still none was 
id who would undertake to give intelligence of the forces 

posture of the enemy: not knowing, therefore, a person 
rhom he could confide, he undertook this dangerous task 
self. In the simple dress of a shepherd, with a harp in 
hand, he entered the Danish camp, tried all his musical 
to please, and was so much admired that he was brought 
. into the presence of Guthrum, the Danish prince, with 
m he remained some days. There he remarked the su« 

security of the Danes, their contempt of the English, 
r negligcmce in foraging and plundering, and their disso- 
wasting of such ill-gotten booty. Having made his obser- 
)n8, he returned to his retreat, and detaching proper emis- 
s among his subjects, appointed them to meet him in 
{ in the forest of Selwood, a summons which they gladly 
'ed. 

was against the most unguarded quarter of the enemy 

Alfred made his most violent attack; while the Daties, 
c 
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surprised to behold an army of English, whom they consukaidij 
as totally subdued, made but a iaint resistance. NotiKithsUi|iilt| 
ing the superioiity of their numbers, they were routed wiiki 
great slaughter; and though such as escaped fled for refuf^i 
into a fortified camp in the neighbourhood, being unprovicbil 
for a siege, in less than a fortnight they were compelled to siu- 
render at discretion. By the conqueror's permissiou, those who 
did not choose to embrace Christianity embarked for Flanden 
under the command of one of their generals, called Haating|s. 
Guthrum, their prince, became a convert, with thirty of his no- 
bles, and the king himself answered for him at the font. 

Alfred had now attained the meridian of glory : he possessed 
a greater extent of territory than had ever been enjoyed by any 
of his predecessors ; the Kings of Wales did him homage for 
their possessions ; tfie Northumbrians received a .king of hii 
appointing; and no enemy appeared to give him the least ap- 
prehensions or excite an alarm. In this state of prosperity and 
profound tranquillity, which lasted for twelve years, Alfred was 
diligently employed in cultivating the arts of peace, and in re- 
pairing the damages which the kingdom had sustained by war. 

His care was to polish the country by arts, as be had pnK 
tectcd it by arms. He is said to have drawn up a body of laws. 
Hi$ care for the encouragement of learning did not a little tend 
to improve the morals and restrain the barbarous habits of the 
people. When he came to the throne, he found the English 
sunk into the grossest ignorance and barbarism, proceeding 
from the continued disorders of the government, and from the 
ravages of the Danes. He himself complains that, on his ac- 
cession, he knew not one person south of the Thames who 
could so much as interpret Uie Latin service. To remedy this 
deticiency, he invited over the most celebrated scholars from 
all parts of Europe; he founded, or at least re-established, the 
university of Oxford, and endowed it with many privileges; 
and ho gave, in his own example, the strongest incentives to 
study. He usually divided his time into three e(|ual portions : 
one was given to sleep, and the refection of his body, diet, and 
exercise; another to the dispatch of business; and the third to 
study and devotion. lie made a considerable progress in the 
different studies of grammar, rhetoric, philosophy, architecture, 
and geometry. He was an excellent historian; he understood 
music ; he was acknowledged to be the best Saxon poet of the 
age, and left many works behind him, some of which remain to 
this day. To give a character of this prince, would only be to 
sum up those qualities which constitute p<.rfectiQn. Even vir- 
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tues seemingly opposite were happily blended in his disposition.: 
persevering, yet flexible; moderate, yet enterprising; just, yet 
merciful; stem in command, yet ^ntle in conversation. 
Nature also, as if desirous that such admirable qualities of 
mind should be set off to the greatest advantage, had bestowed 
on him all bodily accomplishments, vigour, dignity, and an en- 
gaging open countenance JU- 

His second son, Edward, succeeded him on the throne. To 
him succeodod Athelstan, his natural son; the illegitimacy of 
his birth not being then dec*med a sufficient obstacle to his in- 
heriting the crown. He died at Gloucester, after a reign of 
sixteen years, and was succeeded by his brother Edmund, who, 
like the rest of his predec(*ssors, met with disturbances from 
the Northumbrians on his accession to the throne^ but his 
activity soon defeated their attempts. The resentment this 
monarch bore to men of an abandoned way of living, was the 
cause of his death. He was killed by Lcolff, a robber, at a feast, 
where this villain had the insolence to intrude into the king's 
presence. Plis brother, E<lred, was appointed to succeed; and, 
like his predecessors, r this monarch found himself at the head 
of a rebellious and refractory people. Edred implicitly sub- 
mitted to the directions of Dunstan the monk, both in church 
and state ; and the kingdom was in a fair way of being turned 
into a papal province by this zealous ecclesiastic ; but he was 
checked in the midst of his career by the death of the king, 
who died of a quinsy, in the tenth year of his reign. 

Edwy, his nephew, who ascended the throne, his own sons 
being yet unfit to govern, was a prince of great personal ac- 
complishments, and a martial disposition. But he was now 
come to the government of a kingdom, in which he had an 
enemy to contend with, against whom all military virtues could 
be of little service. Dunstan, who had governed during the 
former reign, was resolved to remit nothing of his authority in 
this; and Edwy,. immediately upon his accession, found himself 
involved in a quarrel with the monks ; whose rage neither his 
accomplishments not his virtues could mitigate. 

Among other instances of their cruelty, the following is ny 
corded. There was a lady of the royal blood, named Elgiva, 
whose beauty had made a strong impression upon the young 
monarch's heart. He had even ventured to marry her,- con- 
trary to the advice of his counsellors, as she was within the de- 
grees of affinity prohibited by the canon law. On the day of 
his coronation, while the nobility were giving a loose to the 
more noisy pleasures of wine and festivity, in the great haU^ 
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£dwy retired to his wife's apartment^, where, in conipuiy 
her mother^ he enjoyed the more pleasiag sakisfoctioB of 
cteiversalion. Dunstan no sooner perceived his absence, 
conjecturing the reason, he rushed furiously into the 
and upbraiding him with all the bittemeas <^ ecclesiastical^ 
cour, dragged him forth in the most outrageous manner. 
Stan, it seems, was not without his enemies; for the king' 
advised to punish this insult, by bringing' him to account 
the money with which he had been intrusted during the 
reign. This account the haughty monk;, refused to give 
wherefore he was deprived of all the ecclesiastical and d^ 
emolumento of which he had been in possession, ami banisW'! 
the kingdom. His exile only served to increase the reputatMl' 
of his sanctity with the people: among the rest, Odo,.'Arotp 
biahop of Canterbury, was so far transported with the spirit 4f 
party, that he pronounced a divorce between Edwy and Elglwb 
The king was- unable to refsist the indignation of the chure^ 
and consented to surrender his beautiful wifo to its iury- Aa- 
cordingly, Odo sent into the palace a party of soldiers^ whs'j 
sei;ied the: queen, and, by his orders, branded her oir the fine 
•with a hot iron. Not contented with this cnlel vongeancp, they 
carried her by force into Ireland^ an4 there commanded her ts 
remain in perpetual exile. This injunction, however, was too 
distressing for that faithful woman to comply with ; for beiiv 
cured of her wound, and having obliterated the marks whici 
had been made to defieu^e her beauty, she once more ventured 
to return to the king, whom she stiU regarded as her husband. 
But misfortune continued to pursue her. She was taken pit* 
soner, by a party whom the archbishop had appointed to observe 
her conduct^ and was put to death in the most cruel manners 
the sinews of her legs being cut, and her body mangled, ske 
was thus left to expire in the most cruel agony. In the mean 
time, a secret revolt against Edwy became almost general ; and 
Dunstan put himself at the head of the party. The malecon- 
tents at last proceeded to open rebellion : and, having placed 
Edgar, the king's younger brother, a boy of about thirteen years 
of age, at their head, they soon put him in possession of all the 
northern parts of the kingdom. Edwy's power and the number 
of his adherents every, day declining, he was at last obliged to 
consent to a partition of the kingdom; but bis death, which 
happened soon after, freed his enemies from all farther inquie- 
tude, and gave . Edgar peaceable possession of the govern- 
ment. 
. Edgar, being placed on the throne by the influence of the 
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monks, affected to be entirely guided by their directions in all 
his succeeding transactions. 

Little worthy of notice is mentioned of this monarch, except 
his amour with £lfrida, which is of too singular a nature to be 
omitted. Edgar had long heard of the beauty of a young lady^ 
whose name was Elfrida, daughter to the Earl of Devonshire ; 
but unwilling to credit common fame in this particular, he sent 
Ethelwald, his favourite friend, to .see, and inform him, if £1* 
frida was indeed that incomparable woman report had described 
her. Ethelwald, arriving at the earl's, had no sooner cast hit 
eyes upon that nobleman's daughter, than he became desperately 
enamoured of her himself. Such was the violence of his paa» 
sion that, forgetting his master's intentions, he solicited only 
his own interest, and demanded for himself the beautiful Edh 
frida, from her father, in marriage. The favourite of a king 
was not likely to find a refusal : the earl gave his consent, and 
the nuptials were performed in private. Upon his return to 
court, which was shortly after, he assured the king that her 
riches alone, and her high quality, had been the cause of her 
fame, and he appeared Mxnai&cd how the world could talk so 
much, and so unjustly, of her charms. The king was sadsfied* 
and no longer felt any curiosity ; while Ethel wald secretly tri- 
umphed in his address. When he had, by this deceit, weaned 
the king from his purpose, he took an opportunity, after some 
time, of turning the conversation on Elfrida, representing thai 
though the fortune of the Earl of Devonshire's daughter would 
be a trifle to a king, yet it would be an immense acquisition to 
a needy subject. He therefore humbly entreated, permission 
to pay his addresses to her, as she was the richest heiress in the 
kingdom. A request so seemingly reasonable was readily com* 
plied with ; Ethelwald returned to his wife, and their nuptials 
were solemnized in public. His greatest care, however, was 
employed in keeping her from court; and he took every pre- 
caution to prevent her from appi^aring before a king so suscep- 
tible of love, while she was so capable of inspiring that passion. 
But it was impossible to keep his treachery long concealed. 
Edgar was soon informed of the whole transaction ; but dis« 
sembling his resentment, he took occasion to visit that part of 
the country where this miracle of beauty was detained, accom- 
panied by Ethelwald, who reluctantly attended him thither. 
Upon coming near the lady^s ha'bitation, he told him he had 
a curiosity to see his wife, of whom he had formerly heard. 
so much, and desired to be introduced as his acquaintance. 
Ethelwald, thunderstruck at the proposal, did all in his power, 
c 3 
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tlNit in ¥aiOy to diasiiaide him. All he could obtein, wui 
miwon to go before^ on pretence of pi«|Niring for the 
teception. On hit arrival^ he fell at his wife's feet, 
irhat he had done to be possessed of her charms, and ooaj 
Jier to conceal, as much as posbible, her beauty from tha^ 
who was but too susceptible of its powers Elfrida, litclei 
to him for a passion that had deprived her of a crown, > 
compliance; but, prompted either by vanity or revenge^ 
her person with tiie most exquisite art, andcalledr.up dl 
i>cauty on the occasion. The event answered her ex] 
die king no sooner saw, than he ioved her, and- was 
resolved to obtain her. The better'to efiect hbiatentiaoi^s 
concealed hb passioit from the husband, and todc leave 
teeming indifoenoe ; but his revenge was not die 'Icm 
and ffttah Ethelwald was some time after sot into Nt 
berland upon pretence of urgent affiurs^ and was found 
dered in a wood by the way. Some say he was stabbed by dil| 
king^s own hand; some, that he only commanded the 
tioh : however this may be, Elfrida was invited soon aflsr to cott^ J 
by the. king's own order, and their nuptials were peifonaed ~ 
the usual solemnity. ^ 

Tliis monarch died, aflter a reign of sixteen years, in iht 
thirty-third year of hb age, being succeeded by his son, Ed- 
ward, whom be had by hb first marriage with the daughter of 
the fiarl of Ordmer. 

Edward, sumamed the Martyr, was made king by the in- 
terest of the monks, and lived but four years after his acccssioa. 
In hb reign there b nothing remarkable, if we except hb tia* 
gical and memorable end. - Hunting one day near Corfe Castle, 
where Elfrida, hb mother-in-law, resided, he thought it hb du^ 
to pay her a visit, although he was not attended by any of ha 
retinue. There desiring some liquor to be brought him, as he 
was thirsty, while he was yet holding the cup to his head, one 
of Elfrida's domestics, instructed for that purpose, stabbed him 
in the back. The king, finding himself wounded, put spurs to 
kis horse ; but, fainting with the loss of blood, he fell from the 
saddle, and, his foot sticking in the stirrup, he was dragged along 
by his horse till he died. 

Ethelred the Second, the son of Edgar and Elfrida, succeeded ; 
a weak and irresolute monarch, incapable of governing the 
kingdom Or providing for its safety. During his reign, the old 
and terrible enemies, the Danes, who seemed not to be loaded 
with the same accumulation of vice and folly as the English, 
were daily gaining ground. The weakness and inexperience 
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of Ethelred appeared to give a fovourablc opportunity for re- 
newing their depredations; and accordingly they landed on 
several parts of the coast, spreading their usual terror and 
devastation. 

As they lived indiscriminately among tho English, a reso- 
lution was taken for a general massftcrc : and Kthelred, by a 
policy incident to weak princes, embraced the cruel resolution 
of putting them all to the sword. This plot was carried on 
with such secrecy that it was executed in one day, and all the 
Danes in England were destroyed without mercy. But this 
massacre, so perftdious in the contriving, and so cruel in the 
execution, instead of ending the long miseries of the people, 
only prepared the way for greater calamities. 

While the English were yet congratulating each other upon 
their late deliverance from an inveterate enemy, Sweyn, King 
of Denmark, who had been informed of their treacherous 
cruelties, appeared off the western coast witli a large fleet, 
meditating slaughter and furious with revenge. Ethelred was 
obliged to fly into Normandy, and the whole countrv tj^us be- 
came under the power of Sweyn, his victorious rival3f 

Canute, afterwards surnamed the Great, succeedea Sweyn 
as King of Denmark, and also as general of the Danish forces 
in England. The contest between him and Edmund Ironside, 
successor to Ethelred, was managed with great obstinacy and 
perseverance: the flrst battle that was fought appi^ared un- 
decisive; a second followed, in which the Danes were vic- 
torious; but Edmund still having interest enough to bring a 
third army into the field, the Danish and English nobility, 
equally harassed by these convulsions, obliged their kings to 
come to a compromise, and to divide the kingdom between 
them by treaty. Canute reserved to himself the northern 
parts of the kingdom: the southern parts were left to Ed- 
mund; but this prince being murdered, about a month after 
the treaty, by his two chamberlains, at Oxford, Canute was 
left in peaceable possession of the whole kingdom. 

Canute is I'epresented by some historians as one of the first 
characters in those barbarous ages. The piety of the latter 
part of his life, and the resolute valour of the former, were 
topics that filled the mouths^ of his courtiers with flattery and 
praise. They even affected to think his power uncontrollable, 
and that all things would be obedient to his comniancL> Canute, 
sensible of their adulation, is said to have taken the following 
method to reprove them. He ordered his chair to bo set on 
the sea-shore while the tide was coming in, and curoraanded 
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tlie sea to retire. " TImhi art ander my domioioiiy'' cried! 
^ the land upon which I tit is miiic ; I charge thee th< 
approach no fiuther, nor dam to wet the feet of thy 
He feigned to sit some time in expectation of submisBkNVI 
the waves begaa to sarround htm : then, tormag to his 
tiers, he observed, that tile titles of Lord and Master bel 
only to him whom both earth and seas were ready to 
Thus, feared and respected, he lived many years, honoured 
the surname of Great for his power, but deserving- it stiU 
for his virtoes. He died at Sh^tesbary, in lie 
j^ear of his nngn, leaving behind him lliree sons, 
Harold, and Hudicannte. Swcyn was-crowned Kiagof 
way, Hardicanute was put in possession of Denmark^ 
Hajold succeeded hi& £uhcr ou the English throne. > 

To Harold succeeded his brother, Hardicannte, VEiioae 
was readily acknowledged both by the Danes and the £n^ibi 
and, upon bis arrival from the Continent, he was .re cciw i- 
with the most extravagant demonstrations of joy. This kin^ 
violent and unjust government was but 'of sooirt duratioaft 
he died two years after his accession, in amsequmce of «;« 
cess at the marriage of a Danish lord, which was celebrated at 
Lambeth. 

The disorders of the Danish monarchs once more inducei 
the English to place a monarch of the Saxon iine upon th^ 
throne; and accordingly, Edward, sumamed the Confessolt 
was, by the general consent, crowned king. 

The English, who had k>ng groaned under a foreign 3foke^ 
now set no bounds to their joy, at finding the line oi their 
ancient monarchs restored. 

As he had been bred in the Norman court, he shewed, itt 
every instance, a predilection for the customs, laws, and even 
the natives of that country ; and, among the rest of his faults, 
though he married Editha, the daughter of Godwin, yet, either 
from mistaken piety or fixed aversion, during his whole reign 
he abstained from her bed. 

Thus having no legitimate issue, and being wholly engrossed, 
during the continuance of a long reign, with the visions of 
superstition, he was at last surprised by sickness, which brought 
him to his end, on the fifth of January, in the sixty-fifth year 
of his age, and twenty-fifth of his reign. 

Harold, the son of a popular nobleman, whose name was 
Godwin, and whose intrigues and virtues seemed to give a 
right to his pretensions, ascended the throne without any 
opposition. 
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But neither his valour, his justice*, nor his popularity, were 
able to secure him from the misfortunes attendant upon an ill- 
grounded title. I J is pretensions were opposed by William, 
Duke of Normandy, who insisted that the crown belon(:ri>d 
of right to him, it being bequeathed to him by Edward the 
Confessor. 

William, who was afterwards called the Conqueror, was the 
natural son of Robert, Duke of Normandy. His mother's 
name was Arlette, a beautiful maid of Fulaize, whom Robert 
fell in love with as she stood gazing at the door while he 
passed through the town. William, who was the ofispring of 
this amour, owed a part of his greatness to his birth, but still 
more to his own personal merit. His body was vigorous, his 
mind capacious and noble, and his courage not to be n*pre8sed 
by apparent danger. Upon coming to his duk(*dom of Nor- 
mandy, though yet very young, he on all sides opposed his 
rebellious subjects, and repressed foreign invaders, while his 
valour and conduct prevailed in every action. The tranquillity 
which he had thus established in his dominions, induced him 
to extend his views ; and some overtures made him by Edward 
the C(mfessor, in the latter part of his reign, who was waver- 
ing in the choice of a successor, inflamed his ambition with a 
desire of succeeding to the English throne; the pope himself 
was not behind the rest in ftivouring his pretensions ; but, 
either influenced by the apparent justice of his claims, or by 
the hopes of extending the authority of the church, he imme- 
diately pronounced Harold an usurper. Witli such favourable 
incentives, William soon found himself at the head of a chosen 
army of sixty thousand men, all equipp(*d in the most warlike 
and splendid manner. It was in the begiuning of summer 
that he embarked this powerful body on board a fleet of three 
hundred sail; and, after some small opposition from the 
wi^ther, landed at Pevensey, on the coast of Sussex, with 
resolute tranquillity^ 

Harold, who seemed resolved to defend his right to the 
crown, and retain that sovereignty which he ha(l n'ceived 
frr>m the people, who only had a right to bestow it, was now 
returning, flushed with conqut^st, from defeating the Nor- 
wegians, who had invaded the kingdom, with all the forces he 
had employed in that expedition, and all he could invite or 
collect in the country tlirough which he passed. His army 
was composed of active and valiant troops, in high spirits, 
strongly attached to their king, and eager to engage. On the 
Other bandy the army of William consisted of the flower of 
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all the Continent, and had long been inured to danger. The 
•men of Bretagne, Bologne, Flanders, Poictou, Maine, Orleans, 
France, and Normandy, were all voluntarily united under his 
command. England never before, nor ever since, saw two suck 1 
armies drawn up to dispute its crown. The day before tbe 
battle, William sent an offer to Harold to decide tbe quarrd 
between them by single combat, and thus to spare the blood 
of thousands ; but Harold refused, and said, he would leave 
it to the God of armies to determine. Both armies, therefore, ; 
that night pitched in sight of each other, expecting the dawn- [ 
ing of the next day with impatience. The English passed the 
night in songs and feasting; the Normans in devotion and 
prayer. 

The next morning, at seven, as soon as day appeared, both 
armies were draWn up in array against each other. Harold ■ 
appeared in the centre of his forces, leading on his army on i 
foot, that his men might be more encouraged by seeing their i 
king exposed to an equality of danger. William fought on j" 
horseback, leading on his army that moved at once, singing 
the song of Roland, one of the famous chiefs of their country. 
The Normans began to fight with their cross-bows, which, at 
first, galled and surprised the English ; and, as their ranks were 
close, their arrows did great execution. But soon they came 
to closer fight, and the English, with their bills, hewed down 
their adversaries with great slaughter. Confusion was spread- 
ing among the ranks, when William, who found himself on 
the brink of destruction, hastened, with a select band, to the 
rt»licf of his forces. His presence restored the suspense of 
battle ; he was seen in every place, endeavouring to pierce the 
ranks of the enemy, and had three horses slain under him. 
At length, perceiving that the English line continued impene- 
trable, he pretended to give ground, which, as he expected, 
drew the enemy from their ranks, and he was instantly ready 
to take advantage of their disorder. Upon a signal given, the 
Normans immediately returned to the charge with greater fury 
than before, broke the English troops, and pursued them to a i 
rising ground. It was in this extremity, that Harold was seen 
fiying from rank to rank, rallying and inspiring his troops with I 
vigour; and though he had toiled all day till near night-foil, 
in the front of his Kentish men, yet he still seemed unabated 
in force or courage, keeping his men to the post of honour. ■ 
Once more, therefore, the victory seemed to turn against the 
Normans, and they fell in great numbers, so that the fierceness 
mnd obstinacy of this memorable battle was often renewed by 
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jrage of the leaden, whenever that of the soldiers Ix^n 
:kcQ. Fortune, at leDgthi determined a victory &M 
was unable to decide. Harold, makiag a fuiioua onacc- 
head of his troops against the Normaa hMvy armed iD' 
, was shot into the brains by an arrow; and his two 
t brothera, fighting by his side, shared the same fate. 
11 with his sword in bis hand, amidst heaps «f slain ; 
ifter the battle, the royal corpse could hardly be dis- 
ihcd aitiong (he dead. 

s was thcend of the Saxon monarchy in England, which 
intinucd for more than six hunilrud years. 




WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

S soon as William passed the Thames, at Wallinfgord, 
Stigand, the primate, made submissions to bim in the 
of the clergy ; and, before he came within sight of the 
all the chief nobility came into the camp, and declared an 
tion of yielding to his authority. William waa ^ad of 
; peaceably put in possession of a throne which stvtral of 
tcdecessors had not gained without ri'pcaii'd victorK's. 
It in order to give his invasion all the sanction possible, 
as crowned at Westminster, by tbc Archbishop of York, 
Cook the oath, usual in tiie timts of the Saxon and Danish 
,; which was, to protect and defend the chutch, to ob- 
the laws of the realm, and to govern llic people with 
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impartiality. Having thus secured the govcrnmcDt, ajid, by a 
mixture of rigour and lenity^ brought the English to an eniiie 
submission, he resolved to return to the Continent, there to 
enjoy the triumph and congratulation of his ancient subjects. 

In the mt>an time, the absence of the Conqueror in £ngland| 
produced the most fatal effects. His officers, being no longer 
controlled by his justice^ thought this a fit opportouity for 
extortion ; while the English, no longer awed by his presence, 
thought it the happiest occasion for vindicating their freedom. 

The English had rntered into a conspiracy to cut off their 
invaders, and fixed the day for their intended massacre, whidi 
was to be on Ash' Wednesday, during the time of divine se^ 
vice, when all the Normans would be unarmed as penitents, 
according to the discipline of the times. But AVilliam's return 
quickly disconcerted all their schemes. And from that time 
forward he began to lose all confidence in his English sub- 
jects, and to regard them as inveterate and irreconcilable 
enemies. He had already raised such a number of fortresses 
in the kingdom, that he no longer dreaded the tumultuous or 
transient efforts of a discontented multitude : he therefore de- 
termined to treat them as a conquered nation; to indulge his 
own avarice, and that of his followers, by numerous confisca- 
tions ; and to secure his power, by humbling all who were able 
to make any resistance. He proceeded to confiscate all the 
estates of the English gentry, and to grant them liberally to 
his Norman followers. Thus all the ancient and honourable 
families were reduced to beggary, and the English found them- 
selves entirely excluded from every road that led either to 
honour or preferment. 

To keep the clergy, as much as possible, in his interests, he 
appointed none but his own countrymen to the most consider- 
able church dignities, and even displaced Stigand, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, upon some frivolous pretences. 

William, having crushed several conspiracies, and, by 
punishing the malecontents, thus secured the peace of his 
dominions, now expected rest from his labours; and, finding 
none either willing or powerful enough to oppose him, he 
hoped that the end of his reign would be marked with pro- 
sperity and peace. But such is the blindness of human hope, 
that he found enemies where he least expected them; and 
such too as served to imbitter all the latter part of his life. 
His last troubles were excited by his own children, from the 
opposing of whom he could expect to reap neither glory nor 
gain. lie had three sons,*Robcrty William, and Henry, he* 
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ies several daughters. Robert, his eldest son, sumamed 
urthose, from the shortness of his legs, was a prince mho in- 
ijiXcd all the bravery of his family and nation, but was rather 
»ld than prudent ; and was often heard to express his jealousy 

his two brothers, William and Henry. I'hese, by greater 
aiduity, had wrought upon the credulity and aftections of the 
Lug, and consequently were the more obnoxious to Robert. 
. mind, therefore, so well prepared for resentment, soon 
»i]nd or made a cause for an open rupture. The princes were 
He day in sport together, and, in the idle petulance of play, 
K>k it into their heads to throw water over their elder brother, 
s he passed through the court, on leaving their apartment, 
tobert, all alive to suspicion, quickly turned this frolic into a 
tudied indignity; and having these jealousies still farther in- 
Umed by one of his favourites, he drew his sword, and ran 
up stairs with intent to take revenge. The whole castle was 
i^nickly filled with tumult, and it was not without some diffi- 
colty that the king himself was able to appease it ; but he 
could not allay the animosity which, from that moment, ever 
after pre^'ailed in his family. Robert, attended by several of 
his confederates, withdrew to Rouen that very night, hoping 
to surprise the castle, but his design was defeated by the 
jovemor. 

The flame being thus kindled, the popular character of the 
srince, and a sympathy of manners, engaged all the young 
M)bility of Normandy and Maine, as well as of Anjou and 
Brittany, to espouse his quarrel : even his mother, it is said, 
lupported him by secret remittances, and aided him in this ob- 
tinatc resistance by private encouragement. This unnatural 
:ontest continued for several years to inflame the Norman state, 
md William was at last obliged to have recourse to England 
or supporting his authority against his son. • Accordingly, 
irawing an army of Englishmen together, he led them over to 
^^ormandy, where he so(m compelled Robert and his adherents 
o quit the field, and he was quickly reinstated in all his 
lominions. 

William had scarcely put an end to this transaction, when 
le felt a very severe blow in the death of Matilda, his queen ; 
ind, as misfortunes generally come together, he received in- 
brmation of a general insurrection in Maine, the nobiHty of 
vhich had always been averse to the Norman government. 
Jpon his arrival on the Continent, he found that the insurgents 
lad been secretly assisted and excited by the King of France, 
whose policy consisted in thus lessening the Normaa ^Ycer^ 

D 
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by creating dissentioiu smong the nobles nf id different p»1 
vinces. Willjam'a displeasure was not a little increased 1^ Ac 
account he received of some railleries which that monarch hd 
thrown out a^ost him. It seems that William, who 
become corpulent, had been detained in bed some time byiick- 
ness; and Philip was heard to tay, that Jbe only lay-in ofi 
big belly. Thia so provoked the English monarch that be ' 
sent him word, that he should socm be up, and would at hii 
churching present such a number of tKpen, as would set the 
kingdom of France in a flame. 

In order to perform this promise, he Icned a strong army, 
and entering the isle of France, destroyed and burned all ^ 
villages and houses without opposition, and took the town rf 
Mante, which he reduced to ashes. But the progress of tboe 
hostilities was stopped by an accident, which shortly after pul 
an end to William's life. His hoise chancing to place hb 
fbre'foot on some hot ashes, plunged so violently, that the rider 
was thrown forward, and bruised upon the pummel of the 
saddle to such a degree, that he euflered a relapse, of which 
he died shortly after, at a little village near Rouen. 




WILLIAM RUFUS. 

^ILLIAM, sumamed Rufus, from the colour of his hair, 
, , was appuinted, by the king's will, his successor, while 
the ddcst son, Robait, was left in po«e»ion of Normandy. 
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Nevertheless, the Norman barons were, from the beginnings 
displeased at the division of the empire by the late king ; thej 
' eagerly desired an union as before, and looked upon Robert as 
the proper owner of the whole. A powerful conspiracy was 
therefore carried on against William ; and Odo, the late king's 
brother, undertook to conduct it to maturity. 

William, sensible of the danger that threatened him, en* 
dcavoured to gain the affections of the native English, whom 
he prevailed upon, by promises of future good treatment, and 
preference in the distribution of his favours, to espouse his in- 
terests. Ho was soon, therefore, in the field; and, at the 
head of a numerous army, shewed himself in readiness to op* 
pose all -who should dispute his pretensions. In the mean time, 
Robert, instead of employing his money in levies, to support 
his friends in England, squandered it away in idle expencesy 
and unmerited benefits, so that he procrastinated his departure 
till the opportunity was lost; while William exerted himself, 
with incredible activity, to dissipate the confederacy before his 
brother could arrive. Nor was this difilicult to effect: tho 
conspirators had, in consequence of Robert's assurances, taken 
possession of some fortresses ; but the appearance of the king 
soon induced them to implore his mercy. He granted them 
their liv^, but confiscated all their estates, and banished them 
the kingdom. 

A new breach was made some time after between the 
brothers, in which Rufus found means to encroach still farther 
upon Robert's possessions. Every conspiracy thus detected, 
served to enrich the king, who took care to apply to his own 
use those treasures which had been amassed for the purpose of 
dethroning him. 

But the memory of these transient broils and unsuccessful 
treasons were now totally eclipsed by one of the most noted 
enterprises that ever adorned the annals of nations, or excited 
the attention of mankind : I mean the Crusades, which were 
now first projected. Pet^r the Hermit, a native of Amiens 
in Picardy, was a man of great seal, courage, and piety. Ho 
had made a pilgrimage to the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem, and 
beheld, with indignation, the cruel manner in which tho 
Christians were treated by the Infidels, who were in possession 
of that place. He preached the Crusade over Europe, by the 
pope's permission; and men of all ranks flew to arms with 
the utmost alacrity, to rescue the Holy Land from tho Infi- 
deb; and each bore the sign of the cross upon their right 
Bhouldcry*4S a mark of their devotion to the cause. In the 
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[ENRY, ihe late king's yoanget brotber, who liad been 
hunting in the New Forest when Rufiu was sImd, took 
arlirst advantage of the occasion, and haatening to Wia- 
cr, resolved to secure the royal Ireasnrv, which he knew 
! the befit assistant in seconding his aims. The barons, 
■II as the people, acquiesced in a claim which they were 
onded to resist, and yielded ubcdieacc, from the tcaia of 
;diate danger. 

mry, to ingratiate himself with the people, expelled from 
: all the ministers of his brother's detnuchery and arbitrary 
r. One thing only remained to confirm his claims witk- 
langer of a rival. The English remembered their Saxon 
irchs with gratitude, and beheld them excluded the throne 
regret. There still remained soiiie of the descendants of 
favourite line; and, among others, Mtftilda, the niece of 
r Atlicling ; which lady, having declined all pretensions to 
ty, was bred up in a, convent, and had actually taken the 
Upon her Henry fiist fixed his eyes as a proper consort, 
bote means the long breach between the Saxon and Nor- 
interest would be finally united. It only remained to get 
the scruple of her being a nun ; but this a council, de- 
to hts interests, readily admitted ; and Matilda being pro. 
ced free to marry, the nuptials were celebrated with great 
1 and solemnity. 

was at this un&Toonbte juncture that Kobut tt^iirQ&iL 
o 3 
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from ftbroad, and, after uAing poveraion of his 

nions, laid hit cbiiin to the crown of England. But prupoMbl 

an accommodation being made, it whs stipulatid that KotN 

upon the payment of a. OTrtain sura, ^tould resign 

■ions to Eugland; and that if dthcr of the princes 

out issue, Uie otker should succeed to his dominions. B 

treaty being fatEfied, the armies on each side were tli^baailej as 

and Robert, Isvii^ lived two months in the utmost hannit •. z 

with his brotllcri leturncd in peucc to his own dominions. 

But Robcfi^s indiscretion soun rendered him un£t to gon 
any sttUe ; Ii^.wtt totally averse to business, and only studio 
of the more splendid uinusemeDts or employment erf' life. 1 
servants pillaofdiiinii without compunction; and he is descrit 
as lying whole da^ o-bed for want of clothes, of which tl 
bad robbed him. ' His subjects were treated still more i 
ptorably ; for bong under the command of petty and 
tyrants, who plundered thera witliout mercy, the whole 
was becomsis scene of violence and depn.>dalion. It wn< ')* 
this misMable exigence, that the Normans at length had 
conisci to tfmif, from whose wise admimslmtion of hbl 
iendtoBtm thej expected s similitude of prosprtity, ^uU 
H^e'the reins of ^^rs. Heniy very readily promised to redl 
their griovanees, A he knew it would be the direct method n! 
second his own ambition. The year ensuing, therefore, hU 
landed in Normandy with a strong array, look some of If 
principal towns; and a battle ensuing, Robert's forces wi 
totally overthrown, and he himself taken prisoner, willi 
ten thousand of his men, and all the conuderoble barons 
had adhered to his misfortunes. This victory was followed bjr 
the fmal reduction of Normandy; while Henry returned in 
triumph to England, leading with him his captive brother, who, 
after a life of bravery, generosity, and truth, now found himself 
not only deprived of his patrimony and his friends, but also 
his freedom. Henry, unmindful of his brother's former mag- 
nanimity with regard to him, detained him a prisoner during 
the remainder of his life, which was no less than twenty-^ght 
years ; and he died in tlii: castle of Cardiff, in Glamorgatishire. 
It is even said by some, that he was deprived of bis sight by a 
red-hot copper bason applied to his eyes ; while his brother at- 
tempted to stifle the reproaches of his conscience, by founding 
the abbey of Reading, which was then considered as a suffi- 
cient atonement for every degree of barbarity. 

Fortune now seemed to smile upon Henry, and promise a 
long succession of tclicity. He was in peaceable possession ai 
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» powerful states, and had a son, who was acknowledgc»d 
lisputcd heir, arrived at his eighteenth year, whom he loved 
St tenderly. His daughter Matilda was also married to the 
iperor Henry V. of Germany, and she had been sent to that 
irt, while yet but eight years old, for her education. All 
prospects, however, were at once clouded by unforeseen 
jfortunes and accidents, which tinctured his remaining years 
h misery. The king, from the facility with which he 
irped the crown, dreading that his family might be subverted 
h the same ease, took care to have his son recognized as his 
rcessor by the states of England; and carried him over to 
mnandy, to receive the homage of the barons of that duchy, 
ler performing this requisite ceremony, Henry, returning 
umphantly to England, brought with him a numerous retinue 
the chief nobility, who seemed to share in his successes. In 
e of the vessels of the fleet, his son and several young noble- 
jn, the companions of his pleasures, went together, to render 
3 passage more agreeable. The king set sail from Barfleur, 
d was soon carried by a fair wind out of sight of land. The 
nee was detained by some accident ; and his sailors, as well as 
!ir captain, Fitz-Stephen, having spent the interval in drinking, 
rame so disordered, that they ran the ship upon a rock, and it 
s immediately dashed to'pieces. The prince was put into the 
It, and might have escaped, had he not been called back by 
i cries of Maude, his natural sister. He was at first conveyed 
t of danger himself, but could not leave a person so dear to 
:ish without an effort to save her. He therefore prevailed 
on the sailors to row back and take her in. The approach 
the boat giving several others, who had bex'n left upon the 
eck, the hopes of saving their lives, numbers leaped in, and 
! whole went to the bottom. Above a hundred and forty 
ang noblemen, of the principal families of England and Nor* 
ndy, were lost on this occasion. A butcher of Rouen was 
r only person on board who escaped ; he clung to the mast, 
i was taken up the next morning by some fishermen. Fitz- 
^phen, the captain, while the butcher was thus buffeting the 
ves for his life, swam up to him, and inquired if the prince 
s yet living ; when being told that he had perished, '* Then 
all not out-live him,'' said the captain, and immediately sunk 
the bottom. The shrieks of these unfortunate people were 
ird from the shore, and the noise even reached the king's 
p, but the cause was then unknown. Henry entertained 
3CS, for three days, that his son had put into some distant 
:t in England ; but when certain intelligence of the calQAnit^ 
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nas brouglit to him, liu fainted away, and was never wtn I [ 
»milc rrom that moment to the day of bis death, which follm ^z 
somL' t'ltac nftor at Si. Denis, a little town in Nunnandy, fta i. 
fating tiK> plentifully of lumproys, a dish he was particului 
fond of. IJK died in the sixty-seventh year of hii agp, u 
the tliirty-fiftli of his reign, leaving, by will, his daughter Ui , 
lilda heiR-ss of nil his dominions. 




STEPIilLN. I 

NO sooner was the king known to be dead, than Stephen, I 
son of Adulu, the king's sister, and tlie Count of Blois, I 
conscious of his own power and influence, resolved to socait I 
to himself the possession of what he so long desired. He I 

speedily hastened from Normandy, and, arriving at London, ' 
was immediately saluted king by all the lower ranks of propli'. 
Being thus secure of the people, his next step was to gain ovit 
the clergy; and, for that purpose, his brorher, tlie Bishop of 
Winchester, exerted all his inHueiice among them with good 
success. Thus was Stephen made king by one of those speedy 
revolutions which ever mark the barbarity of a state lu which 
they are customary. 

The first acts of an usurper are always popular, Stephen, 
iu order to secure his tottering throne, passed a charter, grant- 
ing several privileges to the diflen'nt orders of the slate. To 
the nobility, a permission to hum in ihiir own forests; to the 
clergy, a speedy filling of all vacant b..uKliL-es ; and to the 
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restoration of the laws of Edward the Confessor. To 
f still more securely, he took possession of the royal 
at Winchester, and had his title ratified hy the pope 
rt of the money. 

not long, however, that Matilda delayed asserting her 
he crown. She landed upon the coast of Sussex, as- 
lobert, Earl of Gloucester, natural son of the late king. 
2 of Matilda's retinue, upon this occasion, amounted 
re than one hundred and forty knights, who imme- 
ok possession of Arundel castle ; but the nature of 
soon increased the number of her partisans, and her 
ry day seemed to gain ground upon those of her an- 
Meantime, Stephen, being assured of her arrival, dew 
Arundel castle, where she had taken refuge, and whert: 
rotccted by the queen dowager, who secretly favoured 
isions. This fortress was too feeble to promise a long 
and would have been soon taken, had it not been 
id to the king that, as it was a castle belonging to the 
wager, it would be an infringement on the respi^ct 
r, to attempt taking it by force. There was a spirit 
)ity mixed with the rudeness of the times, that unac- 
' prevailed in many transactions. Stephen permitted 
:o come forth in safety, and had her conveyed with 

Bristol, another fortress equally strong with tliat from 
e permitted her to retire. It would bo tedious to re- 
arious skirmishes on cither side, in pursuance of their 
t pretensions ; it will suffice to say, that Matilda's 
reased every day, while her antagonist seemed every 
>ccome weaker ; and a victory gained by the queen, 
>phen from the throne, and exalted Matilda in his 
atilda was crowned at Winchester with all imaginable 

• 

a, however, was unfit for government. She affected to 
nobility with a degree of disdain, to which they had 
unaccustomed ; so that the fickle nation once more 
pity their deposed king, and repent the steps they had 
ler favour. The Bishop of Winchester was not remiss 
ing these discontents ; and when he found the people 

1 tumult, detached a party of his friends and vassals 
up the city of London, where the queen then resided, 
ime time, measures were taken to instigate the Lon- 

a revolt, and to seize her person. Matilda, having 
tice of this conspiracy, fled to Winchester, whither the 
:ill her secret enemy, followed her, watchia« «Ai o^- 
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portunity to ruin her cause. His party was soon sufficiently 
strong to bid the queen open defiance, and to besiege her in the 
very place where she first received his benediction. There she 
continued for some time, but the town being pressed by a 
famine, she was obliged to escape ; while her brother, the £aii 
of Gloucester, endeavouring to follow, was taken prisoner, and 
exchanged for Stephen, who still continued a captive. Thus a 
sudden revolution once more took place : Matilda was deposed^ 
and obliged to seek for safety in Oxford. Stephen was again 
recognized as king, and tak^i from the dungeon to be replaced 
on his tlirone. 

But he was now to enter the Ibts with a new opposer, who 
was every day coming to maturity, and growing more formi- 
dable : this was Henry, the son of Matilda, who had now reached 
his sixteenth year ; and gave the greatest hopes of being one 
day a valiant leader and a consummate politician. 

With the wishes of the people in his favour, young Heniy 
was resolved to claim his hereditary kingdom, and to dispute 
once more Stephen's usurped pretensions; and accordingly 
made an invasion of England, where he was immediately joined 
by almost all the barons of the kingdom. 

In the mean time, Stephen, alarmed at the power and popu- 
larity of his young rival, tried every method to anticipate the 
purpose of his invasion ; but finding it impossible to turn the 
torrent, he was obliged to have recourse to treaty. It was 
therefore agreed, by all parties, that Stephen should reign 
during his life; and that justice should be administered in his 
name. That Henry should, on Stephen's death, succeed to 
the kingdom ; and William, Stephen's son, should inherit 
Boulogne and his patrimonial estate. After all the barons had 
sworn to this treaty, which filled the whole kingdom with joy^ 
Henry evacuated England ; and Stephen returned to the peace- 
able enjoyment of his throne. His reign, however, was soon 
after terminated by his death, which happened about a year 
after the treaty, at Canterbury, wharc he was interred. 
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rHE fitst act of Henry's government gave the people a 
happy omen of his future wise administration. Conscioui 
' his power, he began to correct those abuses, and to resume 
icxe privileges, which had been extorted iront the weakness 
• the creduli^ of his predecessors. He immediately dismissed 
11 those mercenary soldiers who committed infinite disorders 
I the nation. He resumed many of those benefactions which 
Ad been made to churches and monasteries' in the former 
tigos. He gave charters to several towns, by which the citi- 
*at clumed their freedom and privileges,' independent of any 
Mperior but himself. These charters were the groundwork 
<if English liberty. The struggles which had before this time 
bcm, whether the king, or the barons, or the clergy, should be 
despotic over the people, now began to assume a new aspect; 
Ud a fourth order, namely, that of the more opulent of the 
Nople, began to claim a share in admimstration. Thus was 
lie feudal government at first impaired; and liberty began to 
e more equally diffused throughout the nation. 
Henry being thus become the most powerful prince of his 
^, the undisputed monarch of England, possessed of more 
lan a third of France, and having humbled the barons that 
ould circumscribe his power, he might naturally be expected 
I reign with very little opposition for the future. But it hap- 
sned otherwise. He found the severest mortifications from a 
uiter where he least expected resistance. 
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The famous Thomas a Bccket, the first man of English ex* 
traction who had, since the Norman conquest, risen to any 
share of power, was the son of a citizen of London. Having 
received his early education in the schools of that metropolis, 
he resided some time at Paris ; and, on his return, became clerk 
in the sherifTs office. From that humble station he rose, 
through the gradations of office, until at last he was made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, a dignity second only to that of the 
king. 

No sooner was he fixed in this high station, which rendered 
him for life the second person in the kingdom, than he endea- 
voured to retrieve the character of sanctity, which his former 
levities might have appeared to oppose. He was in his person 
the most mortified man that could be seen. He wore sackcloth 
next his skin. He changed it so seldom, that it was filled with 
dirt and vermin. His usual diet was bread, his drink water; 
which he rendered farther unpalatable, by the mixture of un- 
savoury herbs. His back was mangled with frequent discipline. 
He every day washed, on his knees, the feet of thirteen beggars. 
Thus pretending to sanctity, he set up for being a defender 
of the privileges of the clergy, which had for a long time been 
enormous, and which it wa<s Henry's aim to abridge. 

An opportunity soon offered, that gave him a popular pretext 
for beginning his intended reformation. A man in holy orders 
had debauched the daughter of a gentleman in Worcestershire; 
and then murdered the father, to prevent the effects of his re- 
sentment. The atrociousness of the crime produced a spirit of 
indignation among the people: and the king insisted that the 
assassin should be tried by the civil magistrate. This Beckct 
opposed, alledging the privileges of the church. 

In order to determine this matter, the king summoned a ge- 
neral council of the nobility and prelates at Clarendon, to whom 
he submitted this great and important affair, and desired their 
concurrence. These councils seem at that time convened 
rather to give authority to the king's decrees, than to enact law* 
that were to bind their posterity. A number of regulations 
were there drawn up, which were afterwards well known under 
the title of the Constitutions of Clarendon, and were then voted 
without opposition. By these regulations it was enacted, that 
clergymen accused of any crime should be tried in the civil 
courts ; that laymen should not be tried in the spiritual courts, 
except by legal and reputable witnesses. These, with some 
others of less consequence, or implied in the above, to the 
number of sixteen, were readily subscribed to by all the bbhops 
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present ; Bcckct himself, who at first shewed some n4uctanci>« 
a4<led hi^ name to the number. But Alexander, who was at 
that time pope, condemned them in the strongest terms, abro- 
gated, annulled, and rejected thenu-' 

This produced a contest between the king and Becket, who, 
having attained the highest honours the monarch could bestow^ 
tpok part with his holiness. In the midat of this dispute, Beckrt, 
with an intrepidity peculiar to himself, arraying himself in his 
episcopal vestments, and with the cross in his hand, went for- 
ward to the king's palace, and, entering the royal apartments, 
sat down, holding up the cross as his banner of protection. 
There he put himself, in the most solemn manner, under the 
protection of the supreme pontiff; and, upon receiving a refusal 
tp leave the kingdom, he secretly withdrew in disguise, and at 
la$t found means to cross over to the Continent. 

The intrepidity of Becket, joined to his apparent sanctity, 
gained him a very favourable reception upon the Continent, 
botli from the people and their governors. 

The pope and he were not remiss to retort their fulminations, 
and to shake the very foundation of the king's authority. 
Becket compared himself to Christ, who had been condemned 
by a lay tribunal, and who was crucified anew in the present 
oppressions under which the church laboured. But he did not 
rest in complaints only : he issued out a censure, excommu- 
nicating the. king's chief ministers by name, all that were con- 
cerned in sequestering the revenues of his see, and all who 
obeyed or favoured the Constitutions of Clarendon. 

Frequent attempts, indeed, were made towards an accom- 
modation: but the mutual jealousies that each bore to the 
other, and their anxiety not to lose the least advantage in the 
negociation, often protracted this desirable treaty. 

At length, however, the nui.tual aim of both made a recon- 
ciliation necessary; but nothing could exceed the insolence 
with which Becket conducted himself upon his first landing in 
England. Instead of retiring quietly to his diocese, with that 
modesty which became a man just pardoned by his king, he made 
a progress through Kent, in ail the splendour and magnificence 
of a sovereign pontiff. As he approached Southwark, the clergy, 
the laity, men of all ranks and ages, oame ibf th to meet him, 
and celebrated his triumphal entry with hymns of- joy. Thus 
confident of the voice and the hearts of the p«eple, .he began to 
launch forth his thunders agfiinst those who had been hi& for- 
mer opposers. The Archbishop -of York, who tod ^ crowned 
Henr/s eldest son in his absence, was the first ag^t whom 
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The'BisbtqwbfLt 

mad SklalMiy he actDkllj excc^nn>nicate<I. One mm I 
coBBuoicatcd for hkni^ apokoi againsi him; and an 
for btTJng cut off the Uil of cMie of his boc^M. 

Henry wu then in Nraaandy,' while the primate ir« Ik 
tnvmphuitly pM»iliiig throogli the kingdom; and it w»l 
withont the uimavt indigaatiaa that he receiv<>l infornunn . 
hii turtuloU iaaoiaya, Wh«n tbp suspended and eiM — 
manioted pieUtn airifed with their coiuplsints, iiii uj j^ 
koew BO bomdt. He tnvke forth into tbc rorat acrimaoa 
expfonooB against that anogant churchman, wfaom Iw b) . . 
ratted liaa & lowcat uation to be tbt- plague of hb life,* ;<^ 
the coabmal diatUTber of bn gownmcnt. The ArcfabblKV 
Yoib lemaAed to bim, that to long as Bfckct lived, km .-r_ 
nerer expect tu enjoy peace or ttanqutllity ; and the fcingU ^ dK 
wlfbnntootuito an exclamation, thai he had nofrieiubiM(|LEe ■ 
him, or he vmild not ao long have be«n exposed to tl 
of that nngrateful hypocrite. llMn wotAt excited the altaW -^ 
of the whole court; an4 aimed four of his most rraoluie^J^^s* 
t^idaati, to gratify their monarch'^ secret inclinations. I^fl^*^ 
compiraton, bdng joined by aome aatistanls at thpplace oftix*!'^'' * 
meeting, proceeded to Canterbury with all that haste their Um^ W ^ 
intentioni required. Advancitig dir>.-ct]y to Becket's faouXiV^^ 
and entering hir iqmttment, thej reproached him very fieit^ I '^ 
for the rasbneu and iniolence of his conduct. During lh^ 1^ 
altercation, the time approached for Becket to assist at yesfBb V 
whither he went unguarded, the conipinitors following, av F! 
preparing for their attempt. As lOon as he reached the altVi V" 
where it ia just to think he aspired at the glory of martyrdoAiS 
they all fell upon him t and having cloven bis bead with t** V 
peatcd blowi, he dropt down dead before the altar of St. Bene-B 
diet, which una besmeared with hia blood and brains,.,^' ■ 

Nothing could exceed the king's conslpmation upon receif' I 
ing the first news of this prelate's catastrophe. He was in- I 
stuntly sensible that the murder would be uUimately imputed I 
to him; and at length, in order tu divert the minds of the j 
people to a different object, he undertook an expedition agoimt | 
Ireland. 1 

Ireland was at that time in pretty much the same situatioo I 
tliftt Kn^and had been after the first invasion of the Saxon. 
Tliey had been early converted to Christianity ; and, for thife 
or four centufiM' after, posaCsBed a very large proportion of the 
learning; uf Ae timet. Being undisturbed by foreign invasions, 
and purliapt too poor to invite the rapacity of conquerors, tbej 
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enjoyed a peaceful life, which they gave up to piety, and such 
learning as was then thought necessary to promote it. Of 
their learning, their arts, their piety, and even their polished 
manners, too many monuments remain to this day for us to 
make the least doubt concerning them : but it is equally true, 
that in time they fell from these advantages; and their de- 
generate posterity, at the period we are now speaking of, 
were wrapt in the darkest barbarity. 

At the time when Henry first planned the invasion of the 
island, it was divided into five-principalities : namely, Leinster, 
Mcalh, Munster, Ulster, and Connaught; each governed by 
its respective monarch. As it had been usual for one or other of 
those to take the lead in their wars, he was denominated sole 
monarch of the kingdom, and possessed of a power resembling 
that of the early Saxon monarchs in England. Roderic O'Con- 
nor, King of Connaught, was then advanced to this dignity, and 
Dcrniot M^Morrogh was King of Leinster. This last named 
prince, a weak, licentious tyrant, had carried off and ravished 
the daughter of the King of Meath, who, being strengtjicncd 
by the alliance of the King o( Connaught^ invaded the rar 
.visher's dominions, and expelled him from his kingdom. The 
prince, thus justly punished, had recourse to Henry, who was 
at that time in Guienne; and offered to hold his kingdom of 
the English crown, in case he .recovered it by the king's 
assistance. Henry readily accepted the offer ; but being at that 
time embarrassed by more near interests, he only gave Dermot 
letters patent ; by which he empowered all his subjects to aid 
the Irish prince in the recovery of his dominions. Dermot, rely- 
ing on this authority, returned to Bristol, where, after some diffi- 
cqlty, he formed a treaty with Richard, sumamed Strongbow, 
Enrl of Pembroke, who agreed to reinstate him in his dominions, 
upon condition of his being married to his daughter Eva, and dc- 
dared heir of all his territory. Being thus assured of assistance, 
he returned privately to Ireland, and coiicealed himself during 
the. winter in the monastery of Ferns, which he had founded. 
Robert FitK-Stephens was the first knight who was able, the 
ensuing spring, to fulfil his engagements, by landing with a 
hundred and thirty knights, sixty esquires, and three hundred 
archexs. They were soon after joined by Maurice Pendergast, 
who, about the same time, brought over ten knights and sixty 
archers ; and with this small body of forces they resolved on 
besieging Wexford, which was to be theirs by treaty. This 
town was quickly reduced; and the adventurers being rein- 
forced l^ another body of men, to the amount of a. hundred 



ftiKl flffy, QAder the command of Maurice Fitsgerald^ cou| 
an army that struck the barbarous natives with awe. Rod 
the chief monarch of the island, ventured to oppose them 
he was defeated ; and soon after the Prince of Ossoiy 
obliged to submit, and give hostages for his future condud 

■Dermot -being thus reinstated in his hereditary domh 
4oon begaq to conceive hopes of extending the limits c 
power, and making himself master of Ireland. With 
views, -he endeavoured to expedite Strongbow ; who, 
:peraonally prohibited by the king, was not yet come 
Dcitmot tried to inflame his ambition by the glory of the 
quest, and his avarice by the advantages it would pre 
he expatiated on the cowardice of the natives, and the c€!r 
of fais' success. Strongbow firsft sent <over ftaymond, ( 
his retinue, with ten knights and seventy •archers ;' stt 
ceiving permission shortly after for him^lf, he laiuke^ 
two hundred horse, and a hundred archers. All these IE 
forces now joining together, became irresistible-} and t 
■the whole number did not amount to a thousand, yet sue 
the barbarous state of the natives, that ik\Kj 'WfTrc «Vety 
■put to the Tout. The city of Waterford quickly surreiit 
Dublin was takbn by assault ; and Stiiongbow soon ■ afte: 
rying Eva, according to treaty, ^became master tyf the 'ki 
of Ixiinster upon Dermot'45 decease. ■/ • — • 

The island being thus in u manner wholly subdue 
nothing was capable of opposing the farther |>rogress 
Knglibh amis, Henry became willing to lihare in persor 
hcmours which 'the advertturcrs had already seclired. 
therefore, shortly after landed in Ireland, at liid head 
hundred knights and some soldiefd ; not ^ much to c6hi 
disputed territory, as to take possession of a kingdom, 
after a trifling effort, in which very little money was exj 
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mistresses, Rosamond Clifford, better known by the name of 
Fair Rosamond, whose personal charms and whose death make 
so conspicuous a figure in the romances and the ballads of the 
times, was the most remarkable. She is said to have been the 
most beautiful woman that was ever seen in England, and that 
Henry loved her with a long and faithful attachment. 

In order to secure her from the resentment of his queen, 
who, from having been formerly incontinent herself, now 
became jealous of his incontinence, he concealed her in a laby- 
rinth in Woodstock-park, where he passed in her company his 
hours of vacancy and pleasure. How long this secret inter- 
course continued is not told us; but it was not so closely 
concealed but that it came to the queen's knowledge, who, as 
the accounts add, being guided by a clue of silk to her fair 
rival's retreat, obliged her, by holding a drawn dagger to her 
breast, to swallow poison. Whatever may be the veracity of 
this story, certain it is that this haughty woman, though for- 
merly offensive by her own gallantries, was now no less so by 
her jealousy ; and she it was who first sowed the seeds of dis- 
sention between the king and his children. 

Young Henry, the king's eldest son, was taught to believe 
himself injured, when, upon being crowned as partner in the 
kingdom, he was not admitted into a share of the administra- 
tion. His discontents were shared by his brothers Geoffry 
and Richard, whom the queen persusulcd to assert their title 
to the territories assigned them. Queen Eleanor herself was 
meditating an escape to the court of France, whither her sons 
had retired, and had put. on man's apparel for that purpose, 
when she was Seized by the king's order, and put into con- 
finement. Thus Henry saw all his long perspective of future 
happiness totally clouded : his sons, scarce yet arrived at man- 
hood, eager to share the spoils of their father's possessions; 
his queen warmly encouraging those undutiful princes in 
their rebellion ; and many potentates of Europe not ashamed 
to lend them assistance to support their pretensions. 

It was not long before the young princes had sufficient in- 
fluence upon the Continent to raise a powerful confederacy 
in their favour. •*'^ 

Henry, therefore, knowing the influence of superstition over 
the minds of the people, and, perhaps, apprehensive that a 
part of his troubles arose from the displeasure of Heaven, re- 
solved to do penance at the shrine of St. Thomas, at Canter- 
bury, for that was the name given to Becket upon his canoni- 
sation. As soon as. he came within sight of tho church, of 
£ 3 » 
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tDWilrd$'m:'t»Wti, «nd pfostMied Inillslilf lidbl^ Uto 
thb ^nt liiM cby he Veei'ived iri^sdtatkm.)' dtid^ 
London, was^ dCqtikilltC^ wHh tlM^ ii|4M>«ft^kf i^ws <}f :» 
'oviT t!ie SctHis obtliined oh*l!fae''v^idayatfM«'abiUftlfafli;^ 

From thKt titoie Hctoiyii 'ifflyM"bi^ to • Weftir i'lil^ 
'aspect: the'l]«r«)li9,'wh6liM'l^e¥6lfe^» <|jr-'^^ 
'a tcvoIt» itlade iriAtajai ^uMliMkM; 'they ^ddl«irti t^ 
castles to the victc^; ahd' 'Engkitid, >i» >a) >fiHAr weelfer' 
rcstdn^ it> |>ert'ect tift^uHmy. Vciu^ fit^ity, wh&wtt A 
* to t!rabark ^th e large army, 'to kecond the- efforts ^ 
^^ngHsh instftgchts, finding all- dbturbamccb iquieteid tt 
abandoned all thoughts 6f the expediticta. ' ' ■ .- 

This prirfee died soon alter, in the tiii^elttyuiiHttfa yMr*4f.' 
age, of a fever, Irt Martel, not without the dcj^)eftt vemofie' 
his undutiful tottdoet towards his father. • : 

As this prince left no posterity, Richard ^Mj 
in his room'i sfnd he soon discovered the mxHH ttKlMt 
*thftt had misled his elder brother. " ^• 

A Crusade having been once mete:p|K)geei^''IIU5iiiuii, 
htfd long wisbed to have all the gldi^ of so^ii^tf ^pc^lMeniij 
hitTtsclf, and who could tiot bear to have evi^ -his ftidwri 
partner in his victories, entered into a ccAafcderacy with tte 
King of France, who promised to cbrtfirm him in those wistoj 
at which he so ardently aspired. By this, Henry found hioi' 
self obliged to give up all hopes of taking the cross, mndcom- 
poHcd to enter upon a war with France and his eldest ibxhi, wIm> 
were iiniiaturdlly leagued a^inst hiri>^ ^4 

At last^ however, a treaty was concluded, in which he wai 
obliged to submit to many mortifying concessions. - But stiU 
more so, when, upon demanding a list of the barokis that it 
was stipulated he should pardon, he found his son John, bit 
favourite child, among the -number. He had long borne an 
infirm state of body with calm resignation; he had seen his 
childrea rebel without much emotion; but when he saW 
that child, whose intert^t always lay next to his heart, among 
the number of those who were in rebellion against him, he 
could no longer contain his indignation. He broke out into 
expressions of the utmost despair ; cursed the day on which 
he had received his miserable being; and bestowed on his 
ungrateful children a malediction, which he never after could 
be prevailed upon to retract. Thfe more his heart was disposed 
for friendship and affection, the more he resented this htst- 
barous. return ; and now, not having one comer in hi» hcatt 
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tohoro hp could look for comrort, or fly for refuge from his 
conflicting pastiotn, he lost all his farmer vivacity. A linger- 
in;; fever, caused by a broken hent, soon after lerminat^d his 
lite and his miseries. He died Bt ibc caslte of Chinon, m^r 
SaumuT, in the flfty-eighth ytw of his age, and the thirty- 
, fifth nf his reign : in l,hc course of which he displRyed all the 
abilities of a politician, all the sagacity of a Itigislaltfr, and all 
the magnanimity of a hero. 




RICHARD 1. SURNAMKD CCEUR I>E LION. 

RICliARD, upon his accession to the throne, was still 
inflaroi'dwith the desire of going upon the Crusade; and, 
at length, thu king halving got togethnt » suflUcieut supply for 
his undertaking^ having even sold hi^;' superiority over the king- 
dom 'of Scotland, which had been Mcquirod in the lost reign, 
for«tDuderatc sum, he set-uut lor the (k>ly Land, whither he 
vim lia]M>1Icd by repratod meslages trom th^ ;Kiag of France, 
who was ready to embark in the saiixc entei^risc. ■ 

The fiiH 'place' of 'rendezvous for She two armicsof England 
and ■ France, mas the plain of Vevylay, on the borders of Bur- 
gundy, where, when Richard and Philip arrived, they found tbeir 
armin fUnoanting to a hundred thousand Sghting men. Hero 
the French and English princi-s entered into the moet solemn 
of mutual 4UppoU, and -^leteiminCdj to «an- 
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duct their armies to the Holy Land by sea; they were obliged, 
however, by stress of weather, to take shelter in Messina, 
the capital of Sicily, where they were detained during the 
Y^holc winter. Richard took up his quarters in the suburbs, 
and possessed himself of a small fort, which commanded the . 
harbour. Philip quartered his troops in the town, and lived | 
upon good terms with the Sicilian king. I 

Many were the mistrusts and the mutual reconciliations 
between these two monarchs, which were very probably in- 
flamed by the Sicilian king's endeavours. At length, however, 
having settled all controversies, they set sail for the Holy Land, 
where the French arrived long before the English. 

Upon the arrival of the English army in Palestine, however, 
fortune was seen to declare more openly in favour of the com- 
mon cause. The French and Etighsh j^rinces seemed to forget 
their secret jcalou^rcs, and.to ilct in concert,,. But shortly after, 
Philip, from the bad state jof. bis jicahb, returned to France, 
leaving Richard ten thousand of his troops, undi^r the command 
of the Duke of Burgumly. Richard^ing now^left conductor 
of the war, went on froni victory fto "victory. The Christian 
adventurers, under his command,/ dotermihed to besiege the 
renowned city of Ascalon, in order Ito prepare the way for attack- 
ing Jerusalem with grckter advantage. Saladin, the most 
heroic of all the Saracen monarchs, , was resolved to dispute their 
march, and placed himself upon ihi road with an army of three 
hundred thousand men. This w$8 a' day equal to Richard's 
wishes, this an enemy worthy his . J»f^hest ambition. The 
English Crusaders wore victorious. Richard, when the wings of 
his army were defeated, led on the main body in person, and 
restored the battle. The Saracens fled in the utmost confusion, 
and no less than forty thousand of their number perished in the 
field of battle. Ascalon soon surrendered after this victory; 
other cities of less note followed the example; and Richard 
was at last able to advance within sight of Jerusalem, the 
object of his long and ardent expectations. But just at this 
glorious juncture his ambition was to suffer a total overthrow; 
upon reviewing his forces, and considering his abilities to pro- 
secute the siege, he found that his army was ao wasted with 
famine, fatigue, and even with victory, that they were neither 
able nor willing to second the views of their commander. It 
appeared, therefore, absolutely necessary to come to an accom- 
modation with Saladin ; and a . truce for three years was 
accordingly concluded; in which it was agreed^ that the sea-port 
towns of Palestine should remain in the hands of the Christians; 
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«nd that all of that Toligion should bo permitted to make their 
pilgrimagd to Jerusalem in perfect security. 

Richard, having thus concluded his expedition with more 
glory than advantage, began to think of returning home : but 
Seing obliged to taiu; the road through Germany, in the habit 
'of a pilgrim, he Was arrested by Leopold, Duke of Austria, who 
commanded him to be imprisoned, and loaded with shackles, 
to the disgrace of honour and humanity. The emperor soon 
after required the prisoner to be delivered up to him, and stipu- 
lated a large sum of money to the duke as a reward for his ser- 
vice. Thus the King of England, who had long filled the world 
with his fame, v^fts basely thrown into a dungeon, and loaded 
with irons, by those who expected to reap a sordid advantage 
irom hid misfortunes. It was a long time before his subjects 
in England knew what was become of their beloved monarch. 
So- little intercourse was there between difl'crcnt nations at that 
•time, that this di^covcty is- '"said by some to have bevn made by 
a poor 'French minstrel^ who playing upon his harp, hear tlsc 
fortress in wrhich Richard was coiASnedy-a tune which iio knew 
That 'inshappy moda^oli wa^ fond of,' he was answt>re^ l)y the 
'king from within, 'w4i6' with his harp flayed the same tune, 
knd thus discovtTcd the place of his confinement, 

However, the English ^t length prevailed upon this bar- 
barous monarch, who now saw that he could no longer detain his 
f)risoncr, to listeh to terms of accommodation. A ransom was 
figreed upon, Which amounted to a hundred and fifty thousand 
marks, or atK)ut'thred huiidred thoutoud pounds of our money; 
Upon the paytncnt of Which, Richard was onc^ moref ivstored 
to hK k*xpectif^g subjects. ' • 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the English ir^iMi seHn'g 
their tndiidreh return, after all hh achievements and sUfierings. 
He made his entry into London in triumph ; and such was the 
profusion of wealth shewn by the citizens, that the German 
lords, who attended him, were heard to say, that if the emperor 
had known of their affluence he would not so easily have 
parted with their king. He soon after ordered himself to be 
crowned anew nt Winchester. He convoked a general council 
at Nottingham, at which he confiscated all his brother John's 
possessions, who had basely endeavoured to prolong his cap- 
tivity, and gone over to the King of France with that intent. 
However, he pardoned him soon after, with this generous 
remark, " I wish I could as <?asily forget my brother's oftencc 
as he will my pardon." 

Richard's death was occasioned by a singular accident. A 
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vassal of the crown had taken possession of a treasure^ whick 
was found by one of his peasants, in digging a field in France ; 
and, to secure the remainder, he sent a part of it to the king. 
Richard, as superior lord, sensible that he had a right to the 
whole, insisted on its being, sent him; and, upon refusal^ 
attacked the castle of Chalus, where he understood this treasure 
had been deposited » On the fourth day of the siegp, as he was 
riding round the place to observe where the assault might be 
given with the fairest probability of success, he was aimed at 
by one Bertram de Jourdan, an archer, from the castle, and 
pierced in the shoulder with an arroWt ThQ wound was not 
in itself dangerous ; but an unskilful surgeon endeavouring to 
disengage the arrow from the flesh, so rankled the. wound, that 
it mortified, and brought on fatal symptoms. Richard, when 
he found his end approaching, made a will, in which he be- 
queathed the kingdom, with all his treasure, to his.-brother John, 
except a fourth part, which he distributed among his servants. 
He ordered also, that the archer who had shot him should be 
brought into his pr^ence, and demanded what injury he had 
done him that he should take. away his Ijfe? The prisoner 
answered, with deliberate intrepidity, " You kille<], with yqur 
own hands, my father and my two brother^, and you intended 
to have hanged me. I am now m your .power, apd my tor- 
ments may give you revenge; but I will endure them vyith plea- 
sure, since it is my consolation that I have rid t)ic world o( a 
tyrant." Richard, struck. with thi^.^nswcr,,or4^ed the soldier 
to be presented with one hundred shillings, and set at liberty: 
but M.arcade, the general who commanded under him, like a 
true ruffian, ordered him to be flayed alive, an4 then hangod. 
Richard di^d in the tenth year of his reign, and the forty-second 
of his age, leaving only one natural son, called Philip, behind 
him. 




JOHN. 

JOHN, who was readily put in pocscMion of the Enalisfa 
throne, lost no time to sccuiid his int^^Kst on the ContiiKot; 
and his firet care was to recover the revolted provinces from 
young Arthur, his nephew. But from the pride and cruelty of 
his temper, he soon became hateful to his subjects ; and his 
putting his nephew, Arthur, who had a right to the crown, to 
death with hi» own hands, in priion, served to render him 
completely hateful. 

Hitherto John was rather hateful to his (ubjects Uian con- 
temptible; they rather dreaded than despised him. Bnt he 
•oon shewed that he might be ofibnded, if not without resent- 
ment, at least with impunity. It was the fate of this vicious 
prince to make tboMthe enemiet of himself, whom he wanted 
abilities to make the enemies of each other. The clergy had 
for some time acted as a community independent of the crown, 
and had their elections of each other generally coftfirmed by 
the pope, to whom alone they owed subjection. However, the 
election of archbishops had for some time been a continual sub- 
jcct of dispute between the suffragan bishops and the Augustine 
monks, and both had precedents to conhrm their prclenaions. 
John sided with the bishops, and sent two knights of his train, 
who were fit instruments for such a prince, to expel the monks 
from their convent, and to take possession of their revenues. 
The pope was not displeased with these divisions i and instead 
of electing eitlier of Uio persons appointed by the contendinf 
partict, he nominated Stephen Laagton, ai Archbishop of Ct» 
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tcrbury. John, 'however, refusing to admit the i 
pope's choosing, the kingdom was put under an inter 
instrument of terror, in thfi kftMU of the see of 
calculated to strik^ tile senses in the highest deg 
operate upon the supefstkio.us minds of the people, 
was immediately pat to divine sendee^ and to the adi 
of all the sacouni'nts but baptiftoi. The church 
shut ; the stiijtues of the saints were laid on the g 
dead were Ivfused Christian burial, and were i 
ditches on t|c highways, witkout the i|»ual rites, or 
solemnity. \ . / 

No situatioo could jbc m.one dq>lorab,le than tha/ of 
th is occasion. Furious fU his indigpiHcty jealouii of h 
and apprehending ai^ eoexny in every hce^, ix- is said 
ing a conspiracy agteQ^ bis iile, he ikufr himself u 
night in the castle of Nlsttifltfham,'' and suffered n 
proach his person. But what was his constematio 
found that the pope had actually given away his V 
the monarch of France, and that the prince of that ci 
actually preparing an army to take possession of his 
John, who, unsettled and apprehensive, scarcely k 
to turn, was still able to make an expiring effort to 
enemy. All hated as he was, the natural enmity b 
French and the English, the name of king whic 
retained, and some remaining power, put him at t 
ll sixty thousand men, a sufficient number indeed, bu 

relied on, and with these he advanced to Dover. E 
regarded the important preparations on both sides 
j patience; and the decisive blow was soon expected 

j the church was to triumph, or to be overthrown. I 

Philip nor John had ability equal to the pontiff by > 
were actuated ; who appeared on this occasion toe 
politician for either. He only intended to make use 
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the barons, and so effectually intimidated the king, that he per* 
suaded him to take the most extraordinary oath in all the records 
of history, before all the people, kneeling upon his knees, and 
with his hands held up between those of the legate. 

'* I, John, by the grace of God, King of England, and Lord 
^' of Ireland, in order to expiate my sins, from my own free 
^< will, and the advice of my barons, give to the church of 
** Rome, to Pope Innocent, and his successors, the kingdom of 
** England, and all other prerogatives of my crown. I will 
'* hereafter hold them as theif>ope's vassal. I will be fietithfu! 
" to God, to the church of Rome, to the pope my master, and 
'< his successors legitimately elected. I promise to pay him a 
" tribute of a thousand marks yearly; to wit, seven hundred 
<< for the kingdom of England, and three hundred for the 
** kingdom of Ireland.'' Having thus done homage to the 
legate, and agreed to reinstate Langton in the primacy, he 
received the crown, which he had been supposed to have 
forfeited ; while the legate trampled under his feet the tribute 
which John had consented to pay, Thus, by this most scan- 
dalous concession, John for once n^one averted the threatened 
blow. 

In this manner, by repeated acts of cruelty, by expeditions 
without effect, and humiliations without reserve, John was 
' become thef detestation of all mankind. 

The barons had been long fonning a confederacy against 
him ; but their union was broken, or their aims disappointed, 
by various and unforeseen accidents. At length, however, 
they assembled a large body of men at Stamford, and from 
thence, elated with their power, tbey marched to Braokley, 
about fifteen miles tgam Oxford, the place where the court 
then resided, John^lUMring of their approach, sent the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Earl of Pembroke, and others of the 
council, to know the particulars of their request, and what 
tho«e liberties were which they so earnestly importuned him 
to grant. The barons delivered a schedule, containing the chief- 
articles of their demands, and of which the former charters of 
Plenry and Edward formed the ground-work. No sooner 
were these shewn to the king, than he burst tnto a furious pas- 
sioUf and asked why the barons did not also demand his king- 
dom; swearing that he wou|d never comply with such exor- 
bitant demands I But the confederacy w^s now too strong to 
fear much from the consequences of his resentment. Incy 
chofe Robert Fitzwalter for their general, whom they dignified 
with the title of ** Marcschal of the army of God, and of the 
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hofaf chnveli/' «nd proceeded, without fiuther o 
mUB war upon die king. They beoeged Northai 
lodi( Bedfoid ; they were joyfully received in Lon 
wrote circular lettcvs to all the nobility and gee 
had not yet declared in their favour^ and menaced 
.witk devastation, in caae of rduial or delay, v, \^ 

John^ struck with terror, first ofiered to refer ai 
to the pope ahme, or toeight barons, four to be 
Imnsflf, and four by the oonftderates. This the h 
fcllv rejected. He then assurdB them that he wc 
at mscretion; and that it was his supreme pleasure 
iheir den^aade: a conference was accordingly ap{ 
all things adjusted fmr thjn most importent treaty. 

The ground where the hinges commissioners met 
was between Staines and Windsor, at a place called 
atUl held in severenoa by posterity, as the spot 
atandaid ol^ fir^om waa fan erected in England. 
banms appeared, with a vast numbeir of kni^ts ai 
on the ^fiteenth day ol June; while those on the 
came a day or two after. Both sides encamped 
open enemies. The debates between power uid pi 
generally but of short continuance. The barons, < 
their aims, would but admit of few abatements ; an 
agents being for the most part in their interests, 
ensued. After some days, the king, with a facili 
somewhat suspicious, signed and sealed the chart 
of him: a charter which continues in force to this 
the famous bulwark of English liberty, which n 
the name of Magna Charta. Tius famous 
granted or secured freedom to those .jjfders of t] 
that were already possessed of freedbltXy'^i^anely, tc 
the barons, and the gentlemen: as for the inferi 
greatest part of the people, they were as yet he! 
and it was long before they could come to a pari 
legal protection. 

John, however, could not well brook those cone 
were extorted from his fears; he therefore toe 
opportunity of denying to be in the least govcrnc 
This produced a second civil war, in which the 1 
obliged to have recourse to the King of France fo 
Thus England saw nothing but a prospect of bein< 
undone. If John succeeded, a tyrannical implacal 
was to be their tormentor; if the French king sho 
the country was ever after to submit to a moi 
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lOrchy, nnd was to become a province of France. What 
I er human prudence could foresee, nor policy suggest, was 
inht about by a happy and unexpected event. 
}|)n had asst'niblcd ii considerable army, with a view to 
c one great cfTorl for the cronn ; and, at the head of a 
e body of troops, resolved to penetrate into the heart of the 
;dom. With these resolutiona he departed from Lynn, 
:h, for its lldelity, liu had distinguished with many marks 
ivour, and diri<cted his route towards Lincolnshin-. 'His 
I lay along the shore, which was overflowed at hif;h water; 
not Iieing apprized of ihist, or being ignonint of the tide of 
place, he lost all his CHrrit^es, treasure, and bafg^ge, by its 
IX. He himself escaped with the greatest difficulty, and 
/c6 at the ahl>ey of iiwinstead, where bis grief for the loss 
lad ausluned, and the distracted state of his affairs, threw 
into a fever, whicb soon appeared to be fatal. Next day, 
g unable to ride on horseback, he was carried in u litter to 
castle of Seaford, and from tlieticc removed to Newark, 
rc, after having made his will, he died in the fifcy-iirst 
- of hil age, and the eighteenth of his dctL'sted reign. 




CLAIM was made, upon the death of John, in favour 
^ of young Henry, the son of the late king, who waa noif 
nine, years of age. The Earl of Pembroke, a n"'' ' 



gmt worth and valour, who had faithfully adhered in 
all the fluctuations of his fortune, determined to su; 
declining interests, and had him solemnly crowned 
Bishops of Winchester and Bath, at Gloucester. 

The young king was of a character the very opposi 
father: as he greW up to man's estate, he was foui 
gentle, merciful, and humane; he appeared easy ai 
natui^ to his dependents, hut no way formidabl 
enemies. Without activity or vigour, he was unfit to 
in war ; wi&out distrust or suspicion, he was imposed 
times of peace.' 

' Aft weak princes are never without governing favoi 
fint placed his aflections on Hubert de Burgh, and 
coming obnoxious to the people, the place was soon 
by Peter de Roches, Bishop of Winchester, a Poici 
birthi "^"man remarkable for his arbitrary conduct, 
courage, and -his abilities. Henry, in pursuance of 
late^s advice, invited over a great number of Poictei 
other foreigners, who, having neither pifkiciples nor 
at home, were willing to adopt whatever schem 
employer should propose. Every office and comm 
bestowed on these unprincipled strangers, whose ava 
rapacity were exceeded only by their pride and insole 
unjust a partiality to strangers, very naturally excited 
lousy of the barons; and they even ventured to assure 
that, if he did not dismiss all foreigners from court, th< 
drive both him and them out of the kingdom : but th 
was scarce kept within bounds, when they saw a no 
of these intruders come over from Gascony, with 
the king's mother, who had been soiVj|| time before 
to the Count de la Marche. To these just causes of c 
were added the king's unsuccessful expeditions to the C 
his total want of economy, and his oppressive exactio 
were but the result of the former. The kingdom 
waited with gloomy resolution, resolving to take ^ 
when the general discontent arrived at maturity. 

This imprudent preference, joined to a thousa 
illegal evasions of justice, at last impelled Simon ] 
Earl of Leicester, to attempt an innovation in the go 
and to wrest the sceptre from the feeble hand that held 
nobleman was the son of the famous general who co 
against the Albigenses, a sect of enthusiasts that 
destroyed some time before in the kingdom of Sa^ 
was married to the king's sister; and, by his power an 
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was possessed of a strong interest in the nation, having gained 
i^iiaily the affections of the great and the little.- 

The place where the formidable confederacy, which he had 
formed, first discovered itself, was in the parliament-house, 
where the barons appeared in conipletc armour. The king, 
upon his entry, asked them wliat was their intention? to which 
tliey submissively replied, to make him their sovereign, by 
confirming his power, and to have their grievance's redressed. 
Henry, who was ready enough to promise whatever was 
demanded, instantly assured them of his intentions to give all 
possible stitisfaction ; and, for that purpose, summoned a par- 
liament at Oxford, to digest a new plan of government, and to 
elect proper persons, who were to be entrusted with the chief 
authority. This parliament, afterwards called the mad parlia^ 
hientj went expeditiously to work upon the business of reform- 
ation. Twenty-four barons were appointed, with supreme 
authority, to reform the abusos of the state, and Leicester was 
placed at their head. The whole state, in their hands, under- 
went a complete alteration; all its former officers were dis- 
placed, and creatures oi the twenty-four barons were put Jd 
their room. They not only abridged the authority of the king, 
but the efHcacy of parliament, giving up to twelve persons all 
parliamentary power between each session. Thus these inso- 
lent nobles, after having trampled upon the crown, threw pros- 
trate all the rig^hts of the people, and a vile oligarchy was on 
the point of being established for ever. 

I'he first opposition that was made to these usurpations, was 
frdm a power which but lately began to take place in the con- 
stitution. The knights oi the shire, who for some time had 
begun to be regularly assembled in a separate house, now first 
perceived those grievances, and .complained against them. — 
They repn»sentcd that their own interests and power seemed 
the only aim of all their decrei^s ; and they even called upon 
the king's eldest son. Prince Edward, to interpose his authority 
and save the sinking nation. 

Prince Edward was at this time about twenty-two years of 
age. The hopes which were conceived of his abilities and his 
integrity rendered him an important personage in the trans- 
actions of the times, and in some measure atoned for his father's 
imbecility. He had, at a very early age, given the strongest 
proofs oi couriage, of wisdom, and of constancy. At first indeed, 
when applied to, appearing sensible of what his father had 
sufiered by levity and breach of promise, he refused some 
time to listen to the people's earnest application; bat being at 
F 3 
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last pcrsuaiilcd to concur, a parliament whs called 
the king assumed hi« former authority. 

This bciDB considered as a breach of the late coi 
civil war ensued, in wbich, in a pitched battle, ti 
Leicester became victorious. And the king uas take: 
but soon after exchanged for Prince Edward, w 
remain as a hostage to insure the punctual observa 
former agreement. 

With all these advantages, however, Leicester ( 
entirely secure, hut that he still feared the combinai 
foreign staieB against him, as well as the internal mt 
of the royal party. In order, therefore, to secu 
acquired power, he was obliged to have recourse to 
now entirely unknown in England, namely, that o] 
of the people. He called a parliament, \Thcre, b 
barons of his own party, asd several ecclesiastics, 
not immediate tenants of the crown, he ordered ret 
made of two knights from every shire ; and also dep 
the boroughs, which had been hitherto considered M 
Eiderable to have a voice in legislation. This is the 
firmed outline of an English house of commons. 1 
had been gaining some consideration since the gradu 
tion of the force of the feudal syslcm. 

His parliament, however, was found not so very 
M he expected. Many of the barons, who had hit' 
fastly adhered to his party, appeared disgusted at 
.dendB ambition; and many of the people, who 1 
• change of maaten was not a change for happii 
fo'Vrish for the re-establishment of the royal famib 
exigence, Leicester, finding himself un^e to oppos 
cuTiing wishes of the nation, was resdmd to make 
what he could not prevent ; and he accordingly relet 
Edward from confinement, and had him introduce' 
■ninster-hali, where his freedom was confirmed by 
mous voice of the barons. But though Leicester 1 
popularity of restoring the prince, yet he was poll 
to keep him still guarded by his emissaries, who v 
his motions, and frustrated all hia aims. 

Wherefore the prince, upon hearing that the 
Gloucester was up in arms in his cause, took an c 
to escape from his guards, and put himself at the i 
party. A battle soon after ensued ; but the earl's ar 
been exhausted by famine on the mountains of M 
but ill able to sustain the impetuosity of young 
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attack, who bore down upon them with incredible fury. 
During this terrible day^ Leicester behaved with astonishing 
intrepidity, and kept up the spirit of the action from two 
o'clock in the afternoon till nine at night. At last, his horse 
being killed under him, he was compelled to fight on foot; 
and though he demanded quarter, the adverse party jefuscd it, 
with a barbarity common enough in the times we are describing. 
The old king, who was placed in the front of the battle, 
was soon wounded in the shoulder ; and not being known by 
his friends, he was on the point of being killed by a soldier; 
but crying out, " I am Henry of Winchester, the king," he was 
saved by a knight of the royal army. Prince Edward hearing 
the voice of his father, instantly ran to the spot where, he lay, 
and had him conducted to a place of safety. The body of 
Leicester being found among the dead, was barbarously mangled 
by one Roger Mortimer ; and then, with an accumulation of 
inhumanity, sent to the wretched widow, as a testimony of the 
royal party's success. 

This victory proved decisive; and the prince, having thus 
restored peace to the kingdom, found his af&irs so firmly 
established, that he resolved upon taking the cross, which was 
at that time the highest object of human ambition. 

In pursuance of this resolution, Edward sailed from England 
vfith a large army, and arrived at the camp of Lewis, the 
King of France, which lay before Tunis ; and where he had the 
misfortune to hear of that good monarch's death before his 
arrival. The prince, however, no way discouraged by this 
event, continued his voyage, and arrived at the Holy Land in 
safety. 

He was scarce deofuled upon this pious expedition, when 
the health of the olt king began to decline; and he found 
not only his own constitution, but also that of the state, in 
such a dangerous situation, th^t he wrote letters to his son, 
pressing him to return with all dispatch. At last, being over- 
come by the cares of government, and the infirmities of age, 
he ordered himself to be removed, by easy journies, from St. 
Edmund's to Westminster, and that same night expired, in the 
sixty-fourth year of his age, and fifty-sixth of hb reign, 
the longest to be met with in the annals of England. 
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EDWARD I. 

rHILE the unfortunate Ilcnry was tliua vainly struggling 
with ihc ungovernable spirit of his subjects, his son and 
or, Edward, was employed in the Holy Wars, wheic he 
revived the glory of the English name, sad made the encmia 
of Christianity tremble. He was stabbed, however, by one of 
those Mahometan enthusiasts, called Assnssins, as he was one day 
sitting in his tent, and was cured not without great difficulty. 
Some say that h^ owed his safety to the piety and atfcctioo of 
Elcanora, his wife, who sucked the poi^a from the wound la 
save his life, at the hazard of her own. 

Though the death of the late king happened while the 
successor was so far from home, yet measures had been to 
well taken, that the crown was transferred with the grealesi 
■ tranquillity. 

As Edward was now come to an undisputed throne, the 
opposite interests were proportionably feeble. 1'he bar(^ ven 
exhausted by long and mutual dissentions ; the clergy were 
divided in their interests, and agreed only in one point, t4f hale 
the pope, who had fur some time drained them with impunity: 
tRe people, by some insurrections against tjic convents, 
appeared to hate the clergy with equal animosity. These dis-' 
agreeing orders only concuned in one point, that of estecmiag 
and reverencing the king. He therefore thought this the 
most favourable conjuncture of uniting England with Wales. 
The Webh , had for many ages enjoyed their own laws, 
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lage, customs, and opinions. Tlicy were the remains of 

s Ancient Britons, who had escaped the Roman and Saxon 

rasions, and still preserved their fivedom and their country 

,<x>ntaminated by the admission of foreign conquerors. But as 

:^y were, from their number, incapable of withstanding their 

►Tc powerful neighbours on the plain, their chief defence lay 

their inaccessible mountains, those natural bulwarks of the 

►^untry. Whenever England was distressed by factions at 

or its forces called off to wars abroad, the Welsh made 

L constant practice to pour in their irregular troops, and lay 

open country waste wherever they came. Nothing could 

9^ more pernicious to a country than several neighbouring 

dk&dlependcnt principalities, under different commanders, and 

piixsuing different interests; the mutual jealousies of such were 

»*arc to harass the people ; and wherever victory was purchased, 

l"t vras always at the ex pence of the general welfare. Sensible 

**f this, Edward had long wished to reduce that incursive 

I»«oplf, and had ordered l/cwellyn to do homage for his 

^^rritories : which summons the Welsh prince refused to obey, 

."Ji«llcss the king's own son should be delivered as a hostage for 

«i» safe return. The king was not displeased at this refusal, 

. ** it served to give him a pretext for his intended invasion. 

*ic therefore levied an army against Lewellyn, and marched 

**ito his country with certain assurance of success. 

Upon the approach of Edward, the Welsh prince took 

*cfuge among the inaccessible mountains of Snowdon, and there 

*e«olvcd to maintain his ground, without trusting to the chance 

' ^ a battle. These were the steep retreats that had for many 

. " *gBS before defended his ancestors against all the attempts of 

^ .& Norman and Saxon conquerors. But Edward, equally 

vigorous and cautious, having explored every part of his way, 

^«ccd into the very centre of Lewellyn's territories, and 

•pproached the Welsh army in its last retreats. Here, after 

extorting submission from the Welsh prince, the king retired. 

But an idle prophecy, in which it was foretold, by Merlin, thai 

Lewellyn was to be the restorer of Brutus's empire in Britain, 

was an inducement sufficiently strong to persuade this prince 

10 revolt once more, and hazard a decisive battle against the 

English. With this view he marched into Radnorshire; and 

passing the river Wey, his troops were surprised and defeated 

by Edward Mortimer, while he himself was absent from his 

army, upon a conference with some of the barons of that 

country. Upon his return, seeing the dreadful situation of 

his affairs, he ran desperately into the midst of the enemy, and 
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quickly found that death he so ardently sought for. David, 
the brother of tliis unfortunate prince, soon after fell id the 
same cause; and with him expired the government, and the 
distinction of the Welsh nation. It was soon after united to 
the kingdom of England, made a principality, and given to 
the eldest son of the crown. Foreign conquest might add to 
the glory, but this added to the felicity of the kingdom. The 
Welsh were now blended with the conquerors; and, in the 
revolution of a few ages, all national animosity was entirely 
forgotten. 

Soon after, the death of Margaret, Queen of Scotland, gave 
him hopes of adding also Scotland to his dominion. ^The 
death of this princess produced a most ardent dispute about 
the succession to the Scottish throne, being claimed by no less 
than twelve competitors. The claims, however, of all the 
other candidates were reduced to three, who were the descen- 
dants of the Earl of Huntingdon by three daughters: John 
Hastings, who claimed in right of his mother, as one of the 
co-heiresscs of the crown ; John Baliol, who alledged his right/ 
as being descended from the eldest daughter, who was his 
grandmotlier; and Robert Bruce, who was the actual son of 
the second daughter. This dispute being referred to Edward's 
decision, with a strong degree of assurance he claimed the 
crown for himself, and appointed Baliol his deputy. 

Baliol being thus placed upon the Scottish throne, loss as a 
king than as a vassal, Edward's first step was sufficient to con- 
vince that people of his intentions to stretch the prerogative to 
the utmost. Upon the most frivolous pretences, he sent six 
different summonses for Baliol to appear in London, at diffeient 
times in one year; so that the poor Scottish king soon per- 
ceived that he was possessed of the name only, but not the 
authority of a sovereign. Willing, therefore, to shake off the 
yoke of so troublesome a master, Baliol revolted, and procured 
the pope's absolution from his former oath of homage. 

But no power the Scots could bring into the field was able 
to withstand the victorious army of Edward. He overthrew 
their forces in many engagements, and thus becoming undis- 
puted master of the kingdom, he took every precaution to 
secure his title, and to abolish those distinctions which might 
be apt to keep the nation in its former independence. Baliol 
was carried a prisoner to London; and he carefully destroyed all 
records and monuments of antiquity, that inspired the Scots 
with a spirit of national pride. 

These expeditions, however, terminated rather in glory than 
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advantage : the expences which were requisite for carrying on 
the war, were not only burdensome to the king, but even, in 
jthc event, threatened to shake hiin on his throne. In order 
at first to set the great machine in movement, he niisc-d consi- 
derable supplies by means of his parliament ; and that august 
body was then first niodelk*d by him into the form in which 
it continues to this day. As a great part of the property of 
the kingdom was, by the introduction of commerce, and the 
improvement of agriculture, transferred from the baroas to the 
lower classes of the people, so their consent was thought 
necessary for the raising any considerable supplies. For this 
reason, he issued writs to the sheriffs, enjoining them to si'tid to 
parliament, along with two knights of the shire, (as in the former 
reign,) two deputies from each borough witiiin their county; 
and these provided with sufficient power from their constituents, 
to grant such demands as they should think reasonable for 
the safety of the state. One of the first efforts, iherefoR*, 
was to oblige the king's council to sign the Magna Ghana, and 
to add a clause, to secure the nation for ever against all impo- 
sitions and taxes without the consent of parliament. This the 
king's council (for Edward was at that time in Flanders) n>adily 
agreed to sign ; and the king himself, when it was sent over 
to him, after some hesitation, thought prop<»r to do the same. 
These concessions he again confirmed upon his return ; and 
though it is probable he was averse to granting them, yet he was 
at last brought to give a plenary consent to all the articles that 
were demanded of him. Thus, aftc»r the contc^st of an age, the 
Magna Charta was finally established ; nor was it the least 
circumstance in its favour, that its confirmation was procured 
from one of the greatest and boldest princes that ever swayed 
the English sceptre.l , 

In the mean time^William Wallace, so celebrated in Scottish 
story, attempted to rescue Scotland from the English yoke, 
lie was younger son of a gentleman who lived in the western 
part of the kingdom. He was a man of gigantic stature, 
incredible strength, and amazing intrepidity ; eagerly desirous 
of independence, and possessed with the most disinterested spirit 
of patriotism. To this man had resorted all those who w<Te 
obnoxious to the English government: the proud, the bold, 
the criminal, and the ambitious. These, bred among dangers 
and hardships themselves, could not forbear admiring in their 
leader a degree of patience, under fatigue and famine, which 
they suppo84>d beyond the power of human nature to endure; 
he soon, therefore, became the principal object of their affiiction 
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and their esteem. His first exploits were confined to petty i 
ravages, and occasional attacks upon the English ; but he soon j 
overthrew the English armies, and slew their generals. j 

Edward, who had been over in Flanders while these misfor- * 
tunes happened in England, hastened back with impatience to 
restore his authority, and secure his former conquests. He 
quickly levied the whole force of his dominions ; and, at the 
head of a hundred thousand men, directed his march to the 
north, fully resolved to take vengeance upon the Scots for their | 
late defection. 

A battle was fought at Falkirk, at which Edward gained t 
complete victory, leaving twelve thousand of the ScotSy ^^ i 
some will have it, fifty thousand, dead upon the field, ^hile 
the English had not a hundred slain. 

A blow so dreadful had not as yet entirely crushed the spirit I 
of the Scots nation ; and, after a short interval, they began to 
breathe from their calamities. Wallace, who had gained all 
their regards by his valour, shewed that he still merited them 
more by his declining the rewards of ambition. Perceiving 
how much he was envied by the nobility, and knowing how 
prejudicial that envy would prove to the interests of his country, 
he resigned the regency of the kingdom, and humbled himsdf 
to a private station. He proposed Cummin as the properest 
person to supply his room ; and that nobleman endeavoured to 
shew himself worthy of this pre-eminence. He soon began to 
annoy the enemy; and, not content with a defensive war, 
made incursions into the southern counties of the kingdom, 
which Edward had imagined wholly subdued. They attacked 
an army of English lying at Roslin, near Edinburgh, and 
gained a complete victory, • 

But it was not easy for any circumstances of bad fortune to 
repress the enterprising spirit of the king. He assembled a 
great fleet and army ; and, entering the frontiers of Scotland, 
appeared with a force which the enemy could not think of 
resisting in the open field. Assured of success, he marched 
along, and traversed the kingdom from. one end to the other, 
ravaging the open country, taking all the castles, and receiving 
the submissions of all the nobles. There seemed to remain only 
one obstacle to the final destruction of the Scottish monarchy, 
and that was William Wallace, who still continued refractory; 
and, wandering with a few forces from mountain to mountaiflfi 
preserved his native independence and usual good fortune. But 
even their feeble hopes from him were soon disappointed; he 
was betrayed into the king's hands by Sir John Mooteitb, hii 
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ricnd, whom be had made acquainted with the place of his 
concealment, being surprised by him, as he lay asleep, in the 
leighbourhood of Glasgow. The king, willing to strike the 
)Cots with an example of severity, ordered him to be conducted 
11 chains to London, where he was hanged, drawn, and quar- 
ered, with the most brutal ferocity. 

Robert Bruce, who had been one of the competitors for the 
;rown, but was long kept prisoner in London, at length escap- 
ng from his guards, resolved to strike for his country's freedom, 
having murdered one of the king's servants, he left himself no 
esource but to confirm, by dt»sperate valour, what he had 
fcgun in cruelty; and he soon expelled such of the English 
brccs as had fixed themselves in the kingdom. Soon after he 
vas solemnly crowned king, by the Bishop of St. Andrews, in 
he abbey of Scone; and numbers flocked to his standard, 
•esolvcd to confirm his pretensions. Thus, after twice conquering 
;he kingdom, 'and as often pardoning the delinquents — after 
laving spread his victories in every quarter of the country, and 
'oceiving the most humble submissions, the old king saw that his 
vhole work was to begin afresh ; and that nothing but the final 
Icstruction of the inhabitants could give him assurance of tran- 
|uillity. But no difficulties could repress the arduous spirit of 
his monarch, who, though now verging towards his decline, 
7Qt resolved to strike a parting blow, and to make the Scots 
>nce more tremble at his appearance. He vowed revenge 
Lgainst the whole nation; and averred, that nothing but re* 
lucing them to the completest bondage could satisfy his rcsent- 
ncnt. Pie summoned his prelates, nobility, and all who held 
i)y knight's service, to meet him at Carlisle, which was 
ippointed as the general rendezvous ; and in the mc^n time he 
letached a body of forces before him to Scotland, under the 
:ommand of Aymer dc Valence, who began the threatened 
nfliction by a complete victory over Bruce, near Mcthwerf, in 
Perthshire. Immediately after this dreadful blow, the resent- 
;ul king appeared in person, entering Scotland with his army 
livided into two parts, and expecting to find, in the opposition 
)f the people, a pretext for punishing them. But this brave 
)rince, who was never cruel but from motives of policy, could 
lot strike the poor submitting natives who made no resistance, 
rlis anger was disappointed in their, humiliation ; and he was 
ishamed to extirpate those who only opposed patience to his 
ndignation. His death put an end to the apprehensions of the 
Scots, and effectually rescued their country from total subject 
tion. He sickexusd and died at Carlisle, of a dysentery; 
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enjoiiuiig lii* son, with his last breath, to prosecute the eoter- 
prite, and never to desist, till he had finally inbdued tike kii^ 
dom. He expired July 7, 1307, in the Bix^-niiinth yew of bis 
age, and the thirty^£fth of his leign : after having added more 
IQ the solid inteiests of the kingdom than any of thou who 
went before or succeeded him. 




EDWARD II. SURNAMED OF CAERNARyON. 

EDWAUD was in the twenty-third year of his age when lie 
succeeded his father ; of an agreeable figure, of a miU 
harmless disposition, and apparently addicted to few vices. Bnt 
he soon gave symptoms of his unfitness to succeed so great 
a munarch as his father ; he was rather fond of the enjoynNst 
of his power, than of securing it ; and, lulled by the Qstttaj of 
his courtiers, he thought he had done enough for gloiy wboi 
he bad accepted the crown. Instead, therefore, of prosecutiu, 
the war against Scotland, according to the injunctiona he hu 
received from bis dying father, he took no steps to check lbs 
progress of Bruce; his march into that country being rathera 
procession of pageantry, than a warlike expedition. 

Weak monarch* are ever governed by favourites ; and lb* 
first Edward placed his affections upon was Piers GaveatoM^ 
the son of a Gascon knight, who had been employed in the 
service of the late king. This young man was adorned viA 
every accomplistuneot of pcnon. and mind that were capabk 
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sating aficction; but he was utterly destitute of those 
ies of heart and understanding that serve to procure 
1. He was beautiful, witty, brave, and active ; but then 
IS vicious, effeminate, debauched, and trifling. These 
qualities entirely adapted to the taste of the young 
rch, and he seemed to think no rewards equal to his 
s. Gavestone, on the other hand, intoxicated with his 
% became haughty and overbearing; and treated the 
sh nobility, from which it is probable he received marks 
nterapt, with scorn and derision. A conspiracy, there- 
was soon formed against him, at the head of which 
Q Isabella, and the Earl of Lancaster, a nobleman of great 
r, were associated. 

was easy to perceive, that a combination of the nobles, 

the queen secretly assisted their designs, would be too 

rful against the efforts of a weak king and a vain 

rite. The king, timid and wavering, banished him at 

solicitation, and recalled him soon after. This was 

^ sufficient to spread an alarm over the whole kingdom : 
all the great barons flew to arms, and the Earl of Lan- 
r put himself at the head of this irresistible confederacy, 
mhappy Edward, instead of attempting to make resistance, 
kt only for safety: ever happy in the company of his 
irite, he embarked at Tinmouth, and sailed with him to 
borough, where he left Gavestone as in a place of safety; 
then went back to York himself, either to raise an army 
])pose his eneinies, or, by his presence, to allay their 
kosity. In the mean time, Gavestone was besieged in 
iwrough by the Earl of Pembroke ; and, had the garrison 
i sufficiently supplied with provisions, the place would have 
impregnable. But Gavestone, sensible of the bad condition 
le garrison, took the earliest opportunity to offer terms of 
fculation. He stipulated that he should remain in Pem- 
^8 hands, as a prisoner, for two months ; and that endeavours 
d be used, in the mean time, for a general accommodation, 
cinbroke had no intention that he should escape so easily ; 
^CTed him to be conducted to the castle of Deddington, 
^anbury, where, on pretence of 6thcr business, he left 
'^Uh a feeble guard; which the Earl of Warwick having 
'^tion of, he attacked the castle in which the unfortunate 
^ne was confined, and quickly made himself master of 
•^on. The Earls of Lancaster, Hereford, and Arundel, 
*>on apprized of Warwick's success, and informed that 
-Ommon enemy was now. in custody m Warwick castle. ' 
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Thither, thcrcfon", they hastened with the utmost expedition, to 
hold a consultation upon the fate of their prisoner. This was 
of no long continuance : they unanimously resolved to put him 
to death, as an enemy to the kingdom, and gave him no time 
to prepare for his execution. They instantly had him conveyed 
to a place called Blacklow-hill, where a Welsh executioner, 
provided for that purpose, severed his head from the body. 

To add to Edward's misfortunes, he soon after suffered a 
most signal defeat from the Scots army under Bruce, near 
Bannock bum ; and this drove him once more to seek for 
relief in some favourite's company. The name of his new 
favourite was Hugh de Spenser, a young man of a noble 
English family, of some merit, and very engaging accomplish- 
ments. His father was a person of a much more estimable 
character than the son; he was venerable for his years, and 
respected through life for his wisdom, his valour, and his 
integrity. But these excellent qualities were all diminished and 
vilified, from the moment he and his son began to share the 
king's favour, who even dispossessed some lords unjustly of , 
their estates, in order to accumulate them upon his favourite. | 
This was a pretext the king's enemies had been long seeking 
for : the Earls of Lancaster and Hereford flew to arms; sentence 
was procured from parliament of perpetual exile against 
the two Spensers, and a forfeiture of their fortunes and estates. 
The king, however, at last rousing from his lethargy, took the 
field in the defence of his beloved Spenser, and, at the head ci 
thirty thousand men, pressed the Earl of Lancaster so closely, 
that he had not time to collect his forces together ; and, flying 
from one place to another, he was at last stopt in his way 
towards Scotland by Sir Andrew Harcla, and made prisoner. 
As he had formerly shewn little mercy to Gavestone, there 
was very little extended to him upon this occasion. He was 
condemned by a court-martial ; and led, mounted on a lean 
horse, to an eminence near Pomfret, in circumstances of the 
greatest indignity, where he was beheaded by a Londoner. 

A rebellion thus crushed, served only to increase the pride 
and rapacity of young Spenser : most of the forfeitures were 
seized for his use; and, in his promptitude to punish the 
delinquents, he was found guilty of many acts of rapine and 
injustice. 

But he was now to oppose a more formidable enemy in 
Queen Isabella, a cruel, haughty woman, who fled over to 
France, and refused to appear in England till Spenser was 
removed from the royal presence, and banished the kingdom. 
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By this )*oply she gained two very considerable advantages: she 
became popular in England, where Spenser was universally 
disliked ; and she had the pleasure of enjoying the company of 
a young nobleman, whose name was Mortimer, upon whom 
she had lately placed her affections, and whom she indulged 
with all the familiarities that her criminal passion could confer. 
The queen's court now, therefore, became a sanctuary for all the 
malocontents who were banished their own country, or who 
chose to come over. Accordingly, soon after, accompanied by 
three thousand men at arms, she set out from Dort-harbour, 
and landed safely, without opposition, on the coast of Suffolk. 
She no sooner appeared than there seemed a general revolt in her 
favour ; and the unfortunate king found the spirit of disloyalty 
was not confined to the capital alone, but diffused over the whole 
kiqgdom. He had placed some dependence upon the garrison « 
"which was stationed in the castle of Bristol, under the command 
of the elder Spenser ; but they mutinied against their governor, 
and that unfortunate favourite was delivered up, and condemned 
by the tumultuous barons to the most ignominious death. He 
was hanged on a gibbet, in his armour; his body was cut in 
pieces, and thrown to the dogs; and his head was sent to 
Winchester, wheix; it was set on a pole, and exposed to the 
insults of the populace. 

Young Spenser, the unhappy son, did not long survive the 
father ; he was taken, with some others who had followed the 
fortunes of the wretched king, in an obscure convent in Wales, 
and the merciless victors resolved to glut their revenge, iii 
adding insult to cruelty. The queen had not patience to wait 
the formality of a trial ; but ordered him immediately to be 
led forth before the insulting populace, and seemed to take a 
savage pleasure in feasting her eyes with his distresses. The 
gibbet erected for his execution was fifty feet high ; his head 
was sent to London, where the citizens received it in brutal 
triumph, and fixed it on the bridge. Several other lords also 
shared his fate ; all deserving pity, indeed, had they not them-' 
selves formerly justified the present inhumanity, by setting a 
cruel example. 

In the mean time the king, who hoped to find refuge in 
Wales, quickly was discovered and delivered up to his ad- 
versaries, who expressed their satisfaction in the grossness 
of their treatment. He was conducted to the capital, amidst 
the insults and reproaches of the people, and confined in the 
Tower. A charge was soon after exhibited against him, in 
which no other crimes but bis incapacity to gpvcmi his iiuU>- 
G 3 






ket'pon. He bad been at first consigDcd to the cust 
I Earl of Lancaster; but this iioblcmajQ sbcwiug sc 

of respect and pity, he was taken out of his 1 
^< delivered over to Lt^rds Berkeley, Montravers, and Goi 

were intrusted with the charge of guarding him moi 
' Whatever his treatment from Lord Berkeley might i 

i the other two seemed resolved that he should enjc 

the comforts of life while in their custody. The)/ 
every kind of indignity upon him, as if their design 
to accelerate his death by the bitterness of his sufferii 
Among other acts of brutal oppression, it is said 
shaved him for sport in the open fields, using wat 
neighbouring ditch. He is said to have borne his for 
nities with patience, but all fortitude forsook him 
occasion; he looked upon his merciless insultors w 
of fallen majesty, and, bursting -into tears, exclaimei 
time might come when he would be more decently 
This, however, was but a vain expectation. As his p 
saw that his death might not arrive, even urn 
cruelty, till a revolution had been made in his fa^ 
resolved to rid themselves of their fears by destroyii 
once. Accordingly his two keepers, Goumay and M 
came to Berkeley castle, where Edward was then 
and having concerted a method of putting him to d 
out any external violence, they threw him on a be< 
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parliament by which young Edward waa raised to the 
:>ne, during the life of his father, appointed twelve 
I his privy-council, to direct the operations of govero- 
lortimer, the queen's paramour, who might naturally 
»n as one of the members, artfully excluded himself, 
retendcd show of moderation ; but, at the same time, 
y influenced all the measures that came undec Aeir 
QD. He. caused the greatest part of the royal revenues 
Jed on the queen dowager; and he seldom took the 
> consult the ministers of government in any public 
ng. The king himself was even so besieged by the 
i creatures, that no access could he procured to him, 
hole sovereign authority was shared between Mortimer 
queen, who took no care to conceal her criminal 
It. 

^, however, Edward was resolved to shake olf an 
that was odious Jo the nation, and particularly 
upon him. But such was the power of the favourite, 
quired as much precaution to overturn the usurper, 
bibb the throne. The queen and Mortimer had for 
e chosen the castle of Nottingham for the place of 
IcDce ; it was strictly guarded, the gales locked every 
Jld the keys carried to the queen. It was therefore 
tween the liing and some of his I^rons, who secretly 
ito bis designs, to seize upon them in the foitreu; 
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and for that purpose Sir William Eland, the govemori was 
induced to admit them by a secret subterraneous passage, which 
had been formerly contrived for an outlet, but was now hidden 
with rubbish, and known only to one or two. It was by I 
this, therefore, the uoblemen in the king s interests entered the 
castle in the night; and Mortimer, without having it in his 
power to make any resistance, was seized in an apartment 
adjoining that of the queen's. It was in vain that she endea- 
voured to protect him ; in vain she entreated them to space her 
*' gentle Mortimer ;" the barons, deaf to her entreaties, denied 
her that pi^ which he had so often refused to others. Her 
paramour was condemned by the parliament, which was then 
sitting, without being permitted to make his defence, or even ex- 
amining a witness against him. He was hangpd on a gibbet at 
a place called Elmes, about a mile from London, -where his body 
was left hanging for two days after. The queen, who was 
certainly the most culpable, was shielded by the dignity of her 
situation ; she was only discarded from all share of power, and 
confined for life in the castle of Risings, with a pension of 
three thousand pounds a-year. From this confinement she was 
never after set free; and, though the king annually paid her a 
visit of decent ceremony, yet she found herself abandoned to 
universal contempt and detestation ; and continued, for above 
twenty-five years after, a miserable monument of blasted 
ambition. 

In order still more to secure the people's affections, Edward 
made a successful irruption into Scotland, in which, in one 
battle, fought at Hallidown-hill, about thirty thousand of the 
Scots were slain. Soon after he turned his arms against 
France, which was at that time particularly unfortunate. The 
three sons of Philip the Fair, in full parliament, accused their 
wives of adultery; and, in consequence of this accusation, 
they were condemned, and imprisoned for life. — Lewis Hutin, 
successor to the crown of France, caused his wife to be 
strangled, and her lovers to be flayed alive. Afirer his death, 
as he left only a daughter, his next brother, Philip the 'I'all, 
assumed the crown, in prejudice of the daughter; and vindi- 
cated his title by the Salic law, which laid it down that no 
female should succeed to the crown. Edward, however, 
urged his pretensions, as being, by his mother Isabella, who 
was daughter to Philip the Fair, and sister to the three last 
Kings of France, rightful heir to the crown. But first he, in 
a formal manner, consulted his parliament on the propriety of 
the undertaking, obtained their approbation, received a proper 
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supply of wool, which he intended to barter with the Flemings ; 
and being attended with a body of English forces, and several 
of his nobility, he sailed into Flanders, big with his intended 
conquests. 

The first great advantage gained by the English was in a 
naval engagement on the coast of Flanders, in which the 
French lost two hundred and thirty ships, and had thirty 
thousand of their seamen, and two of their admirals, slain. 

The intelligence of Edward's landing, and the devastation 
caused by his troops, who dispersed themselves over the whole 
face of the country, soon spread universal consternation through 
the French court. Caen was taken and plundered by the 
English, without mercy; the villages and towns, even up to 
.Paris, shared the same fate; and the French had no other 
resource but by breaking down their bridges, to attempt putting 
a stop to the invader's career. Philip, then King of France, 
■was not idle in making preparations to repress the enemy. He 
had stationed one of his generals, Godcmar de Faye, with an 
army on the opposite side of the river Somme, over which 
Edward was to pass; while he himself, at the head of one 
hundred thousand fighting men, advanced to give the English 
battle. 

As both armies had for some time been in sight of each 
other, nothing was so eagerly expected on each side as a battle : 
and although the forces were extremely disproportioned, the 
English amounting only to thirty thousand, the French to a 
hundred and twenty thousand, yet Edward resolved to indulge 
the impetuosity of his troops, and put all to the hazard of 
a battle. He accordingly chose his ground with advantage, 
near the village of Crescy ; and there determined to await, with 
tranquillity, the shock of the enemy. He drew up his men on 
a gentle ascent, and divided them into three lines. The first 
was commanded by the young Prince of Wales; the second 
was conducted by the Earls of Northampton and Arundel ; and 
the third, kept as a body of reserve, was headed by the king 
in person. 

On the other side, Philip, impelled by resentment, and con- 
fident of his numbers, was more solicitous in bringing the 
enemy to an engagement, than prudent in taking measures for 
its success. He led on his army in three bodies, opposite those 
of the English. The first line consisted of fifteen thousand 
Genoese cross*bow-mcn ; the second body was led by the King 
of France's brother ; and he himself was at the head of the 
third. 
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About three in the afternoon^ the £unous battle of Crescy 
b^an, by the French king's ordering the Genoese archers to 
charge; but they were so fatigued with their march, that they 
cried out for a little rest before they should engage. The Count 
Alenfon, being informed of their petition, rode up and reviled 
them as cowards, commanding them to begin their onset with- 
out delay. Their reluctance to begin was still more increased 
by a heavy shower, which fell at that instant, and relaxed their 
bow-strings; so that the discharge thoy made produced but 
irery little effect. On the other hand, the English archers, who 
had kept their bows in cases, and were flavoured by a sudden 
gleam of sun-shine, that rather dazzled the enemy, let fly their 
arrows so thick, and with such good aim, that nothing was to 
be seen among the Genoese but hurry, terror, and dismay. The 
young Prince of Wales had presence of mind to take advantage 
of their confusion, and to lead on his line to the charge. The 
French cavalry, however, commanded by the Count Alen^on, 
wheeling round, sustained the combat, and began to hem the 
English in. The Earls of Arundel and Northampton now came 
to assist the prince, who appeared foremost in the very shock ; 
and, wherever he appeared, turned the fortune of the day. The 
thickest of the battle was now gathered around him, and the 
valour of a boy filled even veterans with astonishment; but 
their surprise at his courage could not give way to their fears 
for his safety. Being apprehensive that some mischance might 
happen to him in the end, an ofHccr was dispatched to the 
king, desiring that succours might be sent to the prince's relief. 
Edward, who had -all this time with great tranquillity viewed 
tlic engagement from a wind-mill, demanded, with seeming 
deliberation, if his son was dead ? but being answered that he 
still lived, and was giving astonishing instances of his' valour ; 
" Then tell my generals (cried the king) that he shall have no 
assistance from me ; the honour of the day shall be his ; let 
him shew himself worthy the profession of arms, and let him 
be indebted to his own merit alone for victory." This speech, 
being reported to the prince and his attendants, inspired them 
with new courage ; they made a fresh attack upon the French 
cavalry, and Count Alengon, their bravest commander, was 
slain. This was the beginning of their total overthrow ; the I 
French, being now without a competent leader, were thrown 
into confusion ; the whole army took to flight, and were put 
to the sword by the pursuers without mercy, till night stopped 
the carnage. Never was a victory more seasonable, or less 
bloody to the English, than this. Notwithstanding the great 
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slaughter of the enemy, the conquerors lost but one squire, 
three knights, and a. few of inferior rank. 

But this victory was attended with still more substantial 
advantages ; for Edward, as moderate in conquest as prudent in 
his methods to obtain it, resolved to secure an easy entrance 
into France for the future. With this view he laid siege to 
Calais, which then wasMefended by John dc Vienne, an expe- 
rienced commander, and supplied with every thing necessary 
for defence* These operations, though slow, were at length 
successful. It was in vain that the governor made a noble 
defence, that he excluded all the useless mouths from the city, 
which Edward generously permitted to pass-. Edward resolved 
to reduce it by famine; and it was at length taken, after a 
twelvemonth's siege, the defendants having been reduced to the 
last extremity. He resolved to punish the obstinacy of the 
townsmen, by the death of six of the most considerable citizens, 
who offered themselves, with ropes round their necks, to 
satiate his indignation; but he spared. their lives, at the inter- 
cession of the queen. 

While Edward was reaping victories upon the Continent, 
the Scots, ever willing to embrace a favourable opportunity 
of rapine and revenge, invaded the frontiers with a numerous 
army, headed by David Bruce, their king. This unexpected 
invasion, at such a juncture, alarmed the English, but was 
not capable of intimidating them. Lionel, Edward's son, 
who was left guardian of England during his father's absence, 
was yet too young to take upon him the command of an army ; 
but the victories on the Continent seemed to inspire even 
women with valour : Philippa, Edward's queen, took upon her 
the conduct of the field, and prepared to repulse the enemy 
A.D.I *** person. Accordingly, having made Lord Percy 
^^ } general under her, she met the Scots at a place called 
NeviFs Cross, near Durham, and ofifercd them battle, llic 
Scots king was no less impatient rto engage ; he imagined that 
he might obtain an easy victory against undisciplined troops, 
and headed by a woman. But he was miserably deceived. 
His army was quickly routed, and driven from the fields 
Fifteen thousand of his men were cut to pieces ; and he himself, 
with many of his nobles and knights, were taken prisoners, and 
carried in triumph to London. 

A victory gained by the Black Prince, near Poicticrs, foUbwcd 
not long after, in which John, King of France, was taken pri- 
soner, and led in triumph through London, amidst an amaiing. 
concourse of spectators^ Two kings, prisoners in the mihb 
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|]:^ in the Savoy, on tuo other hand, cautiously forboi 

to any decisive engagement; but was contented 1 
encmii'S waste their strength in attempts to plunder 
country. When they were tired, he then was sun 
forth, and p(i3S( ss himself of such places as they were i 
i ' < cnou.trh to defend. He first fell upon Ponthieu ; th 

of Abbeville opened their gates to him; those of S 
Hue, and Crotoy, imitated the example; and the whol 
'\ ,'^ was in a little time reduced to total submissic 

southern provinces were, in the same manner, invad 
^Q generals witii equal success; while the Black Prince, 

of supplies from England, and wasted by a cruel and 
1'^ live disorder, was obliged to return to his native counti 

the aOairs of the south of France in a most desperate 

But what of all other things served to gloom the 1 
of this splendid reign, was the approaching death of 
Prince, whose constitution shewed but too manifestly 
toms of a speedy dissolution. This valiant and ace 
prinei^ died in the forty-sixth year of his age, leavi 
him a character without a single blemish; and a 
sorrow among the people, that time could scarcely al 

The king was most sensibly affected with the 1 
son; tind tried every art to allay his uneasiness. H 
himself entirely from the duties and burdens of the 
left his kingdom to be plundered by a set of rapacious 
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ball, happening to drop her garter, the king took it up, and 
presented it to hir with these words, " Honi soit qui mal y 
pcnse ;" — Hvil be to him that evil thinks. This accident, it is 
laid, gave rise to the order and the motto. 

Edward left many children by his Queen Pliilippa, of 
Ilainault: his eldest aon, the Black Prince, died before him; 
but he left a son, named Kichard, who succeeded to the tfaione.'- 




RICHARD n. 

MICHARD II. was but eleven years old when ho came to 
the throne of his grandfathpr; and found the people 

discontented and poor, the nobles proud and rebellious. As he 
was a minor, the govprament was vested in the hands of his 
tbice uncles, the Dukes of Lnncastcr, York, and Gloucester ; 
*aA at the late king had left the kingdom involved in many 
dangennv .and expensive wars, which demanded large and 
constant iqpplict, the murmurs of the people increased in pro- 
portion. The expcncea of aimamcnts to t^ce the enemy on 
every side, and a want of economy in the administration, 
fUtirely exhausted the treasury ; and a new tax, of three groats 
on every person above fifteen, was granted by parliament as a 
supply. The indignation of tiie people had been for some time 
increasing.! but a lax so unequitable, in which the rich paid no 
mure than the poor, kindled the resentment of the latter into S 
flame. It begnn in I'sscx, where a report was vnduitiiouilj 
■prcad, that &c peasants were to bo destroyed, titdc i -^~ 
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burned, and their farms plundered. A blacksmith, well known 
by the name of Wat Tyler, was the first that excited them to 
arms. The tax-gatherers, coming to this man's house while 
he was at work, demanded ^payment for his daughter; which 
be refused, alledging she was under the age mentioned in the 
act. One of the brutal collectors insisted on her being a full 

~ groygpi woman ; ancT immediately attempted a very indecent 
proof of his assertion. This provoked the father to such a 
degree, that he instantly struck him dead with a blow of his 
hammer. The standers-by applauded his spirit, and, one and 
aU, resolvedto defend his conduct. He was considei^d as a cham- 
pion in the cause, and appointed the leader and spokesman of 
the people. It is easy to imagine t^ disorders committed by 
this tumultuous rabble ; the whole XK^ighbou^ood rose in arms; 
they burnt and plundered wherever tbey came, and revenged 
upon their former masters all those insults which they had long 
sustained with impunity. As the discontent was general, the 
insurgents increased in proportion as they approached the 
capital. The flame soon propagated itself into Kent, Hertford- 
shire, Surry, Sussex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Lincoln. 
They were found to amount to above a hundr^ thousand men 
by the time they were arrived at Blackheath. At the head of 
one party of these was Wat Tyler, who led his men into Smith- 
field, where he was met by the king, who invited him to a con- 
ference, under a pretence of hearing and redressing his griev- 
ances. Tyler ordered his companions to retire, till he should 
give them a signal, boldly ventured to meet the king in the 
midst of his retinue, and accordingly began the conference. The 
demands of thb demagogue are censured by all the historians 
oi the time, as insolent and extravagant ; and yet nothing can 
be more just than those they have delivered for him. He 
required that all slaves should be set free ; that all commonages 

. should be open to the poor as well as rich ; and that a geneisl 
pardon should be passed for the late outrages* White he' made 
these demands, he now and then lifted up his sword in a 
menacing manner ; which insolence so raised the indignation of 
William Walworth, then mayor of London, attending on the 
king, that, without considering the danger to which he exposed 
his majesty, he stunned Tyler with a blow of his mace ; while 
one of die king's knights, riding up, dispatched him with his i 

. sword. The mutineers, seeing tbeir leader fall, prepared them- I 
selves to take revenge ; and their bows were now bent for | 
execution, whenRichard, though not yet quite sixteen years of 
^ Bffif rode up to the rebels, and, with admirable presence of mind, 
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cried out, *' What, my people, will you then kill your king } 
Be not concerned for the loss of your leader; I myself will now 
be your general ; follow mc into the field, and you shall have 
whatever you desire.'^ The awed multitude immediately 
desisted ; they followed the king, as if mechanically, into the 
field, and there he granted them the same charter that he had 
before given to their companions; but which he soon after 
revoked in parliament. 

Hitherto the king had acted under the control of tha regency, 
who did all they could devise to abridge his power; however, 
in an extraordinary council of the nobility, assembled after 
Easter, he, to the astonishment of all present, desired to know 
his age ; and being told that he was turned of two-and-twenty, 
ho alledgcd, that it was time then for him to govern without 
help ; and that thert; was no reason that he should be deprived 
of those rights which the meanest of his subjects enjoyed. 

Being thus set at liberty to conduct the business of govern* 
A. D.\ ment at discretion, it qttickly appeared that ho wanted 
^^^^ J thote arts that are usually found to procure a lasting 
respect: he was fond of luxurious pleasures, and idle ostentation; 
lie admitted the meanest ranks to his familiarity ; and his conr 
versation was not adapted to impress them with a reverence for 
his morals or abilities. The cruelty shewn to the Duke of 
Gloucester, who, upon slight suspicions, was sent to confinement 
in Calais^ and there murdered in prison, with some other acts 
equally arbitrary, did not fail to increase those animosities which 
had already taken deep root in the kingdom. The aggrandise- 
ment of some new favourites, contributed still more to make the 
king odious ; but though he seemed resolved, by all his actions, 
to set his subjects against him, it was accident that gave the 
occasion for his overthrow. The Duke of Hereford appeared in 
parliament, and accused the Duke of Norfolk of having spoken 
•editious words against his majesty in a private conversation. 
Norfolk diiiied the charge, gave Hereford the lie, and offered 
to prote fib inad^cc by single combat. As proofs were 
wanting for legal trial, the lords readily acquiesced in that mode 
of determination ; the time and place were appointed ; and the 
whole nation waited with anxious suspense for the event. At 
length the day arrived on which this duel was to be fought, 
and the champions having just begun their career, the king 
•topped the combat, and ordered both the combatants to leave 
the kingdom. The Duke of Norfolk he banished for life, but 
the Duke of Hereford only for ten years. Thus the one was 
i:ondcnmed to exile without being ckaitgoi with any offaacs^ 
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and the other without being convicted of any crime. The Duke 
of Norfolk was overwhelmed with grief and despondence at the 
judgment awarded against him ; he retired to Venice, where, 
in a little time after, he died of a broken heart. Hereford's 
behaviour on this occasion was resigned and submissive, which 
so pleased the king, that he consented to shorten the date of his 
banishment four years ; and he also granted him letters>patent, 
insunng him' the enjoyment of any inheritance which should 
fall to hisi dtiring his absence ; but upon the death of his father, 
the Duke of Lancaster, which happened shortly after, Hichard 
revoked thoie letters, and retained the possession of the Lancaster 
estate to himself. 

Such complicated injuries served to inflame the resentment 
of Hereford against the king; and, although he had hitherto 
concealed it, he now set no bounds to his indignation, but even 
conceived a desire of dethroning a person who had shewn him- 
«elf so unworthy of power. Indeed, no man cduld be better 
qualified for an enterprise of this nature than, the Earl of 
Hereford; he was cool, cautions, discerning, and icsolute. He 
had served with distinction against the infideh of Lithuania; 
and he had thus joined to his other merits those of piety and 
valour. He was stimulated by private injuries; and had 
alliances and fortune sufficient to give weight to his measures. 
He only waited the absence of the king from England to put his 
schemes into execution ; and Richard's going over into Ireland 
to quell an insurrection there, was the opportunity he long had 
looked for. 

Accordingly, he instantly embarked at Nantz, with a retinue 
of sixty persons, in three small vessels, and landed at Ravenspur, 
hi Yorkshire. The Earl of Northumberland, who had long 
been a malecontent, together with Henry Percy, his son, who, 
from his ardent valour was surnamcd Hotspur, immediately 
joined him with their forces. After this junction, the aanr 
course of people coming to list under his banner was so great, 
that in a few days his army amounted to threescore thousand 
•men. 

While these things were transacting in England, Richard 
continued in Ireland in .perfect security. Contrary winds, for 
three weeks together, prevented his receiving any news of the 
rebellion which was begun in his native dominions ; wherefore^ I 
upon landing at Milford-haven, with a body of twenty thousand I 
men, he saw himself in a dreadful situation, in the midst of an I 
enraged people, without any friend on whom to rely; and! 
icHvaken by those, who^ in the sun-shine of his power^ had only 
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contributed to fan his follies. His little army gradually began 
to desert him, till at last he found that he had not above six 
thousand men who followed his standard. Thus, not knowing 
whom to trust, 6r where to turn, he saw no other hopes of 
safety, but to throw himself upon the generosity of his enemy, 
and to gain from pity what he could not obtain hy arms. He 
therefore sent Hereford word, that he was ready t6 submit to 
whatever terms he thought proper to prescribe^ and that he 
earnestly desired a conference. For this purpose^' tjic carl 
appointed him to meet at a castle within about ten miles of 
Chester, where he came the next day with his army. Richard, 
who the day before had been brought thither by the Duke 
of Northumberland, descrying his rival's approach from the 
walls, went down to receive him ; while Hereford, after some 
ceremony, entered the castle in complete armour, only his head 
was bare, in compliment to the fallen king. Richard received 
him with that open air for which he had been remarkable^ and 
kindly bade kim welcome. '' My lord, the king, (returned the 
carl, with a cool respectful boti^. I am come sooner than you 
appointed, because your people say, that for one-and-twenty 
years you have governed with rigour and indiscretion. * They 
arc very ill-satisfied with your conduct ; but, if it please. Go<l, 
I will help you to govern them better for the time to come." — 
To this declaration tlie king made no other answer, but-«- 
** Fair cousin, since it pleases you, it pleases us likewise/' 

But Hereford's haughty answer was not the only mortification 
the unfortunate Richard was to endure. After a short eonveiv 
sation with some of the king's attendants, Hereford ordered the 
king's horses to be brought out of the stable ; and two wretched 
animals being produced, Richard was placed upon /one, and his 
jfiavourite, the Earl of Salisbury, upon the other. In this mean 
equipage they rode to Chester ; and were conveyed to the castle 
intfi & great noise of trumpets, and through a vast concourse of 
pirople, wlio were no way moved at the sight. In this manner 
no waA" led'trtuiajihantly along from town to town, amidst 
multitudes, who'seoffed at him,, and eaUolled his rival. '^ Long 
live the good Duke of Lancaster, our deliverer !" was the general 
cry ; but as for the king, to use the pathetic words of the poet, 
** None cried, God bless him.'' Thus, after repeated indignities, 
he was confined a close prisoner in the Tower; there, if 
possible, to undergo a still greater variety of studied insolence, 
and flagrant contempt. The wretched monarch, humbled in 
this manner, began to lose the pride of a king with the splen- 
dours of royalty, and his spirit dunk to his circumstances. There 
u 3 
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was no great difficulty, therefore, in inducing him to sign a 
deed, by which he renounced his crown, as being unqualified 
for governing the kingdom. Upon this resignation, Hereford 
founded his principal claim ; but willing to fortify Iiis preten- 
sions with every appearance of justice, he called a parliament, 
which was lyiadily brought to approve and confirm his claims. 
A frivolouB -charge of thirty-three articles was drawn up, and 
found -valid against the king; upon which he was solemnly 
deposed, axid the Earl of Hereford elected in his stead, by the 
title of Hefiry the IVth. Thus began the contest between the 
■houses of Yprk and Lancaster ; which, for several years after, 
deluged the kingdom with blood ; and yet, in the end, contri- 
buted to settle and confirm the constitution. 

When Richard was deposed, the Earl of Northumberland 
made a motion in the house of peers, demanding the advice of 
parliament with regard to the future treatment of the deposed 
king. To this they replied, that he should be imprisoned in 
some secure place, where his friends and partisans should not 
be able to find him. This was accordingly put4n practice; 
but while he still continued alive, the usurper could not remain 
in safety. Indeed, some conspiracies and commotions, which 
followed soon after, induced Henry to wish for Richard's death ; 
in consequence of which, one of those assassins that are found 
in every court, ready to commit the most horrid crimes for 
reward, went down to the place of this unfortunate monarch's 
confinement, in the castle of Pomfret, and, with eight of his 
fbllow^rs, rushed into his apartment. The king, concluding 
their design was to take away his life, resolved not to fall unre> 
venged,- but to sell it as dearly as he could ; wherefore, wresting 
a pole-axe from one of the murderers, he soon laid four of their 
number di^d at his feet. But he was at length overpowered, 
and struck dead by the blow of a pole-axe; although some 
assert that he was starved in prison. Thus died the uniortuatle 
Richard, in the thirty-fourth year of his age, and the twenl^- 
third of his reign. Though his conduct waa;.blameable, yet the 
j)unishment he suffered was greater than his oS^ces ; and in the 
end his sufferings made more converts to his family and cause, 
than ever his most meritorious actions could have procured 
them. He left no posterity, cither legitimate or otherwise. 
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}ir|rENRY soon found that the throne of an usurjier 
lr|[ isbut a bedof ihorna. Such violent animoeitica 
ke out among the barons in the first session of his parliament, 
t forty chalicngps were given and received, and forty gauntlets 
e thrown down as plcdgi^ of thu sincerity of their resentment. 
; though these commotions were seemingly suppressed by his 
icration for that time, yet one conspiracy broke out after 
ther, and were detected in the formation, or actually 
lished in thclield. 

}That formed against him by the Earl of Northum- 
berland was the most formidable. It was in a skirmish 
ween the Scots and English, that Archibald, Earl of Douglas, 
h many of the Scots nobility, were taken prisoners by ihc 
i of Northumberland, and carried to Alnwick castle, 
en Henry leccivcd intelligence of this victory, he sent the 
I ordeniwt to ransom his prisoners, as he intended to detain 
m, iu order to increase his demands in making peace with 
■tUnd. This message was highly resented by the Earl of 
rthurabcrland, who, by the laws of war that prevaikd in 
I age, had a right to the ransom of all such as he bad taken 
lattle. The command was slill more irksome, as h'c coiisi- 
-•d the king na his debtor both for security and his crown. 
;ordingIy, slung with this supposed injury, he resolved to 
iurn A throne which he had the chief hand in establishing, 
zbcmc was laid, in which the Scots and Welsh were to unite 
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their forces, and to assist Northumberland in elevating Mortimer, 
as the true heir to the crown of England. When all things 
were prepared for the intended insurrection, the carl had 
the mortification to find himself unable to lead on the troops, 
being seized with a sudden illness at Berwick. But the want 
of his presence was well supplied by his son Henry Percy, 
sumamed Hotspur, who took the command of the troops, and 
marched them towards Shrewsbury, in order to join his forces 
with those of Glendower, a Welsh chieftain, who some time 
before had been exchanged from prison, and had now advanced 
with his forces as far as Shropshire. Upon the junction of 
these two armies, they published a manifesto, which aggravated 
their real grievances, and invented more. In the mean time, 
Henry, who had received no intelligence of their designs, was at 
first greatly surprised at the news of this rebellion. But fortune 
seemed to befriend him on this occasion : he had a small army 
in readiness, which he intended to have sent against the Scots, 
and knowing the importance of dispatch against such active 
enemies, he instantly hurried down to Shrewsbury, that he 
might give the rebels battle. 

Upon the approach of the two armies, both sides seemed 
willing to give a colour to 'their cause, by shewing a desire of 
reconciliation; but when they came to open their mutual 
demands, the treaty was turned into abuse and recrimination. 
On one side, was objected rebellion and ingratitude; on 
the other, tyranny and usurpation. The two armies were 
pretty nearly equal, each consisting of about twelve thousand 
men ; the animosity on both sides was inflamed to the highest 
pitch; and no prudence nor military skill could determine 
on which side the victory might incline. Accordingly, a very 
bloody engagement ensued, in which the generals on both sides 
exerted themselves with grea<^^ bravery. Henry was seen every 
where in the thickest of the fight ; while his valiant son, who 
was afterwards the renowned conqueror of France, fought by 
his side; and though wounded in the face by an arrow, still 
kept the field, and performed astonishing acts of valour. On 
the other side, the daring Hotspur supported that renown 
which he had acquired in so many bloody engagements, and 
every where sought out the king as a noble object of indignation. 
At last, however, his death, from an unknown hand, decided 
the victory; and the fortune of Henry once more prevailed. 
On that bloody day, it is said, that no less than two 
thousand three hundred gentlemen were slain, and about six 
thousand private men, of whom two-thirds were of Hotspur^s 
army. 
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While this furious transaction was going forward, Northum* 
bcrland, who was lately recovered from his indisposition, 
was advancing with a body of troops to reinforce the army of 
malecontents, and take upon him the command. But hearing 
by the way of his soh's and brother's misfortune, he dismissed 
his troops ; not daring to keep the Held with so mall a force, 
before an army superior in number, and flushed with recent 
victory. The earl, therefore, for a while, attempted to find 
safety by flight ; but at last, being pressed by his pursuers, and 
finding himself totally without resource, he chose rather to throw 
himself upon the king's mercy, than lead a precarious and 
indigent life in exile. Upon his appearing before Uenry, at York, 
he pretended that his sole intention in arming was to mediate 
between the two parties; and this, though but a very weak 
apology, seemed to satisfy the king. Northumberland, there- 
fore, received a pardon ; Henry probably thinking that he was 
sufiTiciently punished by the loss of his army, and the death of 
his favourite ton. 

By these means, Henry seemed to surmount all his troubles : 
and the calm which was thus produced, was employed by 
him in endeavours to acquire popularity, which he had lost 
A. D.l l^y ^^^ severities exercised during the preceding part of 
i4ar. J his reign. For that reason, he often permitted the house 
of commons to assume powers which had not been usually 
exercised by their predecessors. In the sixth year of his reign, 
when they voted him the supplies, they appointed treasurers 
of their own, to sec the money disbursed for the purposes 
intended ; and required them to deliver in their accounts to the 
house. Tliey proposed thirty very important articles for the 
government of the king's household ; and, on the whole, pre- 
served their privileges and freedom more entire during his reign 
than that of any of his predecessors. But while the king thus 
laboured, not without success, to retrieve the reputation he had 
lost, his son Heory, Prince of Wales, seemed equally bent on 
incurring the pul>lic aversion. He became notorious for all 
kinds of debauchery, and ever chose to be surrounded by a set 
of wretches, who took pride in committing the most illegal acts 
with the prince at their head. The king was not a little 
mortified at this degeneracy in his eldest son, who seemed entirely 
forgc^tful of his station, although he had alR*ady exhibited 
repeated, proofs of his valour, conduct, and generosity. Such 
were the excesses into which he ran, that one of his dissolute 
Companions having been brought to trial before' Sir William 
Cascoigne, chief justice of the King's Bench, for some misdt- 
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Rieanor, Ihe prince was so exasperaled at the issue of the trial, 
that be struck the judge in open court. The veaerabte magia- 
tratc, who knew the reverence that was due to his station, 
behaved with a dignity that became bis office, and immediately 
ordered the prince to be committed to prison. When this 
transaction ^as reported to the king, who was an excellent judge 
of mankind, he could not help exclaiming in a transport ; 
" Happy is the king that has a magistrate endowed with coun^e 
to execute the laws upon such an offender ; lUH more happy in 
having a son willing to submit to such a chastisement I" This, 
in fact, is one of the first great instances we read in th« EngUsh 
history, of a mt^slratc doing Justice in opposition to power; 
since, upon many former occasions, we find the Judges only 
ministers of royal caprice. 

Henry, whose health had for some time been declining, did 
not long out-live this transaction. He was subject to fits, which 
bereaved him, for the time, of his senses ; and which at last 
brought on his death, at VVestminster, in the foity-cixth year 
of his age, and the fourteenth of his reign. 




HENRY V. 

THE first steps takm by the youn); king confirmed all thost 
preposscssiims entertained in hu favour. He called togetbet 
A.D.I hiiformerabaDdoncdcompanions; acquainted them with 
""• 3 his intended reformation; exhorted them to follow bis 
example ; and thus dismissed them from iua pmcuce, ^owia{ 
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them a competency to subsist upon till he saw them worthy of 
farther promotion. The faithful ministers of his father at first 
began to tremble for their former justice in the administration 
of their duty ; but he soon eased them of their fears, by taking 
them into his friendship and confidence. Sir William Gascoigne, 
who thought himself the most obnoxious, met with praise 
instead of reproaches, and was exhorted to persevere in the same 
rigorous and impartial execution of justice. 

About this time the heresy of Wicklifte, or Lollardism, as it 
was called, began to spread every day more and more, while it 
received a new lustre from the protection and preaching of Sir 
John Oldcastle, Baron of Cobham, who had been one of the 
king's domestics, and stood high in his favour. The primate, 
however, indicted this nobleman, and, with the assistance of his 
suffragans, condemned him, as a heretic, to be burnt aHvo. 
Cobham, however, escaped from the Tower, in which he was 
confined, the day before his execution, privately went among 
his party, and stimulating their zeal, led them up to London, to 
take a signal revenge on his enemies. But the king, apprized 
of his intentions, ordered that the city gates should be shut ; 
and coming by night with his guards into St. Giles's fields, 
seized such of the conspirators as appeared, and afterwards laid 
hold of several parties that'- were hastening to the appointed 
place. Some of these were executed, but the greater number 
pardoned. Cobham himself found mesuis of escaping for that 
time, but he was taken about four years after ; and never did 
the cruelty of man invent, or crimes draw down, such torments 
as he was made to endure. He was hung up with a chain by 
the middle ; and thus at a slow fire burned, or rather roasted, 
alive. 

Henry, to turn the minds of the people from such hideous 
scenes, resolved to take the advantage of the troubles in which 
France was at that time engaged ; and assembling a great fieet 
and army at Southampton, landed at Harfieur, at the head of 
an army of six thousand men at arms, and twenty-four thousand 
foot, mostly archers. 

But although the enemy made but a feeble resistance, yet 
the climate seemed to fight against the English ; a contagious 
dysentery carrying off three parts of Henry's army. The 
English monarch, when it was too late, began to repent of 
his rash inroad into a country, where disease and a powerful 
army every where threatened destruction ; he therefore began 
to think of retiring into Calais. 

The enemy, however, resolved to intercept bis retreat ; andf 
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after he had passed the small river of Tertois, at Blangi, he was 
surprised to observe, from the heights, the whole French army 
drawn up in the plains of Agincourt ; and so posted, that it 
^as impossible for him to proceed on his march without coming 
to an engagement. No situation could be more unfavourable 
than that in which he found himself. His army was wasted 
with disease; the soldiers' spirits worn down with fatigue, 
destitute of provisions, and discouraged by their retreat. Their 
whole body amounted to but nine thousand men ; and these 
were to sustain the shock of an enemy nearly ten times J:heir 
number, headed by expert generals, and plentifully supplied 
with provisions; As the enemy were so much superior, he 
drew up his army on a narrow ground between two woods, 
which guarded each flank ; and he patiently expected, in that 
position, the attack of the enemy. The Constable of France 
was at the head of one army ; and Henry himself, with Edward, 
Duke of York, commanded the other. For a time both 
armies, as if afraid to begin, kept silently gazing at each other, 
neither willing to break their ranks by making the onset; 
which Henry perceiving, with a cheerful countenance, cried 
out, " My friends, since they will not begin, it is ouw to set 
them the example; come on, and the Blessed Trinity be our 
protection!" Upon this, the whole army set forward with a 
shout, while the French still waited their approach with 
intrepidity. The English archers, who had long been famous 
for their great skill, first let fly a shower of arrows, three 
feet long, which did great execution. The French cavalry 
advancing to repel these, two hundred bowmen, who lay till 
then concealed, rising on a sudden, let fly among them, and 
produced such a confusion, that the archers threw by their 
arrows, and rushing in, fell upon them sword in hand. The 
French at first repulsed the assailants, who were enfeebled by 
disease ; but they soon made up the defect by their valour ; and, 
resolving to conquer or die, burst in upon the enemy with such 
impetuosity, that the French were soon obliged to give way. 

They were overthrown in every part of the field ; their 
numbers being crowded into a very narrow space, were inca- 
pable of either flying or making any resistance ; so that they 
covered the ground with heaps of slain. After all appearance 
of opposition was over, there was heard an alarm from behind, 
which proceeded from a number of peasants, who had fallen I 
upon the English baggage and were putting those who guarded 
it to the sword. Henry now seeing the enemy on all sides of 
him, began to entertain apprehensions Apm his pri^onera, the 
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number of whom exceeded even thai of his army. He thought 
it necessary, therefore, to issue general orders for putting them 
to death ; but, on the discovery of the certainty of his victory, 
lie stopped the slaughter, and was still able to save a great 
number. This severity tarnished the glory which his victory 
would otherwise have acquired; but all the heroism of that 
age is tinctured with barbarity. . In this battle the French lost 
ton thousand men, and fourteen thousand prisoners; the 
English only forty men in all. 

A. D. 1 France was at that time in a wretched situation ; the 
141T. J whole Icingdom appeared as one vast theatre of crimes, 
murders, injustice, and devastation. The Duke of Orleans was 
assassinated by the Duke of Burgundy; and the Duke of 
Burgundy, in his turn, fell by the treachery of the dauphin. 

A state of imbecility into which Charles had fallen, made 
him passive in every transaction ; and Menry, at last, by con- 
quest and negotiation, caused himself to be elected heir to the 
crown. The principal articles of this treaty were, that Henry 
should espouse the Princess Catharine, daughter to the King of 
France ; that King Charles should enjoy the title and dignity 
for life, but that Henry should be declared heir to the crown, 
and should be intrusted with the present administration of the 
government; that France and England should for ever be 
united under one king, but should still retain their respective 
laws and privileges. 

In consequence of this, while Henry was every where 
victorious, he fixed his residence at Paris ; and, while Charles 
A. D.l ^^^ ^^^ ^ small court, he was attended with a very 
^^' J magnificent one. On Whit-Sunday the t#o kings and 
their two queens, with crowns on their heads, dined together 
in public; Charles receiving apparent homage, but Henry 
commanding with absolute authority. 

Henry, at that time, when his glory had nearly reached its 
summit, and both crowns were just devolved upon him, was 
seized with a fistula ; a disorder which, from the unskilfulness 
of the physicians of the times, soon became mortal. He 
expired, with the same intrepidity with which he had lived, in 
the thirty-fourth year of bis agp, and the tenth of bis reign. 
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THE Duke of Bedford, une of the most accon^lialied princei 
of the age, and equally expcnenccd both in the cabinet 
A. s. \ ^"'J ^^ ^^^> ^*B" appointed by parliament protector of 
i*"- i England, defender of the church, and first coutuellorto 
the king, during his minority, ai he was not yet a year old ; 
and as France was the great object that engrossed all coMi- 
denflion, he uttempted to exert the efforts of the nation upon 
the COAiineht with all bb vigour. 

'. :A ucwrovolution was produced in that kingdom, by mea&i 
apparent^ the moat unlikely to be attended wim success. 

In the village of Domreni, near Vaucolenrs, on the borden 
of Lorrain, there lived ft country girl, about twenty-seven yean 
of age, called Joan of Arc. This girl ba<l been a servant at a 
■mall inn ; and, in that humble station, had submitted to those 
hardy employments which fit the body for the fatigues of war. 
She was of an irreproachable life, and had hitherto testified 
none of those enterprising qualities which displayed themselvci 
soon after. Her mind, however, brooding with melanchdy 
stedfaslness upon the miserable situation of her country, began 
to feci several impulses which she was willing to mistake for 
the inspirations of Heaven. Convinced of the reality of her 
own admonitions, she had recourse to one Baudricourt, govetv 
nor of Vaucoleurs, and informed him of her destination by 
Heaven to free her native country from its fierce invadera. 
Baudricourt treated her at fiist with some neglect ; but her 
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importunities at length prevailed ; and, willing to make a trial 
of her pretensions, he gave her some attendants, who conducted 
her to the French court, which at that time resided at ChiDOn. 

The French court were probably sensible of the weakness 
of her pretensions ; but they wore willing to make use of every 
artifice to support their declining fortunes. It was therefore 
given out, that ioafiL was actually inspired ; that she was able 
to di3.covcr the king among the number of his courtiers,^ although 
he had laid aside all the distinctions of his authority ; that Ac 
had told him some secrets, which were only known to himself; 
and that she had demanded and minutely described a sword iq 
the church of St. Catharine de Firebois, which she had pevcr 
seen. In this manner the minds of the vulgar being prepared 
for her appearance, she was armed cap^i-pce, mounted on a 
charger, and shewn in that martial dress to the people. She 
was then brought before the doctors of the university ; and the^ 
tinctured with the credulity of the times, or willing to second 
the imposture, declared that she had actually received her 
commission from above. 

When the preparations for her mission were completely 
blazoned, their next aim was to send her against the enemy. 
The £nglisji were at that time besieging the city of Orleans, 
the last resource of Charles, a,nd every Uiing promised them a 
speedy surrender. Joan undertook to raise the siege ; and, to 
render herself still more remarkable, girded herself with the 
miraculous aword, of which she had before such extraordinary 
potices. Thus equipped, she ordered all the soldiers tp confess 
themselves before they set out; she displayed in her hand a 
consecrated banner, and assured the troops of certain success. 
Such confidence on her side soon raised the spirits of the 
f rcnch army ; and even the English, who pretended to despise 
her efforts, felt themselves secretly influenced with the terrors 
of her mission, and, relaxing in their endeavours, the siege was 
raised with great precipitation. 

From being attacked, the French now in turn became the 
aggressors. One victory followed another; and at length the 
rrcnch king was solemnly crowned at Rheims, which was what 
Joan had promised should come to pass. 

A tide of successes followed the performance of this solcm* 
nity ; but Joan having thrown herself, with a body of troops, 
into the city of Compeign, which was then besieged by the Duke 
of Burgundy, she was taken prisoner in a sally which she headed 
against the enemy, the governor shutting the gates behind. 

The Duke of Bedford was no sooner informed of her being 
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4aken, tkan he purchased her of the Count Vendomc, who had 
'made her his prisoner, and ordered her to be committed to close 
coBfinement. The credulity of both nations was at that time 
%b great, that nothing was too absurd to gain belief that coincided 
iftith' their passions. As Joan but a little before, from her 
fibecesses; was regarded as a saint; she was now, , upon her 
ca^ivity, considered as a sorceress, forsaken by the daemon who 
luA 'granted her a fallacious and temporary assistance; and 
accordingly, being tried at Rouen, she was found guilty of heresy 
and witchcraft, and sentenced to be burnt alive, which was 
executed accordingly, with the most ignorant malignity. 

Fiom this period the English affairs became totally irretriev- 
able. The city of Paris returned once more to a sense of its 
^^ d;i duty. Thus ground was continually, though slowly, 
^* / gained by the French. And, in the laps^ of a few years, 
Calais alone remained of all the conquests that had been made 
in France ; and this was but a small compensation for the blood 
anid treasure which had been lavished in that c6untry, and 
which only served to gratify ambition with transient. applaluse. 

But the incapacity of Henry began to appear in a fuller 
light; and foreign war being now extinguished, the people 
began to prepare for the horrors of intestine strife. In this 
period of calamity, a new interest was revived, which had lain 
dormant' in the times of prosperity and tri umph . Richard, D uke 
of York, was descended, by the mother's side, from Lionel, 
one of the sons of Edward the Third ; whereas the reigning king 
was descended from John of Gaunt, a younger son of the same 
monarch ; Richard, therefore, stood plainly in succession before 
Henry ; and he began to think the weakness and unpopularity 
of the present reign a favourable moment for ambition. The 
ensign of Richard was a white rose, that of Henry a red ; and 
this gave name to the two factions, whose animosity was now 
about to drench the kingdom with slaughter. 

Among the number of complaints which the unpopularity of 
the government gave rise to, there were some which even 
excited insurrection ; particularly that headed by John Cade, 
which was of the most dangerous nature. This man was a 
native of Ireland, who had been obliged to fly over to France 
for his crimes; but seeing the people, upon his return, prepared 
for violent measures, he assumed the name of Mortimer ; and, 
at the head of twenty thousand Kentish men, advanced towards 
the capital, and encamped at Blackheath. The king, being 
informed of this commotion, sent a message to demand the cause 
of their assembling in arms ; and Cade, in the name of the 
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community, answered, that their only aim was to punish evil 
ministers, and procure a redress of grievances for the people. 
But committing some abuses, and engaging with the citizens, he 
was abandoned by most of his followers) and retreating to 
Rochester, was obliged to fly alone into the woods of Kent, 
where, a price being set upon his head by proclamation, he was 
discovered and slain. 

In the mean time, the Duke of York secretly fomented these 
disturbances, and, pretending to espouse the cause of the people, 
still secretly aspired at the crown; and though he wished 
nothing so ardently, yet he was for some time prevented by his 
own scruplescfrom seizing it. What his intrigues failed to bring 
about, accident produced to his desire. The king falling into 
a distemper, which so far increased his natural imbecility that 
it even rendered him incapable of maintaining the appearance 
of royalty, York was ap()ointcd lieutenant and protector of the 
kingdom, with powers to *hold and open parliaments at pleasure. 
Being thus invested with a plenitude of power, he continued 
A. D. 1 '" the enjoyment of it for some time ; but at length the 
I4M. f unhappy king recovered from his lethargic complaint, 
and, as if waking from a dream, perceived with surprise that 
he was stripped of all his authority. Henry was married to 
Margaret of Anjou, a woman of a masculine understanding, 
who obliged him to take the field, and in a manner dragged 
him to it, where both sides came to an engagement, in which 
the Yorkists gained a complete victory. The king himself being 
wounded, and taking shelter in a cottage near the field of 
battle, was taken prisoner, and treated by the victor with great 
•respect and tenderness. 

Henry was now, but a prisoner, treated with the splendid 
forms of royalty ; yet indolent and sickly, he seemed pleased 
with his situation, and did not regret that power which was 
not to be exercised without fatigue. But M ai^garet once more 
s«pt. &,\ induced him to assert his prerogative. The contend- 
*^ J ing parties met at Bloreheath, on the borders of Staf* 
•fordshire, and the Yorkists gained some advantages; but Sir 
Andrew Trollop, who commanded a body of veterans for the 
Duke of Yorky deserted with all his men to the king ; and this 
so intimidated the whole army of the Yorkists, that they 
separated the next day, without striking a single blow. Several 
other engagements followed, with various success; Margaret 
being at one time victorious, at another in exile : the yictcny 
upon Wakefield-Green, in which the Duke of York was ilad^ 
seemed to fix her good fortone* 
I 3 
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But the Earl of Warwick, who now put himself at the head 
of the Yorkbts^ was one of the most celebrated generals of his 
a^ : formed for times of trouble, extremely artful, and incon- 
testibly brave, equally skilful in council and the field, and 
inspired with a degree of hatred against the queen that nothing 
could suppress. He comn^anded an army, in which he led about 
the captive king to give a sanction to his attempts. Upon the 
approach of the Lancastrians he conducted his forces, strength- 
ened by a body of Londoners, who were very affectionate to 
his cause, and he gave battle to the queen at St. Alban's. In 
this, however, he was defeated. Above two thousand of the 
Yorkists perished in -the battle, and the peison of the king again 
fell into the hands of his own party, to be treated with apparent 
respect, but real contempt. 

In the mean time, young Edward, the eldest son of the late 
Duke of York, began to repair the losses his party had lately 
sustained, and to give spirit to the Yorkists. This prince, in 
the bloom of youth, remarkable for the beauty of his person, 
his bravery, and popular deportment, advanced towards London 
with the remainder of Warwick's army ; and obliging Margaret 
to retire, entered the city amidst the acclamations of the 
.people. Perceiving his own popularity, he supposed that now 

•A^D.T ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^y ^^^ claim to the crown; and 
^^^ J his friend Warwick assembling the citizens in St. 
JohnVfields, pronounced an harangue, setting forth the title of 
Edward, and inveighing against the tyranny and usurpation of 
,the house of Lancaster. Both sides at length met near Towton, 
jn the county of York, to decide the fate of the empire; and 
never was England depopulated by so terrible an engagement. 
it was a dreadful sight to behold a hundred thousand men of 
:the same country engaged against each other ; and all to satisfy 
■the empty ambition of the weakest, or the worst, of mankind. 
While the army of Edward was advancing to the charge, there 
happened a great fall of snow ; which, driving full in the faces 
of the enemy, blinded them ; and this advantage, seconded by 
^n impetuous onset, decided the victory in their favour. 
Edward issued orders to give no quarter; and a bloody 
slaughter ensued, in which nearly forty thousand of the Lancas- 
trians were slain. 

The w.eak unfortunate Henry, always imprudent, and always 

.unsuccessful, was taken prisoner, carried to London with 

ignominy, and confined in the Tower. Margaret was rather 

more fortunate ; she contrived to escape out of the kingdom, 

and took refuge with her father in Flanders. 
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Edward being now, by means of the Earl of Warwick, fixed 
upon the throne, reigned in peace and security, while his title 
was recognizetl by parliament, and universally submitted to by 
A. D.l ^^^ people. lie began, thcrcfore, to give a loose to his 
^^ J favourite passions, and a spirit of gallantry, mixed with 
cruelty, was seen to prevail in his court. In the very same 
palace, which one day exhibited a spectacle of horror, was to 
be seen the day following a mask or a pageant ; and the king 
would at once gallant a mistress, and inspect an execution. In 
order to turn him from tliesc pursuits, which were calculated 
to render him unpopular, the Earl of Warwick advised him to 
marry ; and, with his consent, went over to France to procure 
Bona, of Savoy, as queen, and the match was accordingly con- 
cluded. But while the earl was hastening the negotiation in 
France, the king himself rendered it abortive at home^ by 
marrying Elizabeth Woodville, with whom he had fallen in 
love, and whom he had vainly endeavoured to debauch. Having 
thus given Warwick real cause of offence, he was resolved to 
widen the breach, by driving him from the council. Warwick, 
whose prudence was equal to his bravery, soon made use oif 
both to assist his revenge; and formed such a combination 
against Edward, that he was, in turn, obliged to fly the kingdom. 
Thus once more the poor passive King Henry was released 
from prison, to be placed upon a dangerous throne. A parlia- 
ment was called, which confirmed Henry's title with great 
solemnity; and Warwick was himself received among the 
people under the title of king-maker. 

But Edward's party, though repressed, was not destroyed. 
Though an exile in Plollan^, he had many partisans at home ; 
and after an absence of nine months, being seconded by a small 
body of troops, granted him by the Duke of Burgundy, he made 
a descent at llavenspur, in Yorkshire. Though, at first, he was 
coolly received by the English, yet his army increased upon his 
march, while his moderation and feigned humility still added 
to the number of his partisans. London, at that time ever 
ready to admit the most powerful, opened her gates to him ; 
and the wretched Honry was once more plucked from his 
throne, to be sent back to his former mansion. 

Nothing now, therefore, remained to Warwick, but to cut 
short a state of anxious suspense*, by hazarding a battle. 
Edward s fortune prevailed. They met at St. Alban's, and the 
Lancastrians were defeated; while Warwick himself, . leading 
a chosen body of troops into tlu^ thickest of the slaughter, foil 
in the midst of )iis enemi<^, covered with wounds. 
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Margaret, receiving the fatal news of the death of the bmve 
Warwick, and the total destruction of her party, gave way to 
her grief, for the first time, in a torrent of tears ; and yielding 
to her unhappy fate, took sanctuary in the abbey of Bcaulieu, 
in Hampshire. 

She had not been long in this melancholy abode before f^he 
found some few friends still waiting to assist her fallen fortu. js. 
Tudor, Eaii of Pembroke, Courtney, Earl of Devonshire, the 
Lords Wenlock and St. John, with other men of rank, exhorted 
her still to hope for success, and offered to assist her to the 
la&t. She had now fought Jbattles in almost every province in 
England ; Tewkesbury^paiic was the kst scene that terminated 
her attempts. The Duke of Somerset headed her army ; a man 
who had shared her dangers, and had ever been steady in her 
cause. He was valiant, generous, and polite; but rash and 
headstrong. When Edward first attacked him in his entrench- 
ments, he repulsed him with such vigour, that the enemy 
retired with precipitation; upon which the duke, supposing 
them routed, pursued, and ordered Lord Wenlock to support his 
charge. But unfortunately this lord disobeyed his orders ; and 
Somerset's forces were soon overpowered by numbers. In this 
dreadful exigence, the duke, finding that all was over, became 
ungovernable in his rage ; and beholding Wenlock inactive, and 
remaining in the very place where he had first drawn up his 
men, giving way to his fury, with his heavy battle-axe in both 
hands, he ran upon the coward, and with one blow dashed out 
his brains. 

The queen and the prince were taken pris<Miers after the 
battle, and brought into the presence of Edward. The young 
prince appeared before the conqueror with undaunted majesty; 
and being asked, in an insulting manner, how he dared to 
invade England without leave f more mindful of his high birth 
than of his ruined fortunes, he boldly replied, ** I have entered 
the dominions of my father, to revenge his injuries, and redress 
my own." The barbarous Edward, enraged at his intrepidity, 
struck him on the mouth with his gauntlet; and this served 
as a signal for farther brutality; the Dukes of Gloucester, 
Clarence, and others, like wild beasts, rushing on the unarmed 
-youth at once, stabbed him to the heart with their daggers. 
To complete the tragedy, Henry himself, who had Ipng been 
the passive spectator of all these horrors, was now thought unfit 
to live. The Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard the 
Third, entering his chamber alone, murdered * him in cold 
blood. Of aU those that were taken, none were suffered 
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^4&'X^ve but Margan?t herself. It was perhaps expected that 

^^^rould be ransomed by the King of France ; and in this 

W were not deceived, as that monarch paid the King of 

S>^^>nd fifty thousand crowns for her freedom. This extragr- 

K.'K-y woman, after having sustained the cause of her husband 

Welvc battles — after having sur^ii-ed her friends, fortunes, 

vbildren, died a few years after in privacy in France, very 

Bvablc indeed ; but with few other clajms to our pity, 

^pt ber courage and her distresses. 




E' 



EDWARD IV. 

DWARD being now fij«d from great enemies, lumed lo 
I the punishment of those of lesser note; so that the gibbets 
hung with his adversaries, and their estates confiscated to 

While he was rendering himself tenible on the one hand, he 
was immersed in abandoned pleasures on the other. Nature, 
it accms, was nut unfavourable to him in that respect ; as he 
was universally allowed to be the most beautiful man of his 
time. His courtiers also seemed willing to encourage those 
deliaucheries in which they had a sliare ; and ihc clergy, aa 
they themselves practised every kind of lewdniss with impunity, 
■were ever ready to lend absolution to all his failings. The 
tnitU is, cuormuus vices had been of late so common, that 
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adultery was held aa a very slight offence* Amoiig the number 
of his mistresses was the wife of one Shore, a merchant in the 
city, a woman of exquisite beauty aad good sense; but who 
had not virtue enough to resist the temptations of a beautiful 
man and a monarch. 

Among his other cruelties^ that to his brother, the Duke of 
Clarence, is the most remarkable. The king hunting one day 
in the park of Thomas Burdet, a creature of the duke's, killed 
a white buck, which was a great favourite of the owner* 
Burdet, vexed at the loss, broke into a passion, and wished the 
horns of the deer in the "belly of the person who had advised 
the king to that insult. For this trifling .exclamation, Burdet 
was tried for his life, and publicly executed at Tyburn. The 
Duke of Clarence, upon the death of his friend, vented his 
grief in renewed reproaches ag^nst his brother, and exclaimed 
against the iniquity of the sentence. The king, highly offended 
with this liberty, or using that as a pretext, against him, had 
him arraigned before the house of peers, and appeared in person 
as his accuse. In those times of confusion, every crime 
alledged by the prevailing party was fatal : the duke was found 
guilty ; and, being granted a choice of the manner in which he 
would die, h^ was privately drowned in a butt of malmsey in 
the Tower; a whimsical choice, and implying that he had an 
extraordinary passion for that liquor. 

However, if this monarch's reign was tyrannical, it was but 
short: while he was employed in making preparations for a 
war with France, he was seized with a distemper, of which 
he expired in the forty-second year of his age, and (counting 
from the death of the late king) in the twenty-third of hk 
reign. 
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EDWARD V. 
HE Duke of Gloucester, who had been made protector of 

the realm, upon a pretence of guarding the persoiu of 

th« late king's children from danger, conveyod tbcm both to 
the Tower. 

Having thus secured them, his next step wu to spread a 
report of their illegitimacy ; and, by pretended obstacles, to 
put off the day appointed for young Edward's coronation. Hii 
next aim was to dispatch Lord Hastings, whom he knew to be 
warmly in the young king's interest. 

Having snmmoned l/ord Hastings to a council in fhe Toner, 
he entered the room knitting his brows, biting his lipK, luid 
shewing, by a frequent change of countenance, the signs of 
some inward pmurbation. A silence ensued for some l^me t 
and the lords of the council looked upon each other, not with- 
out reason, expecting some horrid catastrophe. Laying bare 
his arm, all shrivelled and decayed, he accused Jane Shore and 
her accomplices of having produced this deformity by their 
sorceries ; upon which Hastings cried, " If they have com- 
mitted such a crime, they deserve punishment." — " If!" cried 
the protector, with a loud voice ; " dost thou answer mc with ift i 
I tell thee that they have conspired my dctilh [ and that thou, 
traitor, art an accomplice in the crime." fic then struck iho 
table twice with bis hand, and the room was instantly filled 
with armed men. " I arrest thee," continued he, turning to 
Hastings, " for high treason ;" and at the same time gave Um 
in cha^e to the soldiers, Hastings was obliged to iMk« 4 
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short confession to the next priest that was at hand ; the pro- 
tector crying out, by St. Paul, that he woilld not dine till he 
had seen his head taken off. He was accordingly hurried out 
to the Little Green before the Tower chapel, and there beheaded 
on a log of wood that accidentally lay in the way. . 

Jane Shore, the late kin^s mistrcas, was the next that felt 
his indignation. This unfortunate woman was an enemy too 
humble to excite his jealousy ; yet, as he had accused her of 
witchcraft, of which all the world saw she was innocent, he 
thought proper to make her an example for those faults of 
which she was really guilty. Jane Shore had l^n formerly 
deluded from her husband, who was a goldsmith, in Lombard- 
street, and continued to live with Edward, the most guiltless 
mistress in his abandoned court. It was very probable, that 
the people were not displeased at seeing one again reduced to 
former meanness who had for a while been raised above them, 
and enjoyed the smiles of a court. The charge against her 
was too notorious to be denied ; she pleaded guilty, and was 
accordingly condemned to walk barefoot through the city, and 
to do penance in St. Paul's church in a white sheet, with a wax 
taper in her hand, before thousands of spectators. She lived 
above forty years after this sentence, and was reduced to the 
most extreme indigence. 

The protector now began to throw off the mask, and to deny 
his pretended regard for the sons of the late king, thinking 
it high time to aspire at the throne more openly .\ He had 
previously ^ined over the Duke of Buckingham, a man of 
talents and power, by bribes and promises of future favour. 
This nobleman, therefore, used all his arts to cajole the 
populace and citizens at St. PaulVcross; and construing 
their silence into consent, his followers cried, " Long live King 
Richard !" Soon after, the mayor and aldermen, waiting upon 
Richard with an offer of the crown, he accepted it with 
seeming reluctance. 
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RICHARD HI. 

.1,1 (#~1|NE crime ever draws on nnothcr; justice will 
'^' J \J^ revoll against fraud, and usurpation requires 
^curity. As soon, therefore, as Richard was seated upon the 
irone, he sent the Governor of the Tower orders to put the two 
3UDg princes to death ; but this brave man, whose name was 
raclcenbury, refused to be made the iastruia<wt of a tyrant's 
ill, and submissively answered, that he knew not how to imbnio 
is hands in innocctit blood. A fit instrument, however, was 
]t long wanting: Sir James Tyrrel readily undertook the 
Hcc, and Brackcnbury was ordered to resign to him the keys 
ir one night. Tyrrel choosing three associates, Slater, Deij^- 
in, and Forest, came in the night-lime to die dooi- of the 
lamber where the princes were lodged, and sending in the 
nassins, he bid them execute their commission, while he him- 
•M staid without. They found the young princes in bed, and 
illen' into a sound sleep : after suffocating them with the 
olstcr and pillows, they shewed their naked bodies to Tyrrel, 
bo ordered them to be buried at the stair-foot, deep in tho 
round, under a heap of stones. 

But while ho thus endeavouixd to establish his power, be 
)und it threatened in a quarter where be least expected an 
ttack. TheDukeofQuckingham, who had been instrumental 
) placing him on the throne, now took disgust at being refused 
)iue confiscated lands for which he solicited. He therelbre 
.'vied a body of men in Wales, and advanced by hiaty muehei 
awards Gloucester, where he designed to croai toe SeTCRib 
ust at that time the river wa* swjoln to such a di^pcf^ ljlmj| ft 
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country on both sides was deluged, and even the tops of some 
hills were covered with water. This inundation continued 
for ten days ; during which Buckingham^?, anny, composed of 
Welshmen, could neither pass the river, nor find subsistence 
on their own sidei they were therefore obliged to disperse, 
and return home, notwithstanding all the duke's efforts to 
prolong their stay. In this helpless situation, the duke, after 
a short deliberation, took refuge at tho house of one Banister, 
who had been his servant, and who had received repeated i 
obligations from his family; but the wicked seldom find, as 
they seldom ei^ert, friendship. Banister, unable to resist the 
temptation of a large reward that was set upon the duke's head, 
went and betrayed him to the Sheriff of Shropshire ; who, 
surrounding the house with armed men, seized the duke, in the 
habit of a peasant, and conducted him to Salisbury ; where he 
was instantly tried, condemned, and qj^ecuted, according to the 
summary method practised in those days. 

Amidst the perplexity caused by many disagreeable occur- 
rences, he received information that the Earl of Richmond was 
making preparations to land in England, and assert his claims 
to the crown. Richard, who knew not in what quarter he 
might expect the invader, had taken post at Nottingham, in the 
centre of the kiri^om ; and had given commissions to several bf 
his creatures to oppose the enemy wherever he should land. 

Some time after, however, the Earl of Richmond, who was 
a descendant from John of Gaunt, by the female line, resolved 
to strike for the crown. He had been long obnoxious to the 
house of York, and had been obliged to quit the kingdom ; but 
he now knowing how odious the king was, set out from Harfleur| 
in Normandy, with a retinue of about two thousand persons; 
and after a voyage of six days arrived at Milford-hayen, in 
Wales, where he landed without opposition. 

Upon news of this descent, Richard, who was possessed of 
courage and military conduct, his only virtues, instantly resolved 
to meet his antagonist, and decide their mutual pretensions by 
a battle. Richmond, on the other hand, being reinforced by Sir 
Thomas Bourchier, Sir Walter Hungcrford, and others, to the 
number of about six thousand, boldly advanced with the same 
intention ; and in a few days both armies drew near Bosworth* 
field, where the contest that had now for more than forty 
years filled the kingdom with civil commotions, and deluged 
its plains with blood, was determined by the death of Richard, 
who was slain in battle ; while Richmond was saluted king, b^ 
the title of Henry the Seventh. 
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I]ENRY VII. 

A.D.I TTTENRY'S first care, upon coming to the thruiv, 
1*15. / Ifll was to marry the Princess Elicabcth, daughter 
of Edward (hi' Fourth ; and thus he blended the interests of the 
houses of York and Lancaster, so that ever after they were 
incapable of distinction. 

A groat part of the miseries of his predecessors proceeded 

from their poverty, which was mostly occasioned by riot and 

■ dissipation^ ' Henry saw that money alone could turn the scale 

' of power in his favour; and therefore hoarded up all the 

confiscations of his enemies with the utmost frugality. 

Immediately after his marriage witii Elizabeth, he issued a 
general pardon to nil such as chose to accept it ; but the people 
were become so turbulent and factious, by a long course of 
civil war, that no governor could rule them, nor any king 
please; so that one n^beliion seemed extinguished only to give 

There lived in Oxford one Richard Simon, a priest, who, 
possessing some subtlety .and more rashness, trained up Lambert 
Simnel, a baker's son, to counterfeit the person of the Earl of 
Warwick, the son of the Duke of Clarence, who rfas smothered 
in a butt of malmsey. But as the impostor was not calculated 
to bear a close inspection, it was thought proper to shew him 
first at a distance ; and Ireland was jud^ the fittcit theatre fot 
him to support his assumed character. . . '' .' 

In this manner King Simuel, being joined by Lord Lovcl^aim^ 
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one or two lords more of the discontented party, resolved to 
pass over into England ; and accordingly landed in Lancashire, 
from whence he marched to York, expecting the country would 
rise and join him as he marched alox^. But in this he was 
deceived ; the people, averse to join a body of German and Irish 
troops, by whom he was supported, and kept in awe by the 
king^s reputation, remained in tranquillity, or gave all their 
assistance to the royal cause. The Earl of Lincoln, therefore, 
a disaffected lord, to whom the command of the rebel army 
was given, finding no hopes but in speedy victoiv^ was deter- 
mined to bring the contest to a short issue. The opposite 
armies met at Stoke, in the county of Nottingham, and fought a 
battle, which was more bloody, and more obstin&tely disputed, 
than could have been expected from the ipifiquality of their 
forces. But victory at length declared in favour of the king, and 
it proved decisive. Lord Lincoln perished in the field of battle ; 
Lord Lovel was never more heard of, and it is supposed he shared 
the same fate. Simnel, with his tutor Simon, were taken 
prisoners ; and four thousand of the common men fell in the 
bai^tle. Sihidn, being a priest, could not be tried by the civil 
power, and was only committed to close confinement. Simnel 
was too contemptible to excite the king's ibar or resentment: 
he was pardoned, and made a scullion in the king's kitchen, 
whence he was afterwards advanced to the rank of falconer, 
in which mean employment he died. 

A fresh insurrection began in Yorkshire : the people resisting 
the commissioners who were appointed to levy the taxes, 
the Earl of Northumberland attempted to enforce the king's 
command ; but the populace, being by this taught to believe 
that he was the adviser of their oppressions, flew to arms, 
attacked his house, and put him to death. The mutineers did 
not stop there; but, by the advice of one John Archamber, a 
seditious fellow, of mean birth, they chose Sir John Egremont 
for their leader, and prepared themselves for a vigorous resistance. 
The king, upon hearing of this rash proceeding, immediately 
levied a force, which he put under the Earl of Surrey ; and this 
nobleman encountering the rebels, dissipated the tumult, and 
took their leader, Archamber, prisoner. Archamber was shortly 
after executed ; but Sir John Egremont fled to the court of the 
Duchess of Burgundy, the usual retreat of all who were 
obnoxious to government in England. 
^, D "I One would have imagined that, from the ill success 

*^ / of Simnel's imposture, few would be willing to embark 
in another of a similar kind; however, the old DucheflS^ofi 
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Burgundy, rather irritated than discouraged by the failure of 
her past enterprises, wi^s determined to disturb that government 
ivhich she could not subvert. She first procured a report to 
be spread, that the young Duke of York, said to have been 
murdered in the Tower, was still living ; and finding the rumour 
greedily received, she soon produced a young man who assumed 
his name and character. The person pitched upon to sustain 
this part was one Osbeck, or Warbeck, the son of a converted 
Jew, who had been over in England during the reign of 
Edward IV. where he had this son named Peter, but corrupted, 
after the Flemish manner, into Petorkin, or Perkin. The 
Duchess of Burgundy found this youth entirely suited to her 
purposes; and her lessons, instructing him to personate thp 
Duke of York, were easily learned and strongly retained by a 
youth of very quick apprehension. In short, his graceful air, 
his courtly address, his easy manner, and elegant conversation, 
were capable of imposing upon all but such as were consciou9 
of the imposture. 

The English, ever ready to revolt, gave credit to all these 
absurdities; while the young man's prudence, conversation, 
and deportment, served to confirm what their disaffection and 
credulity had begun. 

Among those who secretly abetted the cause of Perkin, were 
Lord Fitzwalter, Sir Simon Mountford, Sir Thomas Thwaits, 
and Sir Robert Clifford. But the person of the greatest weight, 
and the most dangerous opposition, was Sir William Stanley, 
the Lord Chamberlain, and brother to i\\fi famous Lord Stanley, 
who had contributed to place Henry on the throne. This per- 
sonage, eithpr moved by a blind cix'dulity, or more probably 
by a restless ambition, entered into a regular conspiracy against 
the king ; and a correspondence was settled between the male- 
contents in England and those in Flanders. 

While the plot was thus carrying on in all quarters, Henry 
was not inattentive to the designs of his enemies. He spared 
neither labour nor expence to detect the falsehood of the pre- 
tender to bis crown ; and was equally assiduous in finding out 
who were his secret abettors. For this purpose ho dispersed his 
spies through all Flanders, and brought over, by larg^ bribes, 
some of those whom he knew to be in the enemy's interest. 
Among these Sir Robert Clifford was the most remarkably 
both for his consequence, and the confidence with which he was 
trusted. From this person Henry learnt the whole of Perkin's 
birth and adventures, together with the names of all those who 
hod secretly combined to assist him. The king woa pleased 
K 3 
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with the discovery; but the more tnnt he gave to his spies^ 
the higher resentment did he feign against them. 

At first he was struck with indignation at the ingratitude of 
many of those about him ; but concealing his resentment for 
a proper opportunity, he, almost at the same instant, arrested 
Fitzwalter, Mountford, and Th waits, together with William 
Danbury, Robert Ratcliff, Thomas Cressenor, and Thomas 
Astwood. All these were arraigned, convicted, and condemned 
for high treason. Mountford, Ratclitf, and Danbury, were 
immediately executed ; the rest received a pardon. 

The young adventurer, thus finding his hopes frustrated in 
England, went next to try his fortune in Scotland. In that 
country his luck seemed greater than in England ; James IV* 
the king of that country, receiving him \nth great cordiality : 
be was seduced to believe the story of his birth and adventures; 
And he carried his confidence so far, as to give htm in marriage 
to Lady Catharine Gordon, daughter to the Earl of Huntley, and 
a near kinsman of his own ; a young lady eminent for virtue as 
well as beauty. But not content with these instances of favour, 
he was resolved to attempt setting him on the throne of Englandi 
It was naturally expected that,- upon Perkin's first appearance 
in that kingdom, all the friends of the house of York would 
rise in his favour. Upon this ground, therefore, the king of 
Scotland entered England with a numerous army, and pro- 
claimed the young adventurer wherever he went. But Perkin's 
pretensions, attended by repeated disappointments, were now 
become stale even in the eyes of the populace ; so that, contrary 
to expectation, none were found to second his pretensions. 
A.D. \ In this manner the restless Perkin being dismissed 
*^* J Scotland, and meeting with a very cold reception from 
the Flemings, who now desired to be at peace with the Englishi 
resolved to continue his scheme of opposition, and took refuge 
among the wilds and fastnesses of Ireland. Impatient of an 
inactive life, he held a consultation with his followers. Heme, 
Skelton, and Astley, three broken tradesmen; and by their 
advice he resolved to try the affections of the Cornish men-; and 
be no sooner made his appearance among them at Bodmin, in 
Cornwall, than the populace, to the number of three tbousimd, 
flocked to his standard. Elated with this appearance of success, 
he took on him, for the first time, the title of Richard the 
Fourth, King of England; and, not to suffer the spirits of hit 
adherents to languish, he led them to the gates of Exeter. 
Finding the inhabitant obstinate in refusing to admit him, and 
being unprovided with artillery to force an entrance, be broke 
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\ip the jsioge of Exeter, and retired to Taunton. Ills followers 
by this time amounted to seven tliousand men, and appeared 
ready to defend his cause ; but his heart failed him upon being 
infoimed that the king was coming doWn to oppose him ; and, 
instead of bringing his men into the field, he privately desertecl 
them, and took sanctuary in the monastery of Beaulieu, in the 
New Forest. His wretched adherents, left to the king's mercy, 
found him still willing to pardon; and, except a few of the 
ringleaders, none were treated with capital severity. At the 
same time, some other persons were employed to treat with 
Perkiu, and to persuade him, under promise of a pardon, to 
deliver himself up to justice, and to confess and explain all the 
circumstances of his imposture. His affairs being altogether 
desperate, he embraced the king's offers without hesitation, and 
quitted the sanctuary. Henry being desirous of seeing him, 
he was brought to court, and conducted through the streets of 
London in a kind of mock triumph, amidst the derision and 
insults of the populace, which he bore with the most dignified 
resignation. He was then compelIe<l to sign a confession of 
his former life and conduct, which was printed, and dispersed 
throughout the nation ; but it was so defective and contradic- 
tory, that, instead of explaining the pretended imposture, it lefl 
it still more doubtful than before ; *and this youth's real pre- 
tensions arc to this very day an object of dispute among the 
learned. 

After attempting once or twice to escape from custody, he 
was hanged at 'J'yburn ; and several of his adherents suffered 
the same ignominious death. 

There had been hitherto nothing in this reign but plots, 
treasons, insurrections, impostures, and executions; and it is 
probable that Henry's severity proceeded from the continual 
alarms in which they held him. It is certain, that no prince 
ever loved peace more than he ; and much of the ilUwill of his 
subjects arose from his attempts to repress their inclinations for 
war. The usual preface to all his treaties was, " That when 
Christ came into the world, peace was sung; and when he 
went out of the world, peace was bequeathed." 

lie had all along two points in view: one to depress the 
nobility and clergy, and the other to exalt and humanise the 
populace. With this view, he procured an act, bv which the 
nobility were granted a power of disposing of their estates ; a 
law infinitely pleasing to the commons, and not disagreeable 
oven to the nobles, sinco they had thus an immediate resource 
for supplying their taste for prodigality, and answering tke 
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demands of their creditors. The blow reached them in their 
posterity alone ; but they were too ignorant to be affected by 
such distant distresses. 

He was not remiss also in abridging the pope's power^ while 
at the same time he professed the utmost submission to his 
commands, and the greatest respect for the clergy. But while 
he thus employed his power in lowering the influence of the 
nobles and clergy, he was using every art to extend the privi- 
leges of the people. In fact, his greatest efibrts were directed 
to promote trade and commerce, because this naturally intro- 
duced a spirit of liberty, and disengaged them from all depend- 
ence, except upon the laws and the king. Before this great 
aera, all our towns owed their original to some strong castle in 
the neighbourhood, where some powerful lord generally resided. 
These were at once fortresses for protection, and prisons 
for all sorts of criminals. In this castle there was usually a 
garrison armed and provided, depending entirely on the noble- 
roan's support and assistance. To these seats of protection, 
artificers, victuallers, and shop-keepers, naturally resorted, and 
settled on some adjacent spot, to furnish the lord and his 
attendants with all the necessaries they might require. The 
farmers also, and the husbandmen, in the neighbourhood, built 
their houses there to be protected against the numerous gangs 
of robbers, called. Robertsmen, that hid themselves in the 
woods by day, and infested the open country by night. Henry 
endeavoured to bring the towns from such a neighbourhood, 
by inviting the . inhabitants to a more commercial situation. 
He attempted to teach them frugality, and a just payment of 
debts, by his own example ; and never once omitted the rights 
of the merchant, in all his treaties with foreign princes. 

Henry having thus seen England, in a great measure, civi- 
lized by his endeavours, his people pay their taxes without coin 
straint, the nobles confessing subordination, the laws alone 
inflicting punishment, the towns beginning to live independent 
of the powerful, commerce every day increasing, the spirit of 
faction extinguished, and foreigners either fearing England, or 
seeking its alliance, he began to sec the approaches of his end, 
^ p 1 and died of the gout in his stomach, having lived fifty- 
}^- J two years, and reigned twenty-three. Since the tim« 
of Alfred, England had not seen such another king. He ren- 
dered his subjects powerful and happy, and wrought a greater 
change in the manners of the people, than it was possible to 
suppose could be effected in so short a time. 
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"^TTO prince ever came to the throne with a conjunrturc of 
X^ circumstances more in his favour than Hc!iry VIII. who 
now, in the eighteenth year of his age, undertook the govern- 
ment of the kingdom. 

^ O, "t And as he wns at the head of a. formidable army, fif^y 

'^'V- J thousand strong, and as a war with France was the most 
pleasing to the people, be detcnnincfl to head his forces for 
the conquest of that kingdom. But France was not threatened 
by him alone : the Swiss, on another quarter, with twcnty-Avc 
thousitnd men, were preparing to invade it ; while Ferdinand 
of Arragon, whom no treaties could bind, was only waiting 
for a convenient opportunity of attack on his side to advantage. 
Never was the French monarchy in so distressed a situation ; 
but the errors of its assailants procured its safety. 

Aficr an ostentatious but ineffi?ctuat campaign, a truce was 
concluded between the two kingdoms ; and Henry continued 
to dissipate, in more peaceful follies, those immense sums 
which had been amassed hy his predecessor for very diftirent 
purposes. 

In this manner, while his pleasures on the one hand engrossed 
Henry's time, the preparations for repeated expeditions ex- 
hausted his treasurer on the other. As it was natural to sup- 
pose the old minislcn, who were appointed to direct him by 
his father, would not willingly concur in these idio project^ 
Itetay had, for some time, discontinued asking thcii Mdvice^' 
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and chiefly confided in the councils of Thomas, afterwards 
Cardinal Wolsey, who $ocmcd to second him in his favourite 
pursuits. Wolsey was a minister who complied with all his 
master's inclinations, and flattened -4ii{n in every scheme to 
which his sanguine and im)>ctuo.us temper was inclined. He 
was the son of a private gpntfemiiny and not of a butcher, as 
is commonly reported, of Ipswich. He was sent to Oxford so 
early, that he was a bachelor at fourteen, and at. that time was 
called the Boy Bachelor. He rose by degrees, upon quitting 
college, from one preferment to another, till he was made 
Rector of Lymington by the Marquis of Dorset, whose children 
he had instructed. He had not long resided at this living, 
when one of the justices of the peace put him in the stocks, for 
being drunk and raising disturbances at a neighbouring fair. 
This disgrace, however, did not retard his promotion ; for he 
was recommended as chaplain to Henry the Seventh ; and 
being employed by that monarch in a secret negotiation, 
respecting his intended marriage with Margaret of Savoy, he , 
acquitted himself to that king's satisfaction, and obtained the 
praise both of diligence and dexterity. That prince having 
given him a commission to Maximilian, who at that time 
resided at Brussels, was surprised, in less than three days after, 
to sec Wolsey present himself before him; and, supposing 
that he had been delinquent, began to reprove his delay. 
Wolsey, however, surprised him with the assurance that he was 
just returned from Brussels, and had successfully fulfilled all 
his majesty's commands. His dispatch, on that occasion, pro- 
cured him (he Deanery of Lincoln ; and in this situation it was 
that he was introduced by Fox, Bishop of Winchester, to the 
young king's notice, in hopes that he would have talents to 
supplant the Earl of Surrey, who was the favourite at that time ; 
and in this Fox was not out in his conjectures. Presently 
after, being introduced at court, he was made a privy-counsellor; 
and, as such, had frequent opportunities of ingratiating himself 
with the young king, as he appeared at once complying, 
submissive, and enUTprising. . Wolsey used every art to 
suit himself to the royal temper; he sung, laughed, and 
danced, with every libertine of the court: neither his own 
years, which were near forty, nor his character as a clergyman, 
were any restraint upon him, or tended to check, by ill-timcd 
severities, the gaiety of his companions. To such a weak 
and vicious monarch as Henry, qualities of this natura were 
highly pleasing; and Wolsey was soon acknowledged as hii 
chief favourite, and to him was intrusted the chief adminif- 
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tratlon of affairs. The people began to sec with indignation 
the new favourite's mean condescensions to the king, and hia 
arrogance to themselves. They had long regarded the vicious 
haughtiness and the unbecoming splendour of the clergy, with 
envy and detestation; and Wolsey^s greatness served to bring 
a new odium upon that body, already too much the object of 
the people's dislike. His character being now placed in a 
more conspicuous point of light, daily began to manifest itself 
the more. Insatiable in his acquisitions, but still more magni- 
ficent in his expence; of extensive capacity, but still more 
unbounded in enterprise; ambitious of power, but still more 
desirous of glory ; insinuating, engaging, persuasive, and at 
other times lofty, elevated, and commanding; haughty to 
his equals, but affable to his dependents; oppressive to the 
people, but liberal to his friends; more generous than grateful ; 
formed to take the ascendant in every intercourse, but vain 
enough not to cover his real superiority. 

In order to divert the envy of the public from his inordinate 
exaltation, he soon entered into a correspondence with Francis 
the First, of France, who had taken many methods to work 
upon his vanity, and at last succeeded. In consequence of 
that monarch's wishes, Henry was persuaded by the cardinal 
to an interview with that prince. This expensive congress 
was held between Guisnes and Ardres, near Calais, within the 
English pale, in compliment to Henry for crossing the sea. 
Some months before, a defiance had been sent by the two 
. A. D.\ kings to each other's court, and through all the chief 
^*^ J cities of Europe, importing that Henry and Francis, 
^ith fourteen aids, would be ready in the plains of Picardy to 
answer all comers, that were gentlemen, at tilt and tournay. 
Accordingly, the monarchs, now all gorgeously apparelled, 
entered the lists on horseback; Francis surrounded with 
Henry's guards, and Henry with those of Francis. They were 
both at that time the most comely personages of their age, 
and prided themselves on their expertness in the military exer- 
cises. The ladies were the judges in these feats of chivalry ; 
and they put an end to the encounter whenever they thought 
^ proper. It is supposed that the crafty French monarch was 
( willing to gratify Henry's vanity, by allowing him to enjoy 
a petty pre-eminence in these pastimes. He ran a tilt against 
Monsieur Crandeval, whom he disabled at the second encounter. 
He engaged Monsieur dc Montmorency, whom, however, he 
could not throw from the saddle. He fought at faulchion with 
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mud attractive; her stature elegant, though below 
Mse ; while her wit and vivacity exceeded even her c 
mcnts. Henry, who had ne\'er learned the art ol 
any passion that he desired to gratify, saw and lovi 
after several efforts to induce her to comply with i 
desires, he found that without marriage he could hav 
of succeeding. This obstacle, therefore, he hardili 
to remove ; and, as his own queen was now becom 
him, in order to procure a divorce, he alledged tl 
science rebuked him for having so long lived in 
the wife of his brother. In this pretended perplc 
ibre, he applied to Clement the Seventh, who owed 
obligations, desiring him to dissolve the bull of 
pope, which had given him permission to marry 
and to declare that it was not in the power, even 
sec, to dispense with a law so strictly enjoined ii 
The unfortunate pope, unwilling to grant, yet airai* 
continued to promise, recant, dispute, and tempori 
that the king's passion would never hold out during 
course of an ecclesiastical controversy. In this he \ 
mistaken. Henry had been long taught to dispute 
he; and quickly found, or wrested, many texts in i 
fiiVour his opinions or his passions. > 

During the course of a long perplexing negotiat 
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the pope's nuncio, in all things, pretending a deference to his 
skill in canon law. Wolsey's scheme of temporizing was 
highly displeasing to the king, but for a while he endeavoured 
to stitlc his resentment, until he could act with more fatal cer- 
tainty. He for some time looked out for a man of equal abili- 
ties and less art ; and it was not long before accident threw in 
his way one Thomas Cranmer, of greater talents, and probably 
of more integrity. 

Thus finding himself provided with a person who could 
supply Wolscy's place, he appeared less reserved in his resont 
mcnts against tliat prelate. Thb attorney-general was ordered 
to prepare a bill of indictment against him ; and he was soon 
after commanded to resign the great seal. Crimes are easily 
found out against a favourite in disgrace, and the courtiers did 
not fail to increase the catalogue of his* errors. He was ordered 
to depart from York-place palace ; and all his furniture and 
plate were converted to the king's use. The inventory of his 
goods being taken, they were found to exceed even the most 
extravagant surmises. Of fioc hoUand alone there were found 
a thousand pieces ; the walls of his palace were covered with 
cloth of gold and silver ; he had a cupboard of plate of massy 
gold ; all the rest of his riches and furniture were in proportion^ 
and probably their greatness invited the hand of power. Ho 
was soon after an-ested by the Earl of Northumberland, at the 
king's command, for high treason, and preparations were made 
for conducting him from York, where he then resided, to 
London, in order to take his trial. He at first refused to 
comply with the requisition, as being a cardinal*; but finding 
the earl bent on performing his commission, he complied, and 
set out by easy journies for London, to appear as a criminal 
where he had acted as a king. In his way, he stayed a fortnight 
at the Earl of Shrewsbury's ; where, one day at dinner, he was 
taken ill, not without violent suspicions of having poisoned 
himself. Being brought forward from thence, he with much 
difficulty reached Leicester abbey; where the monks coming 
out to meet him, he said, '^ Father Abbot, I am come to lay 
my bones among you ;" and immediately ordered his bed to bo 
prepared. As his disorder increased, an officer being placed 
near, at once to guard and attend him^ he spoke to him, a little 
before he expired, to this effect : *^ I pray you have me heartily 
recommended unto his royal majesty ; he is a ptincc of a moMi 
royal carriage, and hath a princely heart, and rathef thaflf'ftid' 
will miss, or want any part of his will, ho will endanMr'on^' 
half of kis kingdom. I do assure you I have kneeled befdi#t 
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him for three hours together, to persuade him from his will 
and appetite, hut could not prevail. Had I but served God as 
diligently as I have served the king, he would not have given 
me over in my grey hairs. But this is the just reward £at I 
must receive for my indulgent pains and study ; not regarding 
my service to God, but only to my prince.'^ He died soon 
after, in all the pangs of remorse, and left a life which he had 
all along rendered turbid by ambition, and wretched by mean 
assiduities. — - - - .. 

The tie that held Henry to the church being thus broken, 
he resolved to keep no farther measures with the pontiff. He 
therefore privately married Anna Bullen, whom he had created 
Marchioness of Pembroke ; the Duke of Norfolk, uncle to the 
new queen, her father, and Dr. Cranmcr, being present at the 
ceremony. Soon after, finding the queen pregnant, he publicly 
owned his marriage, and, to colour over his disobedience to the 
pope, with an appearance of triumph he passed with his beau* 
tiful bride through London, with a magnificence greater than 
had been ever known before. But though Henry had thus 
separated from the church, yet ho had not addicted himself to 
the system of any other reformer. 

As the mode of religion was not as yet known, and as the 
minds of those who were of opposite sentiments were ex- 
tremely exasperated, it naturally followed that several must fall 
a sacrifice in the contest between ancient establishments and 
modern reformation. 

As the monks had all along shewn him the greatest resistance, 
he resolved at once to deprive them of future power to 
injure him. He accordingly empowered Thomas CromweU, 
who was now made secretary of state, to send commissionen 
into the several counties of England, to inspect the monasteries, 
and to report, with rigorous exactness, the conduct and 
deportment of such as were resident there. This employment 
was readily undertaken by some creatures of the court, namely, 
Layton, London, Price, Gage, Peter, and Belasis, who are said 
to have discovered monstrous disorders in many of the religious 
houses. Whole convents of women abandoned to all manner 
of lewdness, friars accomplices in their crimes, pious frauds 
every where practised to increase the devotion and liberally of 
the people, and cruel and inveterate factions maintained between 
the members of many of these institutions. Those accusations, 
whether true or false, were ui^ed with great clamour against 
these communities, and a general horror was excited in the 
nation against them. 
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A new visitation was soon after appointed, and fresh crimef 
^,x) 1 were also produced; so that his severities were con- 
^^^ S ducted with such seeming justice and success, that ia 
less than two years he became possessed of all the monastic 
revenues. These, on the whole, amounted to six hundred and 
forty-five, of which twenty-eight had abbots who enjoyed a 
seat in parliament. Ninety colleges were demolished in 
45cveral counties; two thousand three hundred and seventy- 
four chantries and free chapels, and a hundred and ten hospital. 
The whole revenue of* these establishments amounted to one 
hundred and sixty-one thousand pounds, which was about a 
twentieth part of the national income. But as great murmurs 
were excited by some on this occasion, Henry took care that 
all those who could be useful to him, or even dangerous in 
cases of opposition, should be sharers in the spoil. He either 
made a gift of the revenues of the convents to his principal 
courtiers, or sold them at low prices, or exchanged them for 
other lands on very disadvantageous terms. 

Henry^s opinions were at length delivered in a law, whicfa^ 
from its horrid consequences^ was afterwards termed the Bloody 
Statute ; by which it was ordained, that whoever, by word or 
-writing, denied transubstantiation ; whoever maintained that 
the communion in both kinds was necessary ; whoever asserted 
that it was lawful for priests to marry ; whoever alledged that 
vows of chastity might be broken ; whoever maintained that 
private masses were unprofitable, or that auricular confession 
was unnecessary; should be found guilty of heresy, and burned 
or hanged as the court should determine. As the people were 
at that time chiefly composed o£ those who followed the 
opinions of Luther, and such as still adhered to the pope, this 
statute, with Henry's former decrees, in some measure excluded 
both, and opened a field for persecution, which soon after pro- 
duced its dreadful harvests. Bainham and Bilney were burned 
, for their opposition to popery. Sir Thomas More and Bishop 
Fisher were beheaded for denying the king's supremacy. 

These severities, however, were preceded by one of a different 
nature, arising neither from religious nor political causes, but 
merely from tyrannical caprice. Anna Bullen, his queen, had 
always been a favourer of the reformation, and consequently 
had many enemies on that account, who only waited some fit 
occasion to destroy her credit with the king ; and that occasion 
presented itself but too soon. The kinjg's passion waSs by this 
time quite palled with satiety ; as the only desire he ever had 
for her, arose from that brutal appetite which enjo3rmcnt soon 
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destroys r he was now fallen in love,- if wo may so prostitute 
the expression, with another, and languished for the possession 
of Jane Seymour, who had for some time been maid of honour 
to the queen. 

In the mean time, her enemies were not remiss in raising an 
accusation against her. The Duke of Norfolk, from his attach- 
ment to ike old religion, took care to produce several witnesses, • | 
accusing her of incontinency with some of the meaner servants 
of the court. Four persons were particularly pointed out as 
her paramours: Henry Norris, groom of the stole; Weston 
and Brereton, gentlemen of the king's bed-chamber; together 
with Mark Smeton, a musician. Accordingly, soon after, 
Norris, Weston, Brereton, and Smeton, were tried in Westmin- 
ster-hall, when Smeton was prevailed upon, by the promise of 
a pardon, to confess a criminal correspondence with the qneen ; 
but he was never confronted by her he accused ; and his exe- 
cution, with the rest, shortly after, served to acquit her of the 
charge*. Norris, who had been much in the king's favour, had 
an oSer of his life, if he would confess his crime and accuse 
kis mistress ; but he rejected the proposal with contempt, and 
died professing her innocence and his own. 

The queen and her brother were tried by a jury of peers ; 
but upon what proof or pretence the crime of incest was urged 
against them is unknown; the chief evidence, it is said, 
amounted to no more than that Rochford had been seen to lean 
on her bed before some company. Part of the charge against 
her was, that she had declared to her attendants that the king 
never had her heart ; which was considered as a slander upon 
the throne, and strained into a breach of a law statute, by which 
it was declared criminal to throw any slander upon the king, 
queen, or their issue. The unhappy queen, though unassisted 
by counsel, defended herself with great judgment and presence 
of mind ; and the spectators could not forbear declaring her 
entirely innocent. She answered distinctly to all the chaiges 
brought against her; but the king's authority was not to be 
controlled : she was declared guilty, and her sentence ran that 
she should be burned, or beheaded, at the king's pleasure. On 
the morning of her execution, her sentence being mitigated 
into beheading, she sent for Kingstone, the keeper of the f 
Tower, to whom, upon entering the prison, she said, " Mr. f 
Kingstone, I hear I am not to die till noon, and I am sorry for j 
it; for I thought to be dead before this time, and free fron 
a life of pain." The keeper attempting to comfort her, by 
assuring her the pain would be \ery little, she replied, ** I have 
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heard the executioner is very expert ; and (clasping her neck 
with her hands, laughing) I have but a little neck." When 
brought to the scaffold, from a consideration of her child 
Elizabeth's welfare, she would not inflame the minds of the 
spectators against her prosecutors, but contented herself with 
saying, that she was come to die as she was sentenced by the 
law. She would accuse none, nor say any thing of the ground 
upon which she was judged : she prayed heartily for the king, 
and called him a most merciful and gentle prince; that he 
always had been to her a good and gracious sovereign ; and that 
if any one should think proper to canvass her cause, she desired 
him to judge the best. She was beheaded by the executioner of 
Calais, who was brought over as being much more expert than 
any in England. The very next day after her execution, he 
married the Lady J^ne Seymour, his cruel heart being no way 
softened by the wretched fate of one that had been so lately the 
object of his warmest affections. He also ordered his parliament 
to give him a divorce between her sentence and execution; 
and thus he endeavoured to bastardize Elizabeth, the only child 
he had by her, as he had in the same manner formerly bas- 
tardized Mary, his only child by Queen Catharine. 
Oct. IS, \ ^^ ^^^ midst of these commotions, the fires of 
^ssj,j Smithfield were seen to blaze with unusual fierceness. 
Those who had adhered to the pope, or those who followed 
the doctrines of Luther, were equally the objects of royal 
vengeance, and ecclesiastical persecution. From the multiplied 
alterations which were made in the national systems of belief, 
mostly drawn up by Henry himself, few knew what to think, 
or what to profess. They were ready enough to follow his 
doctrines, how inconsistent or contradictory soever; but as he 
was continually changing them himself, they could hardly 
pursue so fast as he advanced before them. Thomas Cromwell, 
raised by the king's caprice from being a blacksmith's son to 
be a royal favourite, (for tyrants ever raise their favourites from 
the lowest of the people,) together with Cranmer, now become 
Archbishop of Canterbury, were both seen to favour the reform- 
ation with all their endeavours. On the other hand, Gardiner, 
Bishop of Winchester, together with the Duke of Norfolk, 
were for leading the king back to his original superstition. 
In fact, Henry submitted to neither ; his pride had long been 
«o inflamed by flattery, that he thought himself entitled to 
regulate, by his own single opinion, the religious faith of the 
whole nation. 

Soon after, no less than five hundred persons were impri- 
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soned for contradicting the opinions delivered iiv the Bloody 
Statute, and received protection only from the lenity of 
Cromwell. Lambert, a schoolmaster, and Dr. Barnes, who 
had been instrumental in Lambert's execution, felt the severity 
of the persecuting spirit; and by a bill in parliament, without 
any trial, were condemned to the flames, discussing theological 
questions at the very stake. With Barnes were executed. one 
Gerrard, and Jerome, for the same opinions. Three catholics 
also, whose names were Abel, Fetherstone, and Powel, were 
dragged upon the same hurdles to execution; and who declared, 
that the most grievous part of their punishment was the being 
coupled with such heretical miscreants as were united in the 
same calamity. ^-^^ 

During these horrid transactions, Henry was resolved to take 
another queen, Jane Seymour having died in child-bed ; and, 
after some negotiations upon the Continent, he contracted a 
marriage with Ann of Cleves; his aim being, by her means, to 
fortify his alliances with the princes of Germany. His aver- 
sion, however, to tlie queen secretly increased every day ; and 
he at length resolved to get rid of her and his prime minister 
together. He had a strong cause of dislike to him for his late 
unpropitious alliance; and a new motive was soon added for 
increasing his displeasure. Henry had fixed his affection on 
Catharine Howard, niece to the Duke of Norfolk ; and the c)nly 
method of gratifying this new passion was, as in former cases, 
discarding the present queen, to make room for a new one. The 
Duke of Norfolk had long been Cromwell's mortal enemy, and 
eagerly embraced this opportunity to destroy a man he considered 
as his rival. He therefore made use of all bis niece's arts to 
ruin the favourite ; and, when his project was ripe for execution, 
he obtained a commission from the king to arrest Cromwell for 
high treason. His disgrace was no sooner known, than all his 
friends forsook him, except Cranmer, who wrote such a letter 
to Henry^in his behalf, as no other man in the kingdom would 
have presumed to offer. However, he was accused in parlia- 
ment of heresy and treason ; and, without ever being heard in 
his own defence, condemned to suffer the pains of death, as the 
king should think proper to directs When he was brought to 
the scaffold, his regard for his son hindered him from expa- 
tiating upon his own innocence; he thanked God for bringing 
him to that death for his transgressions, confessed he bad often 
been seduced, but that he now died in the catholic fjBUtb. 

But the measure of Henry's severities were not yet filled up. 
He had thought himself very happy in his new marriage. He 
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was so captivated with the queen's accomplishments, that ha 
gave public thanks for his felicity, and desired his confessor to 
join with him in the same thanksgiving. This joy, however, 
was of very short duration. While the king was at York, upon 
an intended conference with the King of Scotland, a man of the 
name of Lassels waited upon Cranmer at London ; and, from 
the information of this man's sister, who had been servant to 
the Duchess Dowager of Norfolk, he gave a very surprising 
account of the queen^s incontinence. When the queen was first 
examined relative to her crime, she denied the charge; but 
afterwards, finding that her accomplices were her accusers, she 
confessed her incontinence before marriage, but denied her 
having dishonoured the king's bed since their union. Three 
maids of honour, who were admitted to her secrets, still farther 
alledged her guilt ; and some of them confessed having passed 
the night in the same bed with her and her lovers. The servile 
parliament, upon being informed of the queen's crime and 
confession, found her quickly guilty, and petitioned the king 
that she might be punished with death ; that the same penalty 
• might be inflicted on the Lady Rocbford, the accomplice in her 
debaucheries; and that her grandmother, the Duchess Dowager 
of. Norfolk, together with her father, mother, and nine others, 
men and women, as having been privy to the queen's irregu- 
larities, should participate in her punishment. With thU 
petition the king was most graciously pleased to agree; they 
were condemned to death by an act of attainder, which< at the 
same time made it capital for all persons to conceal their know- 
ledge of the debaucheries of any future queen. It was also 
enacted, that if the king married any woman who had been 
incontinent, taking her for a true maid, she should be guilty of 
treason, in case she did not previously reveal her guilt. The 
people made merry with this absurd and brutal statute ; and it 
was said, that the king must henceforth look out for a widow. 
After all these laws were passed, in which the most wonderful 
circumstance is ^at a body of men could ever be induced to 
give their consent, the queen was beheaded on Tower-hill, 
together with the Lady Rochford, who found no great degree of 
compassion, as she had herself before tampered in blood. 
A. D. \ In about a year after the death of the last queen, 
^^^ J Henry once more changed his condition, by marrying 
his sixth and last wife, Catharine Parr, who, according to the 
ridiculous suggestions of the people, was in fact a widow. She 
was the wife of the late Lord Latimer ; and was considered at 
» woman of discretion and virtue. She was already past the 
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mcridisan of life, and managed this capricious tyrant's temper 
with prudence and success. 

. Still, however, the icing's severity to his subjects continued 
as fierce as ever. For some time he had been incommoded 
by an ulcer in his leg ; the pain of which, added to his corpu- 
lence, and other infirmities, increased his natural irrascibility 
to such a degree, that scarce any of his domestics approached 
him without terror. It was not to be expected, therefore, that 
any who differed from him in opinion, should, at this time 
particularly, hope for pardon. 

Though his health was declining apace, yet his implacable 
cruelties were not the less frequent. His resentments were 
diffused indiscriminately to all : at one time a protestant, and 
at another a catholic, were the objects of his severity. The 
Duke of Norfolk and his son, the Earl of Surrey, were the 
last that felt the injustice of the tyrant's groundless suspicions. 
The duke was a nobleman who had served the king with talents 
and fidelity ; his son was a young man of the most promising 
hopes, who excelled in every accomplishment that became a 
scholar, a courtier, and a soldier. He excelled in all the mili- 
tary exercises which were then in request ; be encouraged the 
fine arts by his practice and example ; and it is remarkable, 
-that he was the first who brought our language, in his poetical 
pieces, to any degree of refinement. He celebrated the fair 
Geraldine in all his sonnets, and maintained her superior beauty 
in all places q{ public contention. These qualifications, how- 
ever, were no safeguard to him against Henry's suspicions ; he 
had dropt some expressions of resentment against the king's 
ministers, upon being displaced, from the government of 
Boulogne ; and the whole family was become obnoxious from 
the late incontinence of Catharine Howard, the queen, who was 
executed. From these motives, therefore, private orders were 
given to arrest the father and son ; and accordingly they were 
arrested both on the same day, and confined to the Tower. 
Surrey being a commoner, his trial was the more expeditious ; 
and, as to proofs, there were many informers base enough to 
betray the intimacies of private confidence, and all the connect 
tions of blood. The Duchess Dowager of Richmond, Surrey's 
own sister, enlisted herself among the number of his accusers; 
and Sir Richard Southwell also, his most intimate friend, 
charged him with infidelity to the king. It would seem that, 
at this dreary period, there was neither faith nor honour to be . 
found in all the nation. Surrey denied the charge,' and chal- J 
Icnged his accuser to single combat. This favour was refused 
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him ; and it was allcdgcd, that he had quartered the arms of 
Edward the Confessor on his escutcheon, which alone was suf- 
ficient to convict him of aspiring to the crown. To this he 
could make no reply ; and indeed any answer would have been 
needless ; for neither parliaments nor juries, during this reign, 
seemed to be guided by any other proofs but the will of the 
crown. This young nobleman \Vas therefore condemned for 
high treason, notwithstanding his eloquent and spirited defence; 
and the sentence was soon after executed upon him on Tower- 
hill. In the mean time the duke endeavoured to mollify 
the king by letters and submissions; but the monster's hard 
heart was rarely subject to tender impressions. The par- 
A. D.l liament meeting on the fourteenth day of January, a 
iwo. J ijiii of attainder was found against the Duke of Norfolk ; 
as it was thought he could not so easily have been convicted on 
a fair hearing by his peers. The death-warrant was made out, 
and immediately sent to the Lieutenant of the Tower. The 
duke pri'pared for death, the following morning was to be his 
last; but an event of greater consequence to the kingdom inter- 
vened, and prevented his execution. 

The king had been for some time approaching fast towards 
his end ; and, for several days, all those about his person plainly 
saw that his speedy death was inevitable. The disorder in his 
leg was now grown extremely painful ; and this, added to his 
monstrous corpulency, which rendered him unable to stir, made 
him more fuiiou^ than a chained lion. He had been very stem 
and severe ; he was now outrageous. In this state he had con- 
tinued for near four years before his death* the terror of all, 
and the tormentor of himself; .his coi;rti6rs having no incli- 
nation to make an enemy *of bim, as they were more ardently 
employed in conspiring the death of each other. In this man- 
ner, therefore, he was suffered to struggle, without any of his 
domestics having the courage to warn him of his approaching 
end; as more than once, during this reign, persons had been 
put to death for foretelling the death of the king. At last. Sir 
Anthony Denny had the' courage to disclose to him this dreadful 
secret; and, contrary to his usual custom, he received the 
tidings with an expression of resignatitm. His anguish and 
reraone was at this time greater than can be expressed : he 
dcsirbd that Cranmer might be sent for ; but before that prelate 
could arrive he was speechless. Cranmer desired him to 
A.' D-l &^^ some sign of his dying in the faith of Christ : ho 
***'• J squeezed his hand, and immediately expired, aft(*r a 
reign of thirty^^cvcn yeats and nine months, in the fifty-sixtk 
year of his age. ^ 
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EDWARD VI. 

HENRY the E:igliili was succeeded on the throne I 
imly son, Kdward the Sixth, now in the ninth ym 
■'H'"- 'I'he late king, in his will, which lii: expctid mub 
iiii|>lieiily ohcytd, tlxcd the majority of the prince atlte 
l>l<'iioii of Uk fightfcnth year ; and, in the mean limt, app 
sixtrrn exrculcirs of his will, to whom, during the minori 
Milnislai the govoniment of ihe king and kingdom; ik 
of K..nuTK-t, as protector, being placed at ilieir head. 

1 lio protvctor, in his schemes for advancing the reform 
iiiid nlwayi recounc to the counsels of Cranmer, who, 
1 prudence, was avetsu to v 
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changes, and determined to bring over the people by insensible 
innovations to his own peculiar s^'stcm. 

A committee of bishops and divines had been appointed by 
the council to frame a liturgy for the service of ihe church ; 
and this work was executed with gr(»at moderation, precision, 
and accuracy. A law was also enacted, permitting priests to 
marry; the ceremony of auricular confession, though not 
abolished, was left at the discretion of the people, who were not 
displeased at being freed from the spiritual tyranny of their 
instructors ; the doctrine of the real presence, was the last tenet 
of popery that was wholly abandoned by the people, as both 
the clergy and laity were loath to renounce so miraculous a 
benefit as it was asserted to be. However, at last, not only 
this, but all the principal opinions and practices of the catholic 
religion, .contrary to what the scripture authorizes, were 
abolished ; and the reformation, such as we have it, was almost 
entirely completed in England. With all these innovations the 
A. D.X people and clergy in general acquiesced ; and Gardiner 
^' J and Bonner were the only persons whose opposition 
was thought of any weight; they were, therefore, sent to the 
Tower, and threatened with the king's farther displeasure in 
case of disobedience. 

For all these the protector gained great applause and popu- 
larity ; but he was raised to an enviable degree of eminence, 
and his enemies were numerous in proportion to his exaltation. 
Of all the ministers at that time in the council, Dudley, Earl 
of Warwick, was the most artful, ambitious, and unprincipled* 
Resolved, at any rate, to possess the principal place under the 
king, he cared not what means were to be used in acquiring 
it. However, unwilling to throw off the mask, he covered the 
most exorbitant views under the fairest appearances. Having 
associated himself with the Earl of Southampton, he formed a 
strong party in the council, who were determined to free them- 
selves from the control the protector assumed over them. That 
nobleman was, in fact, now grown obnoxious to a very pre- 
vailing party in the kingdom. He was hated by the nobles 
for his superior magnificence and power ; he was hated by the 
catholic party for his regard to the reformation ; ho was dis- 
liked by many for his severity to his brother; besides the 
great estate he had raised, at the expence of the church and 
the crown, rendered him obnoxious to all. The palace which 
he was then building, in the Strand, served also, by its magni- 
ficence, and still more by the unjust methods that were takcQ^ 
to raise it, to expose him to the censurqi of the public. Thiif 
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parish church of Si. ^fa^y, with three bishops' housts, 
pulled down to furnish ground and materials for the strut 
He was soon aftiTwnrds sent to the Tower; and tilt 
article of which he was accused, was his usurpation e 
gpvcrnniciit, and the ttiking all power into his own hanil)^ 
hisgreat riches was the real cause. Several oihiTS, of a sIM 
tint, were added to invigorate this accusation, but none ofl 
^ould be aaid to amount to high trea&on. In conscqUCH 
thesi;, a bill of atCaiader was preferred against him in llickl 
i^F, lords; but Somerset coolrived for this time to i'ltld(i 
tieour uf their sentence, by having previously, on hit hi 
confessed ihe charge before the members of the councitv 
consequence of this confession, liu was deprived of aH. 
offices and goods, together with a great part of hia lu 
csUte, which was forfeited lo the use of the crown. Tlasj 
on bit estate was soon after remitted by the king; anil 
once more, contrary lo ibe expectation of ail, reci 
liberty. He was even re-admitted into the council: hapff 
kirn if his ambition had not revived with his security. 
" In fact, he could not help now and then bursting oat 
iiiVectivcs against the king and government, which wenquii 
f arried to his secret enemy, die Earl of Warwick, wlio 
twvt become Duke of Northumberland. As he was EurruiuiW 
with that nobleman's creatures, they took care to revial*" 
(liO di^signs which they had themselves first suggcsldi *" 
Somerset soon found the fatal effects of his rival's rcscniiM* 
He was, by Northumberland's command, arrested ffiilm^ 
more, accused of being his partisans ; and he was, wilii liis**'" 
llie duchess, also thrown into prison. He was now acCiW 
of having fornied a desi^ lo raise hd insurrection in the t*™^ 
of attacking the train-bands on a muster-day; of plottij* 
secure the Tovycr, and to excite a rebellion in Londcm. ^ 
charges he strenuously denied; but he confessed to on^- 
heinous a nature, which was, that he had laid a proj^ 
murdering Northumberland, Northampton, and PembtW 
a banquet, which was to be given thera by Lord Paget— 
was soon after brought to trial before the Marquis of 
Chester, who sat as high-ste>»ard on the occasion, with tw 
seven peers more, including Northumberland, Pembroke" 
Northampton, who were at once bis judges and accusers; 
being found guilty, brought to the scofiold on Tower 
where he appeared without the least cinotioi(, in the tnid 
^ vast coiicoiiise of the popuX&ce, b';j vWio. Vtp&.waa bek 
lie spoke to them with gtcaX comvoau.'cc, 'g\(AE£.'^(i%'& 
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)romotcd the service of his kin<;, and the interests 
on, to the best of his power, 'llie people attested 
)f what he said, by crying out, " It is most true." 
tumult was beginning to take place ; but Somerset 
1 to be still, and not interrupt his last meditations, 
with him in prayer, he laid down his head, and 
the stroke of the executioner, 
an time, Northumberland had long aimed at the 
^ ; and the infirm state of the king's health opened 
jpccts to liis ambition. He represented to that 
?, that his sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, who were 
' Henry's will to succeed, in failure of direct heire 
1, had been declared illegitimate by parliament ; 
en of Scots, his aunt, stood excluded by the king's 
ing an alien also, lost all right of succeeding; and 
irinccsses were thus legally excluded, the succe»- 
iy devolved to the Marchioness of Dorset, whose 
s the Lady Jane Grey, a lady every way accom- 
government, as well by the charms of her person 
s and acquirements of her mind. The king, who 
jmitted to all the politic views of this designing 
eed to have the succession submitted to council, 
umberland had influence soon after to procure an 
cnce. 

m time, as the king's health declinei;!, the minister 
strengthen his own interests and connexions. His 
to secure the interests of the Marquis of Dorset, 
[ly Jane Grey, by procuring for him the title of 
ftblk, which was lately become extinct. Having 
this nobleman, he then proposed a liiatch between 
I, Lord Guildford Dudley, and the Lady Jane Grey, 
;ts he had been at so much pains to advance. Still 
on spreading his interests as widely as possible, he 
riod his own daughter to Lord Hastings ; and had 
;es solemnized with all posssible pomp and festivity. 
Edward continued to languish, and several fatal 
a consumption began to appear. It was hopcyl, 
t his youth and temperance might get the bct^pr 
iers ; and, from their love, the people were vn- 
nk him in danger. It had been remarked, inde^ 
Lt his health was visibly seen to decline from th» 
the Dudleys were brought about his persop. .Th^e 
l^orthumbcTland might have iUaXV^ ^^n^xv vwofc 
icion; and his removing all, cxce]pt Vi\* ovitx ^tDL\sft»r 
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rUi,from«l»ut the king, siill fiinhcr increased the di 
pwpli'. Niiribumberland, however, was no way I 
ihcir murmiirs; he was assiduous in his aUt^udance upa 
king, and proiesstd llic most anxious concern for his m 
but still drove forward his darling scheme of transferrii 
succession to his own daughter-in-law. 

The young king was put into the hands of an ^ 
woman] who vi-ry confidently undertook his cure. Afii 
lue nf her medicinw, all ih^ b(td symptoms increased to * 
violent degree: he felt a difficulty of speech and bioi 
his pulse failed, his legs swelled, bis ctilour became livid 
t^ii. \ *"*"? ^^^" "J'^P'-"""' appeared of his a^n* 
^ S end. He expired at Greenwich, in the sixtixiiitl 
nf his age, and the seventli of his reign, greatly rt^reui 
a|)i as his early virtues gave a prospect of ibc c 
a h^ppy reign. 




;.:" , i ■ MARY. 

rjp 'T^PON the death of Edward, two candidates put ii 
•^}j'' pretensions to the crown. Maiy, Henry's daugli 
CMbAtine of Arragon, relying on the justice of her caas< 
fcddj^ Jane Grey, being nominated in the late young kiiq 
uta upon the support of the Duke of Northumberlat 
ftltlieHn-law, Mary was strongly bigoted to the popish 
Mititfns, having been bred wp amoti^ c\ratc\iniCTv, woA 
bees evea tttugftt to prefer martyiAom to % &€i;aA «* 
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id lived in continual restraint, she was rc*scrvcd and 
she had, even during the life of her father, the rosolij-^ 
aintain her sentiments, and refused to comply with 
stitutions. Her zeal had rendered her furious; and 
lot only blindly attached to her religious. opinion^j 
:o the popish clergy who maintained then). On jtiiq 
j, Jane Grey was jstrongly attached to the reformers j 
>h yet but sixteen, her judgment had attained to such 
)f maturity as few have been found to possess. Ali 
agree, that the solidity of her understanding, imprpy/^ 
lal application, rendered her the wonder of her^fagiiv 

was in a great measure ignorant of all the transac- 
ZT favour, was struck with equal grief and surpriaii> 
received intelligence of them. She shed a flood of 
'ared inconsolable, and it was not without the utinodl >< I 

that she vielded to the entreatii'S of Northumberland. ; ;. 

ike her father. Orders were given also for proclaixB-; ;' j 

iroughout the kingdom ; but these were but very 
beyed. When she was proclaimed in the city, thq 
ird her accession made public without any signs otf 
no applause ensued, and some even expressed their 
contempt. 

mean time, Mary, who had retired, upon the news 
;'s death, to Kenning-Hall, in Norfolk, sent circular 
all the great towns and nobility in the kiugdomy 
them of her right, and commanding them to proclaim 
It delay. 

lims soon became irresistible; in a little time she 
self at the head of forty thousand men ; while the 
ittended Northumberland continued irresolute, and 
ired to lead them to the encounter, 
ne, thus finding that all was lost, resigned her royalty, 
had held but ten days, with marks of R'al satisfacr 
retired with her mother to their own habitation, 
erland also, who found his affairs desperate, and that 
ipossible to stem the tide of« popular opposition, 
to quit the kingdom ; but he was prevented by the 
nsioner guards, who informed him that he must stay 
their conduct in being led out against their lawful 

Thus circumvented on all sides, he delivered himself 
ry, and was soon after executed in a summary way, 
ivas also pronounced against Lady Jane and Lord 

but without any intention for the ptesciil o^ ^>\\.Vxft% 
'Jon, 

3 
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' Mary now entered London, and, with very little efiltsion of 
bhx>d, saw herself joyfully proclaimed, and peaceably settled 
OB the throne. This was a flattering prospect ; but soon this 
^teasing phantom was- dissolved. Mary was morose, and a 
Hg^t ; she was resolved to give back their former power to the 
clek-gy, and thus once more to involve the kingdom in all the 
korrolrs it had just emerged from. Gardiner, Tonstal, Day, 
HMLth, and Vesey, who had been confined, or suffered losses, 
Ibr- th^r catholic opinions, during the late reigns, were taken 
fmin prison, reinstated in their sees, and their former sentences 
xt?))teled. 

'-A parliament, which the queen called soon after, seemed 
. wiling to concur in all her measures : they at one blow repealed 
AH the statutes, with regard to religion, which had passed during 
ihe reign of her predecessors ; so that the national religion was 
i^ain placed on the same footing on which it stood at the death 
of Henry, the Eighth. 

While religion was thus returning to its primitive abuses, the 
que«i's ministers, who were willing to strengthen her power by 
a catholic alliance, had been for some time looking out for a 
proper consort ; they pitched upon Philip, Prince of Spain, and 
son to the celebrated Charles the Fifth. In order to avoid, as 
much as possible, any disagreeable remonstrances from the 
people, the articles of marriage were drawn as favourably as 
possible to the interests and honour of England ; and this in 
some measure stilled the clamours that had already been begun 
against it. 

The discontents of the peo))le rose to such a pitch, that- an 
insurrection, headed by Sir Thomas Wyat, succeeded ; but 
Wyat, being made prisoner, was condemned and executed with 
some of his adherents. 

But what excited the compassion of the people most of all, 
was the execution of Lady Jane Grey, and her husband Lord 
Guildford Dudley, who were involved in the punishment, though 
not in the guilt, of this insurrection. Two days after Wyat 
was apprehended, Lady Jane and her husband were ordered to 
prepare for death. Lady Jane, who had long before seen the 
threatening blow, was no way surprised at the message, but 
l>ore it with heroic resolution; and being informed that she 
had three days to prepare, she seemed displeased at «o long a 
delay. On the day of her execution, her husband desired pep 
mission to see her; but this she refused, as she knew the 
parting would be too tender for her fortitude to withstand. 
^The place at first designed for their execution was without tbe 
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Tower; but tlicir youth, beauty, and innocence, being likely 
to raise an insurrection among the people, orders were given 
that they should be executed within the verge of the Tower. 
Lord Dudley was the first that suffered ; and, while the Lady 
Jane was conducting to the place of execution, the officers of 
the Tower met her, bearing along the headless body of her 
husband, streaming with blood, in order to be interred in the 
Tower chapel. She. looked on the corpse for some time with- 
out any emotion, and then, with a sigh, desired ihem to pro- 
ceed. On the scaffold she made a speech, in which she alledged 
. that her offence was not the having laid her hand upoii the 
crown, but the not rejecting it with sufficient constancy ; that 
she had less erred through ambition than filial obedience ; and 
she willingly accepted death, as the only atonement she could 
make to the injured state ; and was ready, by her punishment, to 
shew that innocence is no plea in excuse for deeds that tend 
to injure the community. After speaking to this effect, she 
caused herself to be disrobed by her women, and, with a steady 
serene countenance, submitted to the executioner. 

At the head of those who drove these violent measures 
forward, were Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, and Cardinal 
Pole, who was now returned from Italy. Pole, who was nearly 
allied by birth to the royal family, had always conscientiously 
adhered to the catholic religion|tnd hod incurred Henry's dis- 
pleasure, not only by refusing to assent to his measures, but by 
writing against him. It was for this adherence that he was 
cherished by the pope, and now sent over to England as legate 
from the holy see. Gardiner was a man of a very difl^rent 
character : his chief aim was to plea^ the reigning prince, 
and he had shewn already many instances of his prudent 
conformity. 

A persecution therefore began by the martyrdom of Hooper, 
Bishop of Gloucester, and Rogers, Prebendary of St. Paul's. 
They were examined by commissioners appointed by the queen, 
with the chancellor at the head of them. 

Saunders and Taylor, two other clergymen, whose zeal had 
been distinguished in carrying on the reformation, were the 
next that lUtTered. Bonner, Bishop of London, bloated at once 
with rage and luxury, let loose his vengeance without restraint, 
I and seemed to take a pleasure in the pains of the unhappy 
■ sufferers; while the queen, by her letters, exhorted him to 
pursue the pious work, without pity or interruption. Soon 
after, in obedience to her commands, Ridley, Bishop of London, 
and the venerable Latimer, Bishop of Worcester, were con- 
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demned together. Ridley had been one of the ablest champions 
for the refonnalion; his piety, learning, and solidity of judg- 
ment, were admired by his friends, and dreaded by his enemies. 
The night before his execution, he invited the Mayor of Oxford 
and his wife to see him; and when he beheld them melted 
into tears, he himself appeared quite unmoved, inwardly 
supported and comforted in that hour of agony. When he was 
brought to the stake to be burnt, he found his old friend 
Latimer there before him. .Of all the prelates of that age, 
Latimer was the most remarkable for his unaffected piety, and 
the simplicity of his manners. He had never learned to flatter 
in courts ; and his open rebuke was dreaded by all the great, 
who at that time too much deserved it. His sermons, which 
remain to this day, shew that he had much learning and 
much wit; and there is an air of sincerity running through 
them, not to be found elsewhere. When Ridley began to com- 
fort his ancient friend, Latimer was as ready, on his part, to 
return the kind office : " Be of good cheer, brother, (cried he,) 
we shall this day kindle such a torch in England, as, 1 trust in 
God, shall never be extinguished.'' A furious bigot ascended 
to preach to them and the people, while the lire was preparing ; 
and Ridley gave a most serious attention to his discourse. No 
way distracted by the preparations about him, he hoard him 
to the last; and then told hifjli, that he was ready to answer 
all that he had preached upon, if he were permitted a short 
indulgence ; but this was refused him. At length lire was set 
to the pile: Latimer was soon out of pain; but Ridley con- 
tinued to suffer much longer, his legs being consumed before 
the fire reached his vitajs. 

Cranmer^s death followed soon after, and struck the whole 
nation with horror. His love of life had formerly prevailed. 
In- an unguarded moment he was induced to sign a paper 
condemning the reformation; and now his enemies, as we 
are told of the devil, after having rendered him completely 
wretched, resolved to destroy him. Being led to the stake, 
and the fire beginning to be kindled around him, he stretched 
forth his right hand, and held it in the flames till it was con- 
sumed, while he frequently cried out, in tiie midst of his 
sufferings, " That unworthy hand !" at the same time exhibiting 
no appearance of pain or disorder. When the fire attacked 
his body, he seemed to be quite insensible of his tortures ; his 
mind was occupied wholly upon the hopes of a future reward. 
After his body was destroyed, his heart was found entire : an 
emblem of the constancy with which he suffered. 
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It was computed that, duhng this penecution, two hundred 
and seventy-seven persons suffered by fire, beviu*^ ibuse punished 
by imprisonment, fines, and confiscations. Aiuung ihim- who 
suflfered by fire were ^\e bithopB, twenty-one cK'ri^ymen, eight 
lay-gentlemen, eighty-four tndeemen, one hundred L ubhaiiauien, 
fifty -five women, 'aod Umr children. All thib wab terrible ; 
and yet the tenpOnl afiujB of the kingdom did not seem to be 
more successfdl. 

Calais, that had now for abo^e two hundred years bv^ru in 
A. D. *! posaevion of the English, was attacked, and by a sudden 
^^' 3 and unexpected sssault, being blockaded up on »*>ery 
side, was obliged to capitulaxc ; so that, in lew than eight ub\ s, 
the Duke of Guise recwered a city that had been i:i pobs«t>bion 
of the English since the time of Ldward the 'i'bird, who had 
spent eleven months in besieging it. This Ujsb ii!!*^ tue whole 
kingdom with murmun, and the queeu witb d"Spair : she wab 
heard to say, that, when dead, th'r iuun«; of Cahub would be 
found engraved on her heart. 

These complicated evils, a munnuriug people, an increaibing 
heresy, a disdainful husband, and an unsuccebbfui war, aiadi# 
dreadful depredations on Mar)''s constitution, hh^ h/k^f^i to 
appear consumptive, and this rendered her miitd still inon; 
morose and bigoted. I'he people now, thei cf'^jc, begjaji Vj turn 
their thoughts to her successor; and Uie l^rliicess Llijstbbeih 
came into a greater degree of consideraitiou than before. 

Mary had been long in a very declining state oi health ; aiMl 
having mistaken her dropsy for a pregnaiK'y, she inadie use of 
an improper regimen, which had incrfas^-d the disf^rder. Ev4-ry 
reflection now tormented her. I'he cousciousnieM o^' beiu|g 
hated by her subjecti, and the prospect of Kl JxaU'th's succession, 
whom she hated, preyed upon her mind, and threw her itiU> a 
lingering fever, of which she died, after a short aod uulortunau; 
reign of ikSQ years, four months, and aUsw)^ ^y*f iu tJM; torty- 
third year of her ai*e. 
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ELIZABETH. 
A. D. 1 TVrOTHING could exceed the joy that was diffused 
"*■ J ■ X^ among the people upon the accession of Eliza- 
bc-th, who noiv cumi; to the throne without any opposition. 

This favourite of the people, from ihe beginning, resolved 
tipon rofonning the church, even while she was held in the 
constraints of a prison ; and now, upon coming to the crown, 
she immediatoty set about it. A parliament soon after com- 
pleted what the prerc^tivc had begun : act after act was passed 
in favour of the reformation; and, in a single session, the form 
(if religion was established as we at present have the happiness 
to enjoy it. 

A state of permanent felicity is not to be expected here; 
and Mary Stuart, commonly called Mniy Queen of Scots, was 
the first person that excited the fears or the resentment ol 
Elizabeth, Henry the Seventh had married his eldest daughter, 
Margaret, to James, King of Scotland, who dying, left no issue 
that came to maturity, except Mary, afterwards surTiamed 
(Jueen of Scots. At a very early age this princess, being pos- 
sessed of every accomplishment of person and mind, was mar- 
ried to Francis, the Dauphin of Franco, who, dying, left hera 
widow at ihe age of nineteen. Upon tlie death of Francis, 
Mary, the widow, still seemed disposed to keep up the title; 
but tinding herself exposed lo the persecutions of the dowagei 
ijut'en, who now began to take the lead in France, she returmJ 
borne to Scotland, where she found the people stronglj 
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tears, and said she would weep no more, ior she von; a now 
think of revenge. 

She therefore concealed her resentment, and so for impowd 
upon Parnley, her husband, that he put himself under ker 
protection, and soon after attended her to Edinburgfiy vbere 
he was told the place would be favounblfl * " ' " m^ 
health. Mary lived in the (uilacc of Holfi 
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as the situation of that place was low, and the concourse of 
persons about the court necessarily attended with noise, which 
might disturb him in his present infirm state, she fitted up an 
apartment for him in a solitary house at some distance, called 
the Kirk of Field. Mary th^re gave him marks of kindness 
and attachment; she conversed cordially with him, and she lay 
some nights in a room under him. . It was on the ninth of 
February that she told him she would pass that night in the 
palace, because the marriage of one of her servants was to be 
there celebrated in her presence. But dreadful consequences 
ensued : about two o'clock in the morning the whole city was 
much alarmed ^at hearing a great noise; the house in which 
Damlcy lay was blown up with gunpowder. His dead body 
was found at some distance, in a neighbouring field, but without 
any marks of violence or contusion. No doubt could be enter- 
tained but that Damley was murdered ; and the general suspi- 
cion fell upon Bothwell, a person lately taken into Mary's 
favour, as the perpetrator. 

One crime led on to another: Bothwell, though accused 
of being staiited with the husband's blood, though universally 
odious to the people, had the confidence, while Mary was on 
her way to Stirling, on a visit to her son, to seize her, at the 
head of a body of eight hundred horse, and to carry her to i 
Dunbar, where he forced her to yield to his purposes. It was ^ 
then thought by the people that the measure of his crimes 
was complete; and that he, who was supposed to kill the 
queen's husband, and to have ofiered violence to her person, 
could expect no mercy ; but they were astonished upon finding, 
instead of disgrace, that Bothwell was taken into more than 
former favour; and, to crown all, that he was married to 
Mary, having divorced his own wife to procure this union. 

This was a fatal alliance to Mary ; and the people were now 
wound up, by the complication of her guilt, to pay very little 
deference to her authority. An association was formed that 
took Mary prisoner, and sent her into'^ confinement to the 
castle of Lochlevin, situated in a lake of that name, where 
she suffered all the severities of an unkind keeper, and an 
upbraiding conscience, with a feeling heart. 

The calamities of the 'great, even though justly deserved, 
seldom fail of creating pity and procuring friends. Mary, by 
her charms and promises, had engaged a youilg gentleman, 
whose name was George Douglas, to assist her in escaping 
from the place where she was confined ; and this he effected 
by conveying her in disguise in a small boat, rowed by himself, 
e. It was now that the news of her enlargement being 
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spread abroad, all the loyalty of the people seemed to revive 
once more, and in a few days she saw herself at the head of six 
thousand men. 

A battle was fought at Langside, near Glasgow, which was 
entirely decisive against her; and now, being totally ruined, she 
fled southwards from the field of battle with great precipitation, 
A. D.\ ^^^ came with a few attendants to the borders of Kng- 
^^^ J land, where she hoped for protection from Elizabeth ; 
who, instead of protecting, ordered her to be put in confinement, 
yet treated her with all pn)per marks of respect. 

She was accordingly sent to Tutbury castle, in the county of 
Stafford, and put under the custody of the Earl of Shrewsbury; 
where she had hopes given her of one day coming into favour, 
and that, unless her own obstinacy prevented, an accommodation 
might at lust take place. 

The Duke of Norfolk was the only peer who enjoyed that 
highest title of nobility in England ; and the qualities of his 
mind corresponded to his high station. Beneficent, affable, 
and generous, he had acquired the affections of the people; 
and yet, from his moderation, he had never alarmed the jealousy 
of the sovereign. He was at this time a widower, and being of 
a suitable age to espouse the Queen of Scots, her own attractions, 
as well as his interests, made him desirous of the match. Eliza- 
beth, however, dreaded such an union, and the duke was soon 
after made prisoner, and sent to the Tower. Upon his rclease- 
ment from thence, new projects were set on foot by the enemies 
of the queen and the reformed religion, secretly fomented by 
Rodolphi, an instrument of the court of Rome, and the Bishop 
of Ross, Mary's minister in England. It was concerted by 
them, that Norfolk should renew his designs upon Mary, and 
raise her to the throne, to which it was probable he was 
prompted by passion as well as interest; and this nobleman 
entering into their schemes, he, from being at first only ambi- 
tious, now became criminal. His servants were brought to 
make a full confession of their master's guilt ; and the Bishop 
of Ross, soon after finding the whole discovered, did not scruple 
to confirm their testimony. The duke was instantly committed 
to the Tower, and ordered to prepare for his trial. A jury of 
twenty-five peers unanimously passed s(>ntcnce upon him ; and 
the queen, four months after, reluctantly signed the warrant for 
his execution. He died with great calmness and constancy; 
and, though he cleared himself of any disloyal intentions against 
the queen's authority, he acknowledged the justice of the 
acDtcnce by which he suffered*. 

N 
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These conspiracies served to prepare the way for Mary's ruin, 
whose greatest misfortunes proceeded rather from the violence 
of her friends, than the malignity of her enemies. Elizabeth's 
ministers had long been waiting for some signal instance 
of the captive queen's enmity, which they could easily convert 
A^.\ into treason; and this was not long wanting. About 
^^ } thb time, one John Ballard, a popish priest, who 
had been bred in the English seminary at Rheims, resolved 
to compass the death of the queen, whom he considered as 
the enemy of his religion; and with that gloomy resolution 
came over to England, in the disguise of a soldier, with the 
assumed name of Captain Fortesque. He bent his endeavours 
to bring about at once the project for an assassination, an 
insurrection, and an invasion. The first person he addressed 
himself to was Anthony Babington, of Dethick, in the county 
of Derby, a yoimg gentleman of good family, and possessed 
of a very plentiful fortune. This person had been long 
remarkable for his zeal iu the catholic cause, and in particular 
for his attachment to the captive queen. He therefore came 
readily into the plot, and procured the concurrence and 
assistance of some other associates in this dangerous under- 
taking. The Qjext step was to apprize Mary of the conspiracy 
formed in her favour; and this they effected by conveying 
their letters to her, by means. of a brewer that supplied the 
fanily with ale, through a chink in the wall of her apartment. 
In these, Babington informed her of a design laid for a foreign 
invasion, the plan of an insurrection at home, the scheme for 
her delivery, and the conspiracy for assassinating the usurper 
by six noble gentlemen, as he termed them, all of them his 
private friends ; who, from the zeal which they bore the catholic 
cause, and her majesty's service, would undertake the tragical 
execution. To these Mary replied, that she approved highly of 
the design; that the gentlemen might expect all the rewards 
which it should be ever in her power to confer ; and that the 
death of Elizabeth was a necessary circumstance, previous to 
any farther attempts, either for her delivery or the intended 
insurrection. 

The plot being thus ripe for execution, and the evidence 
against the conspirators incontestible, Walsingham, who was 
privately informed of all, resolved to suspend their punishment 
no longer. A warrant was accordingly issued out for the ap- 
prehending of Babington and the rest of the conspirators, who 
covered themselves with various disguises, and endeavoured to. 
keep themselves concealed; but they were soon discovered, 
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thrown into prison, and brought to trial. In their examination 
they contradicted each other, and the leaders were obliged to 
make a full confession of the truth. Fourteen were condemned 
and executed, seven of whom died acknowledging their crime. 

The execution of these wretched men only prepared the way 
for one of still greater importance, in which a captive queen 
was to submit to the unjust decision of those who had no right, 
but that of power, to condemn her. -- - - 

Accordingly, a commission was issued to forty peers, with 
five judges, or the major part of them, to try and pass sentence 
upon Mary, daughter and heir of James the Fifth, King of Scot- 
land, commonly called Queen of Scots and Dowager of France. 
Nov. ii,\ Thirty-six of these commissioners arriving at the 
1*6. '/ castle of Fotheringay, presented her with a letter 
from Elizabeth, commanding her to submit to a trial for a late 
conspiracy. The principal charge against her was urged by 
Serjeant Gaudy, who accused her with knowing, approving, and 
consenting to Babington's conspiracy. This charge w&s sup^ 
ported by Babington's confession, and by the copies which were 
taken of their correspondence, in which her approbation of the 
queen's murder was expressly declared. 

Whatever might have been this queen's offences, it is certain 
that her treatment was very severe. She desired to be put fki 
possession of such notes as she had taken preparative to h«r 
trial ; but this was refused her. She demanded a copy of her 
protest; but her request was not complied with. She even 
required an advocate to plead her cause against so many learned 
lawyers as had undertaken to urge her accusations; but all 
her demands were rejected ; and, after an adjournment of some 
days, sentence of death was pronounced against her in the 
Star-chamber, in Westminster, all the commissioners except two 
bding present. 

Whether Elizabeth was really sincere in her apparent re- 
luctance to execute Mary, is a question which, though usually 
given against her, I will not take upon me to determine. Cer- 
tainly there were great arts used by her courtiers to determine 
her to the side of severity; as they had every thing to fear 
from the resentment of Mary, in case she ever succeeded to 
the throne. Accordingly, the kingdom was now filled with 
rumours of plots, treasons, and insurrections ; and the queen 
was continually kept in alarm by fictitious dangers. She there- 
fore appeared to be in great terror and perplexity; she was 
observed to sit much alone, and to mutter to herself half 
KUtences, importing the difficulty and distress to which she was 
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reduced. In this situation, she one day called her secretary, 
Dftvison, whom she ordered to draw out secretly the warrant 
for Mary's execution ; informing him that she intended to keep 
it by her, in case any attempt should be made for the delivery 
of that princess. She signed the waiTant, and then commanded 
it to be carried to the chancellor, to have the seal affixed to it. 
Next morning, however, she sent two gentlemen successively 
to desire that Davison would not* go to the chancellor until she 
should see him ; but Davison telling her that the warrant had 
been already sealed, shd seemed displeased at his precipitation. 
Davison, who probably wished himself to see the sentence 
executed, laid the affair before the council, who unanimously 
resolved that the warrant should be immediately put in execu- 
tion, and promised to justify Davison to the queen. . Accord- 
ingly the fatal instrument was delivered to Bealc, who 
summoned the noblemen to whom it was directed, namely, the 
Earls of Shrewsbury, Derby, Kent, and Cumberland, and these 
together set out for Fotheringay castle, accompanied by two 
executioners, to dispatch their bloody commission. 

Mary heard of the arrival of her executioners, who ordered 
her to prepare for death by eight o'clock the next morning. 

Early on the fatal morning she dressed herself in a rich habit 
•f silk and velvet, the only one which she had reserved for this 
solemn occasion. Thomas Andrews, the under-sheriff of the 
county^ then entering the room, he .informed her that the 
hour was come, and that he must attend her to the place 
of execution. She replied that she was ready; and bidding 
her servants farewell, she proceeded, supported by two of her 
guards, and followed the sheriff with a serene composed aspect, 
with a long veil of linen on her head, and in her hand a cruciHx 
q{ ivory. 

She then passed into another hall, (the noblemen and the 
sheriff going before, and Melvil, her master of the household, 
bearing up her train,) where was a scaflbld erected and covered 
with black. As soon as she was seated, Bcalc began to read 
the warrant for her execution. Then Fletcher, Dean of Peter- 
borough, standing without the rails, repeated a long exhortation, 
which she desired him to forbear, as she was firmly resolved 
to die in the catholic religion. The room was crowded with 
spectators, who beheld her with pity and distress; while 
her beauty, though dimmed by age and affliction, gleamed 
through her sufferings, and was still remarkable in this fatal 
moment. The two executioners kneeling, and asking her 
pardon, she said she foi*gavc them, and all the authors of her 
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death, aB freely as she hoped forgiveness from her Maker, and 
then once more made a solemn protestation of her innocence. 
Her eyes were then covered with a linen handkerchief; and 
she laid herself down without any fear or trepidation. Then 
reciting a psalm, and repeating a pious ejaculation, her head 
was severed from her body, at two strokes, by the execu* 
tioners. 

In contemplating the contentions of mankind, we find almost 
ever both sides culpable : Mary, who was stained with crimes 
that deserved punishment, was put to death by a princess who 
had no just pretensions to inflict punishment on her equal. 

In the mean time Philip, King of Spain, who had long medi* 
tated the destruction of England, and whose extensive power 
gave him grounds to hope for success, now began to put his pro-^ 
jects in execution. The point on which he rested his- glory, and 
the perpetual object of his schemes, was to support the catholic 
religion, and exterminate the reformation. The revolt of his 
subjects in the Netherlands, still more inflamed his- resentment 
against the English, as they had encouraged that insurrection 
and assisted the revolters. He had, therefore, for some time 
been making preparations to attack England by a powerful 
invasion ; and now every part of his vast empire resounded 
with the noise of armaments, and every art was used to levy 
supplies for that great design. The Marquis of Santa Croce, a 
sea-ofiicer of gn*at reputation and experience, was destined to 
command the fleet, which consisted of a hundred and thirty 
vessels, of a greater siee than any that had been hitherto 
seen in Europe. The Duke of Parma was to conduct the land 
forces, twenty thousand of whom were on board the fleet, 
and thirty-four thousand more were assembled in the Nether* 
lands, ready to be transported into England; no doubt was 
entertained of this fleet's success, and it was ostentatiously 
styled the Invincible Armada. 

Nothing could exceed the terror and consternation which all 
ranks of people felt in England, upon news of this terrible 
armada being under sail to invade them. A fleet of not above 
thirty ships of war, and those very small, in comparison, was 
all that was to oppose it by sea ; and as for resisting by land, 
that was supposed to be impossible, as the Spanish army was 
composed of men well disciplined, and long inured to danger. 

Although the English fleet was much inferior in numbet 

and size of shipping to that of the enemy, yet it ¥ra9 much 

more manageable, the dexterity and courage of the RritrioeFS 

being greatly superior. Lord Howard of Effiogham, » zifen ti 
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great courage and capacity as lord admiral, took upon him the 
command of the navy. Drake, Hawkins, and Frobishcr, the 
niMMt renowned seamen in Europe, served under him ; while a 
small squadron, consisting of forty vessels, English and Flemish, 
commanded by Lord Seymour, lay off Dunkirk, in order to 
intercept the Duke of Parma. This was the preparation made 
by the English; while all the protestant powers of Europe 
regarded this enterprise as the critical event which was to decide 
for ever the fete of their religion. 

In the mean time, while the Spanish armada was preparing 
to sail, the Admiral Santa Croce died, as likewise Vice-admiral 
Paliano; and the command of the expedition was given to 
the Duke de Medina Sidonia, a person utterly inexperienced 
in sea affairs; and this in some measure served to frustrate 
the design. But some other accidents also contributed to its 
failure. Upon leaving the port of Lisbon, the armada next 
day met with a violent tempest, which sunk some of the smallest 
of their shipping, and obliged the fleet to put back into 
harbour. After some time spent in refitting, they again put 
to sea; where they took a fisherman, who gave them intelli- 
gence that the English fleet, hearing of the dispersion of the 
armada in a storm, was retired back intb Plymouth-harbour, 
and most of the mariners discharged. From this false intelli- 
gence the Spanish admiral, instead of going directly to the 
coast of Flanders to take in the troops stationed there, as he 
had been instructed, resolved to sail to Plymouth, and destroy 
the shipping laid up in that harbour. But Effingham, the 
English admiral, was very well prepared to receive them ; he 
was just got out of port when he saw the Spanish armada 
coming full sail towards him, disposed in the form of a half 
moon, and stretching seven miles from one extremity to the 
other. However, the English admiral, seconded by Drake, 
Hawkins, and Frobisher, attacked the armada' at a distance, 
pouring in their broadsides with admirable dexterity. They 
did not choose to engage the enemy more closely, because they 
were greatly inferior in the number of ships, guns, and weight 
of metal ; nor could they pretend to board such lofty ships 
without manifest disadvantage. However, two Spanish galleons 
were disabled and taken. As the armada advanced up the 
channel, the English still followed and infested their rear; 
and their fleet continually increasing from different ports, they 
soon found themselves in a capacity to attack the Spanish fleet 
more nearly ; and accordingly fell upon them while they were 
^ f^ yet taking fllielter in the port of Calais. To increase their 
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confusion, Howard took eight of his smaller ships, and filling 
them with combustible materials, sent them, as if they had 
been fire-ships, one after the other, into the midst of the enemy. 
The Spaniards taking them for what they seemed to be, 
immediately took flight in great disorder ; while the English, 
profiting by their panic^ took or destroyed about twelve ot' tlie 
enemy. 

This was a fatal blow to Spain: the Duke de Medina Sidonia 
being thus driven to the coast of Zealand, held a council of 
war, in which it was resolved that, as tlu'ir ammunition began 
to fail, as their ships had received great damage, and the Duke 
of Parma had refused to venture bis army under their protec- 
tion, they should return to Spain, by sailing round the Orkneys, 
as the winds were contrary to his passage directly back. 
Accordingly, they proceeded northward, and were followed by 
the English fleet as far as Flamborough-head, where they were 
terribly shattered by a storm. Seventeen of the ships, having 
five thousand men on board, were afterwards cast away 
on the Western Isles and the coast of Ireland. Of the whole 
armada, three-and-fifty ships only leturned to Spain, in a 
miserable condition ; and the seamen, as well as soldiers, who 
remained, only served, by their accounts, to intimidate their 
countrymen from attempting to renew so dangerous an expe- 
dition. 

From being invaded, the English, in their turn, attacked the 
Spaniards. Of those who made the most signal figure in the 
depredations upon Spain, was the young Earl of Essex, a noble- 
man of great bravery, generosity, and genius ; and fitted not 
only fbr the foremost ranks in war by his valour, but to conduct 
the intrigues of a court by his eloquence and address. In 
all the masques which were then performed, the earl and 
Elizabeth were generally coupled as partners; and although 
she was almost sixty, and he not half so old, yet her veinity 
overlooked the disparity ; the world told her that she was youns, 
and she herself was willing to think so. This young earls 
interests in the queen's affections, as may naturally be supposed, 
promoted his interests in the state ; and he conducted all thingi 
at his discretion. But young and inexperienced as he was, he 
at length began to fancy that the popularity he possessed, and 
the flatteries he received, were given to his merits, and not to 
his favour. - In a debate before the queen, between him and 
Burleigh, about the choice of a governor for Ireland, he was 
so heated in the argument that he enticcly forgot both the 
rules and duties of civility : he turned hia bock cm t)ic queen 
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in a contemptuous manner, which so provoked her 'resentment 
that she instantly gave him a box on the ear. Instead of re- 
collecting himself, and making the submissions due to her 
sex and station, he clapped his hand to his sword, and swore 
he would not bear such usage even from her father. This 
o£fence, though very great, was overlooked by the queen; 
her partiality was so prevalent, that she reinstated him in her 
former favour, and her kindness seemed to have acquired new 
force from that short interruption of anger and resentment. 
The death also of hi» rival, Lord Burleigh, which happened 
shortly after, seemed to confirm his power. At that time the 
Earl of Tyrone headed the rebellious natives of Ireland ; who, 
not yet thoroughly brought into subjection to the English, took 
every opportunity to make incursions upon the more civilized 
inhabitants, and slew all 'they were able to overpower. To 
subdue these, was an employment that Essex thought worthy 
of his ambition; nor were his enemies displeased at thus re- 
moving him from court, where he obstructed all their private 
aims of preferment. £iiit it ended in his ruin. 

Instead of attacking «the enemy in their grand retreat in 
Ulster, he led his forces into the province of Munster, where he 
only exhausted his strength, and lost his opportunity against a 
people that submitted at his approach, but took up arms again 
when he retired. This issue of an enterprise, from which much 
was expected, did not fail to provoke the queen most sensibly ; 
and her anger was still more heightened by the peevish and 
impatient letters which he daily wrote to her and the council. 
But her resentment against him was still more justly let 
loose, when she found that, leaving the place of his appoint- 
ment, and without any permission demanded or obtained, he 
had returned from Ireland to make his complaints to herself in 
person. 

^^1 Though Elizabeth was justly offended, yet he soon 
*"*• J won upon her temper to pardon him. He was ordered 
to continue a prisoner in his own house, till the queen's farther 
pleasure should be known; and it is probable that the dis* 
cretion of a few months might have reinstated him in all his 
former employments; but the impetuosity of his charactef 
would not suffer him to wait for a slow redress of what he 
dbnsidered as wrongs; and the queen's refusing his request W 
continue him in the possession of a lucrative monopoly of sweet 
wines, which he had long enjoyed, spurred him on to the most 
^ violent and guilty measures. Having long built with fond 
wteidulity on his great popularity, he l^an to hope, 'ftora tht 
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assistance of the giddy multitude, that revenge upon his enemies 
in the council, which he supposed was denied him from the 
throne. His greatest dependence was upon the professions of 
the citizens of London, whose schemes of religion and government 
he appeared entirely to approve; and while he gratified the 
puritans, by railing at the government of the church, he pleased 
the envious, by exposing the faults of those in power. Among 
other criminal projects, the result of blind rage and despair, it 
was resolved that Sir Christopher Blount, one of his creatures, 
should, with a choice detachment, possess himself of the palace 
gates; that Sir John Davis should seize the hall; Sir Charles 
Davers the guard-chamber; while Essex himself should rush 
in from the Mews, attended by a body of his partisans, into 
the queen's presence, intrcat her to remove his and her enemiet, 
to assemble a new parliament, and to correct the defects of the 
present administration. 

While Essex was deliberating upon the manner he should 
proceed, he received a private note, by* which he was warned 
to provide for his own safety. He now, therefore, consulted 
with his friends touching the emergency of their situation: 
they were destitute of arms and ammunition, while the guards 
at the palace were doubled, so that any attack there would be 
fruitless. While he and his confidants were in consultation, 
a person, probably employed by his enemies, came in as a 
messenger from the citizens, with tenders of friendship and 
assistance against all his adversaries. Wild as the project was 
of raising the city in the present terrible conjuncture, it was 
resolved on ; but the execution of it was delayed till the day 
following. 

Early in the morning of the next day, he was attended by 
his friends the Earls of Rutland and Southampton, the Lords 
Sandes, Parker, and Mounteagle, with three hundred persons 
of distinction. The doors of Eissex-house were immediately 
locked, to prevent all strangers from entering; .and the earl 
now discovered his scheme for raising the city more fully to 
all the conspirators. In the mean time. Sir Walter Raleigh 
sending a message to Sir Ferdinando Georg^, this officer had 
a conference with him in a boat on the Thames, and there 
discovered all their proceedings. The Earl of Essex, who now 
saw that all was to be hazarded, resolved to leave his house, 
and to sally forth to make an insurrection in the city. But be 
had made a very wrong estimate in expecting that popularity 
alone would aid him in time of danger: he issued out with 
about two hundred foUowczs, armed only with swords; Modj in 
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his passage to the city, was joined by the Earl of Bedford and 
Lord Cromwell. As he passed through the streets, he cried 
aloud, '* For the queen! for the queen! A plot is laid for my 
life!'' hoping to engage the populace to rise; but they had 
received orders from the mayor to keep within their houses; 
80 that he was not joined by a single person. In this manner, 
attended by a few of his followers, the rest having privately 
retired, he made towards the river ; and, taking a boat, arrived 
once more at Essex-house, where he began to make prepara- 
tions for his defence. But his case was too desperate for any 
remedy from valour; wherefore, after demanding in vain for 
hostages and conditions from his besiegers, he surrendered at 
discretion, requesting only civil treatment and a fair and im- 
partial hearing. 

Essex, and Southampton were immediately carried to the 
archbishop's palace at Lambeth, from whence they were the 
next day conveyed to the Tower, and tried by the peers on the 
nineteenth of February following. Little could be urged in 
their defence ; their guilt was too flagrant ; «nd, though it de- 
served pity, it could not meet an acquittal. Essex, after con- 
demnation, was visited by that religious horror which seemed 
to attend him in all his disgraces. He was terrified almost 
to despair by the ghostly remonstrances of his ovm chaplain ; 
he was reconciled to his enemies, and made a full confession 
of his conspiracy. It is alledged, upon this occasion, that 
he had strong hopes of pardon from the irresolution which the 
queen seemed to discover before she signed the warrant for bis 
execution. She had given him formerly a ring, which she 
desired him to send her in any emergency of this nature, and 
that it should procure his safety and protection. This ring wius 
actually sent to her by the Countess of Nottingham, who, being 
a concealed enemy to the unfortunate earl, never delivered it; 
while Elizabeth was secretly fired at his obstinacy, in making no 
application for mercy or forgiveness. The fact is, she appeared 
herself as much an object of pity, as the unfortunate nobleman 
she was induced to condemn. She signed the warrant for his 
execution; she countermanded it;, she again resolved on his "' 
death, and again felt a new return of tenderness. At last she 
gave her consent to his execution, and was never seen to 
enjoy one happy day more. 

With the death of her favourite Essex, all Elizabeth's plea- 
sure seemed to expire : she afterwards went through the busi- J 
of the state merely from habit, but her satisfactions were I 
more. Her distress was more than sufiicient to destroy the 
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remains of her constitution ; and her end was now visibly seen 
to approach. Her voice soon after left her; she fell into a 
lethargic slumber, which continued some hours, and she expired 
gently, without a groan, in the seventieth year of her age, and 
the forty-fifth of her reign. Her character differed with her 
circumstances: in the beginning, she was moderate and hum- 
ble i towards the end of her reign, haughty and sever(\ Though 
she was possessed of excellent sense, yet she never had the dis* 
ccrnment to discover that she wanted beauty; and to flatter 
her charms, at the age of sixty-five, was the surest road to her 
fiavour and esteem^ 

But whatever were her personal defects, as a queen she is 
to be ever remembered by the English with gratitude. It is 
true, indeed, that she carried her prerogative in parliament to 
its highest pitch ; so that it was. tacitly allowed, in that assem- 
bly, that she was above all laws, and could make and unmake 
them at her pleasure ; yet still she was so wise and good as 
seldom to exert that power which she claimed, and to enforce 
few acts of her prerogative which were not for the benefit of 
her people. It is true, in like manner, that the English, during 
her reign, were put in possession of no new or splendid ac- 
quisitions ; but commerce was daily growing up among them, 
and thepeople began to find that the theatre of their truest con- 
quests was to be on the bosom of the ocean. A nation, which 
hitherto had been the object of every invasion, and a prey to 
every plunderer, now asserted its strength in turn, and became 
terrible to its invaders. The successful voyages of the Spaniards 
and Portuguese began to excite their emulation ; and they plan- 
ned several expeditions for discovering a shorter passage to the 
East Indies. The famous Sir Walter Raleigh, without any assist- 
ance from government, colonized New England, while intei^nal 
' commerce was making equal improvements ; and many Flem« 
ings, persecuted in their native country, found, together with 
their arts and industry, an easy asylum in England. Thus the 
whole island seemed as if roused from her long habits of barbarity ; 
arts, commerce, and legislation', began to acquire new strength 
every day ; and such was the state of learning at that time, 
that some fix that period as the Augustan age of England. Sir 
Walter Raleigh and Hooker are considered as among the first 
improvers of our language. Spenser and Shakeopear are too 
well known as poets to be praised here ; but, of all mankindp 
Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, who flourished in this reigni de^ 
serves, as a philosopher, the highest applause ; biB style il co». 
pious and correct^ and his wit is only iippasied bj his twniBg 
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and penetration. If ne look through history, and consider the 
riie of kingdoms, we shall scarce find an instance of a people 
becoming, in ao short a time, wise, powerful, and happy. 
Liberty, it is true, still continued to fluctuate ; Elizabeth knew 
her own power, and stretched it to the very verge of despotism ; 
but now that commerce was introduced, liberty soon after fol- 
lowed ; for. there never was a nation that was perfectly com= 
mercial, that submitted lojig to slavery. 
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JAMES 1. 

JAMES, the Sixth of Scotland, and the First of England, 
the son of Mary, came to the throne with the universal 
approbation of all orders of the state, as in his person were 
united every claim that either descent, bequest, or parliament- 
ary sanciion could confer. However, in the very beginning 
of his reign a conspiracy was set on foot, the particulars of 
which are but obscurely related. It is said to be begun by 
Lord Grey, Lord Cobham, and Sir Walter Raleigh, who were 
all condemned to die, but had their sentence mitigated by the 
king, Cobham and Grey were pardoned, after they had laid 
their heads on the block. Raleigh was reprieved, but remain- 
ed in confinement many years afterwards, and at last suflercd 

^•r thb offence, which was never proved. 

^P'Uild as this monarch was in toleration, there was a project 
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rived in the very beginning of his reign for the rc-estab- 
aent of popery, which, were it not a fact known to all the 
idy could scarcely be credited by posterity. This was the 
kowder-plot, than which a more horrid or terrible scheme 
cr entered into the human heart to conceive. 
he Roman Catholics had expected great favour and indul- 
» on the accession of James, both as a desc^idant of Mary, 
pd catholic, and also as having shewn some partiality to 

religion in his youth ; but they soon discovered their mis* 
, and were at once surprised and enraged to find James- 
ill occasions express his resolution of strictly executing the 
\ enacted against them, and of persevering in the comlact 
lis predecessor. This declaration determined them upon 
e desperate measures; and they at length formed a r>8o1uv 

of destroying the king and both houses of parliament st a 
V. The scheme was first broached by Robert Catesby,'k 
leman of good parts and ancient family, who conceived that 
ain of gunpowder might be so placed under the parliameill^ 
se, as to blow up the king and all the members at once. 
low horrid soever the contrivance might appear, yet every 
nber seemed faithful and secret in the league ; and, about 

months before the sitting of parliament, they hired a house 
lie name of Percy, adjoining to that in which the parlia- 
it was to assemble. Their first intention was to bore a 
r under the parliament-house from that which they occu- 
iy and they set themselves laboriously to the task; but 
?n they had pierced the wall, which was three yards in 
rkncss, on approaching the other side they were surprised 
find that the house was vaulted underneath, and that a 
gazine of coals was usually deposited there. From their 
ippointment on this account they were soon relieved, by 
^rmation that the coals were then selling off, and that the 
ilts would then be let to the highest bidder. They therefore 
Red the opportunity of hiring the place, and bought the re- 
ining quantity of coals, with which it was then stored, as if 

their own use. The next thing done was to convey thither 
fty-six barrels of gunpowder, whicli had been purchased in 
Hand ; and the whole was covered wilh coals, and with 
gots brought for that purpose. Then the doors of the. collar 
tc boldly thrown open, and every body admitted, as if it 
itained nothing dangerous. 

Confident of success, they now began to plan the remaining 
•t of thcJr project. The kint;, queen, and "Pvwxco, ^QWj, 

king's eldest son, irerc all expected to be \>T«»QtiX. %\. ^3sx^ 
o 
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o(>eiiing of the parliament. The king's second son, by reason 
of his tender age, would be absent, and it was resolved that 
Percy should seize or assassmate him. The Princess Elizabeth, 
a child, likewise, was kept at Lord Harrington's house, in VVai> 
wickshire ; and Sir Everard Digby was to seiee her, and immc* 
diately proclaim her queen. 

.- The daty for the sitting of parliament now approached. 
b(ever was treason more secret, or ruin more apparently in- 
evilable i the hour was expected with impatience, and the con- 
spirators gloried in their naeditated guilt. The dreadful secret, 
though communicated to above twenty persons, had been 
Dobgiously kept during the space of nearly a year and a half ; - 
when all the niotives of pity, justice, and safety, were too f 
weiak, a remorse of private friendship saved the kingdom. 
:' Sirilenry Percy, one of the conspirators, concei\'ed a design 
of eSaViilg the life of Lord Mounteagle, his intimate friend and . 
eeiii{ianion, who also was of tlie same persuasion with himself. 
About ten days before the meeting of parliament, this noble- 
man, upon his return to town, received a letter from a person 
unknown, and delivered by one who fled as soon as he had 
discharged his message. The letter was to this efiect : — " My 
lord, stay away from this parliament ; for God and man have 
concurred to punish the wickedness of the times. And think 
not slightly of this advertisement, but retire yourself into your 
country, where you may expect the event in safety. For 
thou^ there be no appearance of any stir, yet 1 say they will 
receive a terrible blow this parliament ; and yet they shall not 
ite who hurts them. This counsel is not to be contemned, 
because it may do you good, and can do you no harm. For the 
danger is past as soon as you have burned the letter." 

The contents of this mysterious letter surprised and puzzled 
the nobleman to whom it was addressed ; and though inclined 
to think it a foolish attempt to affright and ridicule him, yet 
he judged it safest to carry it to Lord Salisbury, secretary of 
state. Lord Salisbury too was inclined to give little attention 
to it, yet thought proper to lay it before the king in council, 
who came to town a few da)rs after. None of ^he council 
were able to make any thing of it, although it appeared serious 
and alarming. In the universal agitation between doubt and 
apprehension, the king was the first who penetrated the mean- 
ing of this dark epistle. He concluded that some sudden dan- 
ger was preparing by gunpowder; and it was thought advis- 
able to inspect all the vaults below the houses of parliament. 
This care belonged to the Earl of Suffolk, lord chamberlain, 
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who purposely delayed the search till the day before the meet- 
Kov. s, \ ing of parliament. He remarked those great piles of 
^^' J iciggots which lay in the vault under the house of 
peers, and seized a man preparing for the terrible enterprise^ 
dressed in a cloak and boots, and a dark lantern in his hand. 
This was no other than Guy Fawkcs, who had just disposed 
every part of the train for its taking fire tlie next morning, 
the matches and other combustibles being found in his pockets. 
The whole design was now discovered: but the atrociousnesf 
of his guilt, and the despair of pardon, inspiring him with re* 
solution, he told the officers of justice, with an undaunted air^ 
that had, he blown them and himself up together, he had been 
happy. Before the council ho displayed tho same intrepid 
firmness, mixed even with scorn and disdain, refusing to dis*> 
cover his associates, and shewing no concern but for the fiulure 
of his enterprise. But his bold spirit was at length subdued : 
being confined to the Tower for two or three days, and the 
rack just shewn him, his courage, fatigued with so long an 
cfibrt, at last foiled him, and he made a full disQovery of ail 
his accomplices. 

Catesby, Percy, and the conspirators who were in London, 
hearing that Fawkes was arrested,* fled with all speed to War- 
wickshire, where Sir Everard Digby, relying on the success 
of the plot, was already in arms. ' But, the country soon began 
to take the alarm, and wherever they turned they found a 
superior force ready to oppose them. In this exigence, beset 
on all sides, they resolved, to about the number of eighty per- 
sons, to fly no farther, but make a stand at a house in War*- 
wickshire, to defend it to the last, and sell their lives as dearly 
as possible. But even this miserable consolation was denied 
them : a spark of fire happening to fall among some gunpowder 
that was laid to dry, it blew up, and so maimed the principal 
conspirators, that the survivors resolved to open the gate, and 
sally out against the multitude that surrounded the house. 
Some were instantly cut to pieces; Catesby, Percy, and Win^ 
#cr, standing back to back, fought long and desperately, till in 
the end the two first fell covered with wounds, and Winter 
was taken alive. Those that survived the slaughter were tried 
and convicted; several fell by the hands of the c)tecutioner, 
and others experienced the king's mercy. The Jesuits, Garnet 
and Oldcom, who were privy to the plot, suffered with the 
rest; and, notwithstanding the atrociousncss of their treason, 
Garnet was considered by his party as a martyr, and miracles 
were said to have been wrought by his blood* 
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^,j}l The sagacity with which the king first discovered 
**^ J the plot, raised the opinion of his wisdom among the 
the people; but the folly with which he gave himself up to his 
fieivourites, quickly undeceived the nation. In the first rank of 
these stood Robert Carre, a youth of a good family in Scotland, 
who, after having passed some time in his travels, arrived in 
London, at about twenty years of age. All his natural accom- 
plishments consisted in a pleasing visage; and ail his acquired 
abilities in an easy and graceful demeanour. This youth was 
considered as the most rising man at court; he was knighted, 
created Viscount Rochester, honoured with the order of the gar- 
ter, made a privy-counsellor, and, to raise him to the highest 
pitch of honour, he was at last created Earl of Somerset. 

This was an advancement which some regarded with envy ; 
but the wiser part of mankind looked upon it with contempt 
and ridicule, sensible that ungrounded attachments are seldom 
of long continuance. Some time after, being accused and con- 
victed, from private motives, of poisoning Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, in the Tower, he fell under the king's displeasure; and, 
being driven from court, spent the remainder of his life in con- 
tempt and self-conviction. 

- But the king had not been so improvident as to part with 
one favourite until he had provided himself with another. 
This was George Villiers, a youth of one-and-twenty, the 
younger brother of a good family, who was returned about 
that time from his travels ; and whom the enemies of Somerset 
had taken occasion to throw in the king's, way, certain that 
his beauty and fashionable manners would do the rest. Ac- 
cordingly, he had been placed at a comedy full in the king's 
view, and immediately caught the monarch's affections. 

In the course of a few years, he created him Viscount Villiers, 
Earl, Marquis, and Duke of Buckingham, knight of the garter, 
master of the horse, chief justice in Eyre, warden of the cinque 
|>orts, master of the King's Bench office, steward of Westmin- 
ster, constable of Windsor, and lord high admiral of England. 
. The universal murmur which these foolish attachment 
produced, was soon after heightened by an act of severity, 
'which still continues as the blackest stain upon this monarch's 
memory. The brave and learned Raleigh had been confined 
in the Tower almost from the very beginning of James's ac- . 
cession, for a conspiracy which had never been proved against 
him; and in that abode of wretchedness he wrote several 
valuable performances, which are still in the highest esteem. 
His long sufferings^ and his ingenious writings, had now turned 
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the tide of popular opinion in his favour; and they who once 
detested the enemy of Essex, could not now help pitying the 
long captivity of this philosophical soldier. He himself still 
struggled for freedom ; and perhaps it was with this desire that 
he spread the report of his having discovered a gold mine ia 
Guiana, which was sufficient to enrich not only the adventurers 
who should seize it, but afford immense treasures to the nation* 
The king, either believing his assertions, or willing to subject 
him to farther disgrace, granted him a commission to try his 
fortune in quest of these golden schemes; but still reserved his 
former sentence as a check upon his future behaviour. 

Raleigh was not long in making preparations for this adven- 
ture, which, from the sanguioe manner' in which he catrried it 
on, many believe he tliought to be as promising as he described 
it. He bent his course to Guiana, and remaining himself at the 
mouth of the river Oroonoko, with five of the largest ships, h« 
lent the rest up the stream, under the command of his son, 
and Captain Key mis, a person entirely devoted to his interest. 
But, instead of a country abounding in gold, as the adventurers 
were taught to expect, they found the Spaniards had been 
warned of their approach, and were prepared in arms to re* 
ceive them. Young Raleigh, to encourage his men, called 
out that '^ that was the true mine,'' meaning the town of St. 
Thomas, which he was approaching; '* and that none but 
fook looked for any other:" but, just as he was speaking, he 
received a shot, of which he immediately expired. This was 
followed by another disappointment; for when the English 
took possession of the town, they found nothing in it of any 
value. 

Raleigh, in this forlorn situation, found now that all his 
hopes were over; and saw his misfortunes still farther aggnu- 
vated by the reproaches of those whom he had undertaken 
to command. Nothing could be more deplorable than his 
situation, particularly when he was told that he must be car-> 
lied back to England, to answer for his conduct to the king^ 
It is pretended that he employed many artifices, first to engage 
them to attack the Spanish settlements at a time of peace ; 
and, failing of that, to make his escape into France. But «U 
those proving unsuccessful, he was delivered into the king't 
hands, and strictly examined, as well as his fbllow-adventureni, 
before the privy-council. Count Gondemar, the Spanish am* 
bassador, made heavy complaints against the expedition; and 
the 'king declared that Raleigh had express orders to avoid all 
disputes and hostilities against the Spaniards. Wherefore^ to 
03 
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give the court of Spain a particular instance of his attachment, 
he signed the warrant for his execution; not for the present 
oflfence, but for his former conspiracy. This great man died 
with the same fortitude that he had testified through life; he ob- 
served, as he felt the edge of the 'axe, that it was a sharp but 
a sure remedy for all evils; his harangue to the people was 
calm and eloquent ; and he laid his head down on the block 
with the utmost indifference. 

X.D.l But there soon appeared very apparent reasons for 

ifi^ J James's partiality to the court of Spain. This monarch 
had entertained an opinion which was peculiar to himself, that 
in marrying his son Charles, the Prince of Wales, any alliance 
below that of royalty would be unworthy of him ; he therefore 
was obliged to seek, either in the courts of France or Spain, a 
suitable match, and he was taught to think of the latter. Gon- 
demar, who was an ambassador from that court, perceiving this 
vfeak monarch's partiality to a crowned head, made an offer 
of the second daughter of Spain, to Prince Charles ; and, that 
he might render the temptation irresistible, he gave hopes of 
an immense fortune which should attend the princess. Howr 
ever, this was a negotiation that was not likely soon to be 
ended ; and, from the time the idea was first started, James saw 
five years elapsed without bringing the treaty to any kind of 
conclusion. 

A delay of this kind was very displeasing to the king, who 
had all along an eye on the great fortune of the princess ; nor 
was it less disagreeable to Prince Charles, who, bred up with 
the ideas of romantic passion, was in love without ever seeing 
the object of his affections. In this general tedium of delay, a 
project entered the head of Villiers, who had for some years 
ruled the king with absolute authority, that was fitter to be 
conceived by the knight of a romance, than by a minister and 
a statesman. It was projected that the prince should himself 
travel in disguise into Spain, and visit the princess of-that coun- 
try in person. Buckingham, who wanted to ingratiate him- 
self with the prince, offered to be his companion; and the 
king, whose business it was to check so wild a scheme, gave 
his consent to this hopeful proposal. Their adventures on this 
strange project would fill novels; and have actually been made 
the subject of many. Charles was the knight-errant, and Buck- 
ingham was his 'squire. The match, however, broke off, for 
what reasons historians do not assign ; but, if we may credit 
the novelists of that time, the prince had already fixed his affec- 
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tions upon the daughter of Henry IV. of France, whom The 
married shortly after. 

It may easily be supposed, that these mismanagements were 
seen and felt by the people. The house of commons was by 
thi;s time become quite unmanageable; the prodigality of James 
to his favourites, had made his "necessities so many that he was 
contented to sell the different branches of his prerogative to 
the commons, one after the other, to procure supplies. In 
proportion as they perceived his wants, they found out new 
grievances; and every grant of money was sure to come with 
a petition for redress. The struggles between him and his 
parliament had been growing more and more violent every 
session; and the very last advanced tlieir pretensions to such 
a degree, that he began to take the alarm ; but these evils fell 
upon the successor, which the weakness of this monarch had 
contributed to give birth to. 

These domestic troubles were attended by others still more 
important in Germany, and which produced in the end the 
most dangerous effects. The king's eldest daughter had been 
married to Frederick, the Elector Palatine of Germany; and 
this prince revolting against the Emperor Ferdinand the Second, 
was defeated in a decisive battle, and obliged to take refuge in 
Holland. His affinity to the English crown, his misfortunes, 
but particularly the protestant religion, for which he had con- 
tended, were strong motives for the people of England to 
wish well to his cause; and frequent addresses were sent 
from the commons, to spur up James to take a part in the 
German contest, and to replace the exiled prince upon the 
throne of his ancestors. James at first attempted to^ ward 
A. D.\ off the misfortunes of his son-in-law by negotiation; 
*^' J but this proving utterly ineffectual, it was resolved 
at last, to rescue the palatinate from the emperor by force 
of arms. Accordingly, war was declared against Spain and 
the emperor; six thousand men were sent over into Hoi* 
land, to assist Prince Maurice in his schemes against those 
powers; the people were every where elated at the courage 
of their king, and were satisfied with any war which was to 
exterminate the papists. This army was followed by another, 
consisting of twelve thousand men, commanded by Count 
Mansfcldt; and the court of France promised its assistance. 
But the English were disappointed in all their views; the troops 
being embarked at Dover, upon sailing to Calais, they found 
no orders for their admission. After waiting in vain for some 
time, they were obliged to sail towards Zealand, where so 
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proper metsiiTts were yet concerted for their ditemWkation. 
Meanwhile, a pestilential distemper crept in among the forces, 
K) long cooped up in narrow vesseU ; half the army died while 
on board, and the odier half, weakened by Gickneis, appeared 
too small a body to march into the palatinate; and thus ended 
this ill-concerted and fruitless expedition. 

Whether this misfortune had any effect upon James's c<m- 
■tituCion is uncertain; hut he was soon after seized with a 
A. D-l tertian ague, which, when his courtiers assured him 
'^^ S from the proverb that it was health for a king, he re- 
plied, that the proverb was meant for a young king. After 
SMne fiu, he found himself extremely weakened, and sent for 
the prince, whom he exhorted to persevere in tbe protestant 
religion: then preparing with decency and courage to meet 
hb end, he expired, sfler a icign over England of twenty-two 
years, and in the Afty-ninth year of his age. 



CHAP. XXVIII. 




CHARLES I. 

i. D.l "JTTIEW princes e»er aacendcd tbe throne with more 
'*'■ S Jr apparent advantages than Charles; and none ever 
encountea«d mwe real difliculties. 

Indeed, be undertook tbe reins of government with s iixed 
persuasion that his popularity was suflicient to carry every 
BMBsure. He bad been loaded wiDi a treaty for defending the 
prince patriae, hii brotbcr-in-law, in tbe late n-ign; and tbo 
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war declared jbr that purpose was to be carried on with vigour 
in this. But war was more easily declared than supplies grant* 
cd. After some reluctance, the. commons voted him two sub- 
sidies-; a sum far from being sufficient to support him in his 
intended equipment. 

To supply the want of parliamentary aids, Charles had re- 
course to some of the ancient methods of extortion, practised 
by sovereigns when in necessitous circumstances. That kind 
of tax called a benevolence, was ordered to be exacted, and 
privy seals were issued accordinpjly. With this the people were 
obliged, though reluctantly, to comply; it was in tact autho- 
rized by many precedents; but no. precedent whatsoever could 
give a sanction to injustice. 

After an ineffectual expedition to Cadiz, another attempt 
was made to obtain supplies in a more regular and constitu- 
tional manner than before. Another parliament was accord- 
ingly called; and though some steps were taken to exclude 
the more popular leaders of the last house of commons, by 
nominating them as sJheriffe of counties, yet the present par- 
liament seemed more refractory than the former. When the 
king laid before the house his necessities, and asked for a sup- 
ply, they voted him only three thousand pounds; a sum no 
way adequate to the importance of the war or the necessities 
of the state. In order," therefore, to gain a sufficient supply, a 
commission was openly granted to compound with the catho- 
lics, and agre0 for a dispensation of the penal laws against them. 
He borrowed a sum of money from the nobility, whose contri- 
butions came in but slowly. But the greatest stretch of his 
power, was in the levying of ship-money. In order to equip 
a fleet, (at least this was the pretence made,) each of the mari-, 
time towns was required, with the assistance of the adjacent 
counties, to arm as many vessels as were appointed them. The 
city of London was rated at twenty ships. This was the com- 
mencement of a tax which afterwards, being carried to such 
violent lengths, created such great discontents in the nation. 

War being soon after declared against France, a fleet was 
Bent out, under the command of Buckingham, to relieve 
Koclielle, a maritime town in that kingdom that had long en- 
joyed its privileges independent of the French king; but that 
had for some time embraced the reformed religion, and now 
^as besieged with a formidable army. This expedition was 
as unfortunate as that to the coasts of Spain. The duke's mea- 
sures were so ill-concerted that the inhabitants of the city 
lihut their gates, and refused to admit allies, of whcfecomuL 
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tiiey were not previously informed. Instead of attacking the 
island of Oieron, which was fertile and' defenceless, he bent his 
course to the isle of Rhe, which was garrisoned and well forti* 
fied. He attempted there to starve out the garrison of St. 
Martin's castle, which was plentifully supplied with provisions 
by sea. By that time, the French had landed their forces pri- 
vately at another part of the island ; 60 that Buckingham was 
at last obliged to retreat, but with such precipitation that two- 
thirds of his army were cut in pieces before he could re-embark, 
tiiough he was the last man of the whole army that quitted the 
shore. This proof of his personal courage, however, was but 
a small subject of consolation for the disgrace which hb coun* 
try had sustained, for his own person would have been the last 
they would have regretted. 

The contest between the king and the commons every day 
grew warmer. The officers df the custom-house were sum- 
moned before the commons, to give an account by what 
authority they seized the goods of the merchants who had re- 
fused to pay the duty of tonnage and poundage, which thoy 
alledged was levied without the sanction of a law. The Barons 
of the Exchequer were questioned concerning the decrees on 
that head; and the Sheriff of London was committed to the 
Tower, for his activity in supporting the custom-house officers. 
These were bold measures; but the commons went still farther, 
by a resolution to examine into religious grievances, and a new 
A. D. \ spirit of intolerance began to appear. The king, 
1^ J therefore, resolved to dissolve a parliament which lie 
found himself unable to manage; and Sir John Finch, the 
speaker, just as the question concerning tonnage and poundage 
was going to be put, rose up, and informed the house that he 
had a command from the king to adjourn. 

The house, upon this, was in an uproar: the speaker was 
pushed back into his chair, and forcibly held in it by HoUis and 

• Valentine, till a short remonstrance was framed, and passed by 
acclamation rather than vote. In this hasty production, papists 
and arminians were declared capital enemies to the state; 
tonnage and poundage were condemned as contrary to law; 
and not only those who raised that duty, but those who paid it, 
were considered as guilty of capital crimes. 

In consequence of this violent procedure. Sir Miles Hobert, 
Sir Peter Hayman, Seldcn, Coriton, Long, and Strode, were^ 
by the king's. order, committed to prison, under pretence ni 
sedition. But the same temerity that impelled Charles to im- 

^ prison them, induced him to grant them a release. Sir Johi 
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Elliot, Hollis, and Valentino, were summoned before the KingV 
Bench ; but they refusing to f^^pcar before an inferior tribunal 
for faults committed in a superior, were condemned to be im^ 
prisoned during the king's pleasure, the two former to pay 
a fine of a thousand pounds each, and the latter five hun- 
dred, and to find sureties for their good behaviour. The mem- 
bers triumphed in their sufferings, while they had the whole 
kingdom as spectators and applauders of their fortitude. 

In the mean time, while the king was thus distressed by 
the obstinacy of the commons, he felt a much severer blow by 
tlie death of his favourite, the Duke of Buckingham, who fell 
a sacrifice to his unpopularity. It had been resolved once 
more to undertake the raising of the siege of Rochelle; and 
the Earl of Denbigh, brother-in-law to Buckingham, was sent 
thither, but returned without effecting any thing. In order to 
repair this disgrace, the Duke of Buckingham went in person 
to Portsmouth, to hurry on another expedition, and to punish 
such as had endeavoured to defraud the crown of the legal 
assessments. In the general discontent that prevailed against 
this nobleman, it was daily expected that some severe measures 
would be resolved on; and he was stigmatized as the tyrant 
and betrayer of his country. There was one Felton, who caught 
the general contagion, an Irishman of a good family, who had 
served under the duke as lieutenant, but had resigned on being 
refused his rank on the death of. his captain, who had been 
killed at the isle of Rhe. This man was naturally melancholy, 
courageous, and enthusiastic; he felt for his country, as if la- 
bouring under a calamity which he thought it in the power 
of his single arm to remove. He therefore resolved to kill the 
duke, and thus revenge his own private injuries, while he did 
service also to God and Man. Animated in this manner with 
f^loomy ;seal, and mistaken patriotism, he travelled down to 
Portsmouth alone, and entered the town while the duke was 
surrounded by his levec% and giving out the necessary orders 
for embarkation. While he was speaking to one of his colonels, 
Felton struck him, over an ofHcer's shoulder, in the breast with 
his knife. The duke had only time to say, " The villain has 
killed meT when he fell at the colonel's feet, and instantly ex- 
pired. No one had si^en the blow, nor the person who gave it; 
but a hat being picked up, on the inside of which was sewed a 
paper, containing four or five lines of the remonstrance of the 
commons against the duke, it was concluded that this hat must 
belong to the assassin; and while they were employed in con- 
jectures whose it should be, a man without a bat was seen 
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walking very composedly before the door, and was heard to 
cry out, " I am he!" He disdained denying a murder in which 
Jie gloried ; and averred, that he looked upon the duke as an 
enemy to his country, and as such deserving to suffer. When 
asked at whose instigation he had perpetrated that horrid deed, 
he answered, that they need not trouble themselves in that 
inquiry; that his conscience was his only prompter, and that 
no man on earth could dispose him to act against its dictates. 
He suffered with the same degree of constancy to the last; 
nor were there many wanting, who admired not only his forti- 
tude, but the action for which he suffered. 

The king's first measure, now being loft without a minister 
A. D. \ and a parliament, was a prudent one. He made peace 
^' J with the two crowns against whom he had hitheito 
waged war, which had been entered upon without necessity, 
and conducted without glory. Being freed from these embar- 
rassments, he bent his whole attention to the management of 
the internal policy of the kingdom, and took two men as his 
associates in this task, who still acted an under part to himself. 
These were Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards created BLarl of 
Strafford; and Laud, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. 

While Laud, therefore, during the long interval, ruled the 
church, the king and Strafford undertook to manage the tem- 
poral interests of the nation. A declaration was dispersed, im- 
plying, that during this reign no more parliaments would be 
summoned ; and every measure of the king but too well served 
to confirm the suspicion. 

Tonnage and poundage were continued to be levied by royal 
authority alone; custom-house officers received orders from 
the council to enter any house whatever, in search of suspected 
goods; compositions were openly made with papists; and their 
religion was become a regular part of the revenue. The high- 
commission court of Star-chamber exercised its power inde- 
pendent of any law, upon several bold innovators in liberty, 
who only gloried in their sufferings, and contributed to ren- 
der government odious and contemptible. Prynn, a barrister 
of Lincoln's Inn, Burton, a divine, and Bastwick, a physician, 
were tried before this tribunal for schismatical libels, in which 
they attacked, with great severity and intemperate zeal, the . | 
ceremonies of the church of England. They were condemned i 
to be pilloried, to lose their ears, and to pay five thousand . 
pounds to the king. J 

Evory year, every month, every day, gave fresh instances, I 
^urjng this long intermission of parliaments; of the resolutions f 
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of the court to tbroir tbom off i&r r^<*r: i>ir id? lr*7-?T»r . •* 
akip^toney^ as it was railed, banc » crn-r'-a. mrrdfT, va- ut>- 
venally complained of as a naii'.iDa. cne^iiD^f Ti-*r ▼-&<> e 
tax which had, in fonner rhfus. tietr. le- t^c »-::iioii: ih* ^-.t- 
sent of parliamcBt; but ibrn tbe t>.i?':*nri :i: m* rui\* of*- 
mandcd such a supply. Joiin HE.Tr.:»afL. i ?'*nti'*n.-ai c* }'i^- 
tunc in Buckinghamshirp, refugee iv cc»:np.*r viii ti** :*:. aifc 
resolved to bring it to a Ipsi^i oeitrmiiTHitfciT. H* i:uc m^^t 
rated at twenty shillings for hi^ c^a'af . v lici u* t&uh^l \. i«« 
and the case was argued iwt-l^f oftyt ii lut- LjkCb'.t: ^/<f:-c :ittii«- 
ber, before all the judgw of LngitiiiQ. 'in* iia!i'»T i-riifcjfji^. 
with the utmost anxieir. ib'/ retu:! ».•: l !-xt» tua- vtt: « i-j' 

■ 

the limits of the king's p'.'wtT. A., '.u*. lutij.'*^- iuw i>ji" •'?.- 
cepted, gave sentence in lavour of iij* '.t'jv i v uji^ /la.'ifj/o- ; 
who lost his cause, was more uml butii^jieutf <^ I'.-'.MifViia''^ u* 
the applauses of the pec»pif . 

The discontent and oppob>jrwj vuwf Uit. »»iiif Hif »»•.» w 
maintaining episcopacy amorig im hii^iiai ^uut^^.-v h.ij.*.! 'x^ 
would think, hinder Lim frwc sn^upiiijf it niii^juv r 4fi/'/f«f 
those of Scotland. whe«« it wai ^iinniift ifak>4ti 

Having published an order liir rr^bcliiip toi Li'.u?r> r: t4M 
principal church in Ldiuburgr. tijt vtrfifif*^ t^jrt^-j r »«ti 
clamours and imprecatkire-. Ttit k-chk/wi* i^nymh'^ ,- t<i>i* 
kingdom, which had b]rL*Tt<' Ufrf'T f;»'p! mi tun i/:«K.-Hi- »te' )«'#v 
too furious for restraiut. and iif< ittfu'ii-r^ifiri. (/*-(>tif«i ^tr/ %sk- 
over all the country, aud tti» V.'>u 1k.«w ;i, ^m^ ^,\i ,,.(^ 
animosity. 

Yet sbU the king could n^ tLifi#. of ««s«lfiir If^w lii. «>> 
sign; and so p r ty w acMM i wiii iie il ifttv'^f ^ lyvn i^h- Uch* 
he thought tlie very nanjf> of i^ifkg. v'tf«ft ffff<:H»-;' tifjM, wkoutC 
induce them to retum ¥j xn^a asx^.y. InvKbt. UA^^t^jf* *^ 
fighting with his 'jpponemt. iitr f-ut^i^^ s^y^jn. a u«4»it vi^t- 
them; so that a subpensiOQ *A ani* wm ^/^ k^u^< wy/i*, 
and a treaty of peace c<«if-!*.^d^. vijf.fi if<-.-^«i«« skh ii!Urfi(«<jC \v 
obserre; and then both panics ajcpe^jc Vj ^ik-uwA ti«t<»r ^^«>i«. 
After much altercation, and iLaay xr^aiirif h^'^ho vA ^i^jki^m, 
^ both parties once more had recouff« Vj araa, v&i jvMim^ l^v« 
Ji blood could satiate the conimders. 

J War being thus resolved oa, the king irjck crery fBKV)4, ai 
J before, for raising noney to support it. Ship- ino iiy wav k^d 
J as usual; some other arbitiary taxes wcrre exacted frrrfn tbt 
^ reluctant people with great severity; but these were far frum 
t being sufficient; and there now remained only one aetfcod 
moMs the long-ne|(lected Miwttiod of a pailiiwsitery Mpply. 
p 
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The new house of commons, however, could not be induced 
to treat the Scots, who were of the same principles with them- 
selves, and contending against the same ceremonies, as enemies 
to the state. They regarded them as friends and brothers, 
who first rose to teach them a duty it was incumbent on all 
virtuous minds to imitate. The king, therefore, could reap no 
other fruits from this assembly than murmurings and com- 
plaints. Every method he had taken to supply himself with 
money, was declared an abuse, and a breach of the constitution. 
The king, therefore, finding no hopes of a compliance with his 
request, but recrimination instead of redress, once more dis- 
solved the parliament, to try more feasible methods of removing 
his necessities. 

His' necessities however continuing, that parliament was 
called which did not cease sitting till they overturned the con- 
stitution. Without any interval they entered upon business; 
and, by unanimous consent, they struck a blow that might be 
regarded as decisive. Instead of granting the demanded sub- 
sidies, they impeached the Earl of Straiford, the king's first 
minister, and had him arraigned before the house of peers for 
high treason. After a long and eloquent speech, delivered 
without premeditation, in which he confuted all the accusa- 
tions of his enemies, he was found guilty by both houses of 
parliament; and nothing remained but for the king to give 
his consent to the bill of attainder. . Charles, who loved Straf- 
ford tenderly, hesitated and seemed reluctant, trying every 
expedient to put off so dreadful a duty as that of signing the 
warrant for his execution. While he continued in this agita- 
tion of mind, not knowing how to act, his doubts were at last 
silenced *by an act of heroic bravery in the condemned lord. 
He received a letter from that unfortunate nobleman, desiring 
that his life might be made the sacrifice of a mutual reconci- 
liation between the king and his people; adding, that he was 
prepared to die, and to a willing mind there could be n^ injury. 
This instance of noble generosity was but ill repaid by his 
master, who complied with his request. He consented to the 
signing the fatal bill by commission: Strafford was beheaded 
on Towier-hill, behaving with all that composed cjignity of re- 
solution that was expected from his character. 

In this universal rage for punishment, the parliament fell 
with great justice on two courts, which had been erected under 
arbitrary kings, and had seldom been employed but in cases of 
peccssity: these were, the high-commission court and the 

Hrt of star-chamber. A bill unanimously passed the houses 
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to abolish both; and in them to annihilate the principal and 
most dangerous articles in the king's prerogative. 

In the midst of these troubles, the papists of Ireland fancied 
they found a convenient opportunity of throwing off the Eng- 
lish yoke, and accordingly resolved to cut off all the protest- 
ants of the kingdom at a stroke; so that neither age, sex, or 
condition received any pity. In such indiscriminate slaughter, 
neither former benefits, nor alliances, nor authority, were any 
protection : numberless were the instances of friends murder- 
. ing tKeir intimates, relations their kinsmen, aiid servants their 
masters. In vain did flight save from the first assault; destruc- 
tion, that had an extensive spread, met the hunted victims at 
every turn. 

The king took all the precautions in his power to shew his 
utter detestation of these bloody proceedings; and being sen* 
sible of his own inability to suppress the rebellion, had once more 
recourse to his English parliament, and craved their assistance 
foe a supply. But here he found no hopes of assistance; many 
insinuations were thrown out that he had himself fomented this 
rebellion^ and no money could be spared for the extinction of 
distant dangers, when they pretended that the kingdom was 
threatened with greater at home. 

It was now that the republican spirit began to appear, with- 
out any disguise, in the present parliament; and that party, 
instead of attacking the faults of the king, resolved to destroy 
monarchy. 

The leaders of the opposition began their operations by a 
A. D.l resolution to attack episcopacy, which was one of the 
^^' J strongest bulwarks of the royal power. They accused 
thirteen bishops of high treason, for enacting canons without 
the consent of parliament; and endeavoured to prevail upon 
the house of peers to exclude all the prelates from their seats 
and votes in that august assembly. The bishops saw the storm 
that was gathering against them; and, probably to avert its 
effects, they resolved to attend their duty in the house of lords 
no longer. 

This was a fatal blow to the royal interest; but it soon felt 
a much greater from the king's own imprudence. Charles had 
long sifppressed his resentment, and only strove to satisfy the 
commons by the greatness of his concessions; but finding that 
all his compliance had but increased their demands, he could 
no longer retain it. He gave orders to Herbert, his attorney- 
general, to enter an accusation of high treason in the house of 
peers against Lord Kimbolton, one of the most popular men of 
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i^is party, t<^8|her with five comm^nete, Sir Arthur Haslertg, 
HoUis, Hampd^y Pym, and Strode. The articles were, that 
^y bad traitorously endeavoured to subvert the fundamental 
law9 ai^d government of the kingdom ; to deprive the king of 
bis regal ppwer; and to impose on his subjects an arbitrary and 
^r^nnioal authority. Men bad scarce leisure to wonder at the 
.pr^ipitancy and imprudence of this impeachment, when they 
were astonished by another measure, still more rash and un- 
.aupportcd. The next day the king himself was seen to enter 
•the house of commons alone, advancing through the hall, 
while all the members stood up to receive him. The speaker 
withdrew from the chair, and the king took possession of it. 
Having seated himself, and looked round for some time, he 
told the house that he was sony for the occasion that had forced 
him thither; . that he was come in person to seize the mem- 
beis whom he bad accused of high treason, seeing they would 
not deliver them up to his serjeant at arms. He then sat for 
some time to see if the accused were present; but they had 
escaped a few minutes before his entry. Thus disappointed, 
perplexed, and not knowing on whom to rely, bo next pro- 
ceeded, amidst the clamours of the populace, who continued to 
cry out, " Privilege! Privilege!'' to the common-council of 
the city, and made his complaint to them. The common- 
council only answered his complaints with a contemptuous 
•ilence ; and, on his return, one of the populace, more inso- 
lent than the rest, cried out, " To your tents, O Israel !" a 
watch-word among the Jews, when they intended to abandon 
their princes. 

Being returned to Windsor, he began to reflect on the rash- 
ness of his former proceedings; fuid now, too late, resolved to 
•make some atonement. He therefore wrote to tlie parliament, 
informing them that he desisted from his former proceedings 
4^gainst the accused members; and assured them, that upon all 
occasions he would he as careful of their privileges as of his 
life or his crown. Thus his former violence had rendered him 
hateful to his commons, and his present submission now ren- 
dered him contemptible. 

The power of appointing generals and levying armies was 
still a remaining prerogative of the crown. The commons 
having therefore first magnified th^r terrors of popery, which 
perhaps they actually dreaded, they proceeded to petition that 
the Tower might be put into their hands, and that Hull, Ports- 
mouth, and the fieet, should be intrusted to persons of their 
dng. These were requests, the complying with which 
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levelled all that remained of the ancient constitution ; however, 
such was the necessity of the times that they were at first 
contested, and then granted. At last, every compliance only 
increased the avidity of making fresh demands: the commons 
desired to have a militia, raised and governed by juch officers 
and commanders as they should nominate, under pretext of se- 
curing them from the Irish papists, of whom they were in great 
apprehensions. 

It was here that Charles first ventured to put a stop to his 
concessions, and being urged to give up the command of the 
army for an appointed time, he was so exasperated, that he 
exclaimed, ** No, not for an hour." This peremptory refusal 
broke off all farther treaty ; and both sides were now resolved 
to have recourse to arms. 

A. D 1 No period, since England began, could show so many 
*^' J instances of courage, abilities, and virtue, as the pre- 
sent fatal opposition called forth into exertion. Now was the 
time when talents of all kinds, unchecked by authority, were 
called from the lower ranks of life to dispute for power and 
pre-Qminence. ' 

Manifestoes, on the one side and the other, were now dis- 
persed throughout the whole kingdom; and the people were 
universally divided between two factions, distinguished by the 
• names of Cavaliers and Roundheads. The king's forces ap- 
peared in a very low condition; besides the train-bands of the 
county, raised by Sir John Digby, the sheriff, he had not got 
together three hundred infantry. His cavalry,* which composed 
his chief strength, exceeded not eight hundred, and were very 
ill provided with arms. However, he was soon gradually re- 
inforced from all quarters; but not being then in a condition 
to face his enemies, he thought it prudent to retire by slow 
inarches to Derby, and thence to Shrewsbury^ in order to 
countenance the levies which his friends were making in those 
quarters. 

In the mean time, the parliament was not remiss in prepara- 
tions on their side. They had a magazine of arms at Hull, 
and Sir John Hotham was appointed governor of that place by 
parliament. The forces also, which had been every where 
raised on pretence of the service of Ireland, were now more 
openly inlisted by the parliament for their own purposes, and 
the command given to the Earl of Essex, a bold man, who 
rather desired to sec monarchy abridged than totally dettroved ; 
and in London no less than four thousand men '^ ' "^ 

in one day. 
p3 
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£4ge-hill was the first t>lace where the two armies were put 
IB array against each other, and the country drenched in civil 
slaughter. It was a dreadful sight to see above thirty thou- 
sand of the bravest men in the world, instead of employing 
their courage abroad, turning it against each other; while the 
dearest firieads, and the nearest kinsmeo, embraced opposite 
sides,, and prepared to bury -their private regards in factious 
hatred. After an engagement of some hours, animosity seemed 
to be wearied out, and both sides separated with equal loss. 
Five thousand men are said to have been found dead oa the 
ifeld of battle. 

lit would he tedious, and no way instructive, to enter into 
the marchings and counter-marchings of these undisciplined 
and ill-conducted armies : war was a new trade to the English, 
as they had not seen a hostile engagement in the island for 
jsearly a century before. The queen came to reinforce the 
royal party; she had brought soldiers and ammunition from 
Holland, and immediately departed to furnish more. But the 
parliament, who knew its own consequence and strength, was 
no way discouraged. Their demands iseemed to increase in 
proportion to their losses; and, as they were repressed in the 
field, they grew more hau^ty in the cabinet. Such governors 
as gave up their fortresses to the king, were attainted of high 
treason. It was in vain for the king to send proposals after 
any success; this only raised their pride and their animosity. 
But though this desire in the king to make peace with his 
aubjects, was the highest encomium on his humanity, yet his 
long negotiations, one of which ho carried on at Oxford, were 
faulty as a ^ warrior. He wasted that time in altercation and 
treaty, which he should have employed in vigorous exertions in 
the field. 

However, his first campaign, upon the whole, wore a favour- 
able aspect. One victory followed after another: Cornwall 
was reduced to peace and obedience under the king; a vic- 
tory was gained over the parliamentarians at Stratton Hill, in 
Devonshire; another at Round way Down, about two miles 
from the Devizes ; and- a third at Chalgrave Field. Bristol 
was besieged and taken, and Gloucester was invested ; the bat- 
tle of Newbury was favourable to the royal cause ; and great 
hopes of success were formed from an army in the North, xaised 
by the Marquis of Newcastle. 

In this first campaign, the two bravest and greatest men of 

their respective parties were killed; as if it was intended, by 

1^. the kindness of Provideocei that they should be exempted from 
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seeing the miseries and the slaughter which were shortly to 
ensue: these were John Harapden, and Lucius Gary, Lord 
Falkland. The first in a skirmish a^rainst Prince Rupert; 
the other in the battle of Newbury, which followed shortly 
after. 

Hampden, whom we have seen in the beginning of these 
troubles refuse to pay the ship-money, gained by his in- 
flexible integrity the esteem even of his enemies. 1 o these 
bo added affability in conversation, temper, art, eloquence in 
debate, and penetration in council. 

Falkland was still a greater loss, and greater character : he 
added to Hampden's severe principles, a politeness and elegance 
but then beginning to be known in England. Pie had boldly 
withstood the king's pretensions, while he saw him making a 
bad use of his power; but when he perceived the design of 
the parliament to overturn the religion and the constitution of 
his country, ho changed his side, and stedfastly attached him- 
self to the crown. From the beginning of the civil war, his 
natural cheerfulness and vivacity forsook him : he became me- 
lancholy, sad, pale, and negligent of his person, and seemed 
to wish for death. His usud cry among his friends, after 
a deep silence and frequent sighs, was, ** Peace! Peace 1" 
He now said, upon the morning of the engagement, that he 
was weary of the times, and should leave them before night. 
He was shut by a musket-ball in the belly ; and his body was 
next morning found among a heap of slain. His writings, his 
elegance, his justice, and his courage, deserved such a death 
of glory; and they found it. . 

The king, that he might make preparations during the win- 
ter for the ensuing campaign, and to oppose the designs of the 
Westminster parliament, called one at Oxford; and this was 
the first time that England saw two parliaments sitting at 
the same time. His house of peers was pretty full; his house 
of commons consisted of about a hundred and forty, which 
amounted to not above half of the other house of commons. 
From this shadow of a parliament he received some supplies, 
after which it was prorogued, and never after assembled. 

In the mean time the parliament was equally active on their 
side. They passed an ordinance, comnumding all the inhabit- 
ants of London and its neighbourhood to retrench a meal n 
week, and to pay the value of it for the support of the public 
cause. But what was much more eficctual, the Scott, who 
considered their claims at similar, led a strong body to their 
assistance. They levied an aimy of fourteen thousand men wx 
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the East, under the Earl of Mandiest^; they had an army of 
ten thousand men under Essex ; another, of nearly the same 
force, under Sir William Waller. These were superior to any 
force the king could bring into the field; and were well ap- 
pointed with ammunition, provisions, and pay. 

Hostilities, which even during the winter season had never 
been wholly discontinued, were renewed in spring with their 
^, ]>.\ usual fury, and served to desolate the kingdom, vfith' 
i^*** J out deciding victory. Each county joined that side to 
which it was addicted from, motives of conviction, interest, or 
fear, though some observed a perfect neutrality. Several fre- 
quently petitioned for peace; and all thcL wise and good were 
earnest in the cry. What particularly deserves remark, was an 
attempt of the women of London, who, to the number of .two 
or three thousand, went in a body to the house of commons, 
eaniestly demanding a peace. — " Give us those traitors," said 
they, ^* that are against a peace; give them, that we may tear 
them to pieces." — ^The guards found some difficulty in quelling 
this insurrection, and one or two women lost their lives in 
the fray. 

The battle of Marston Moor was the beginning of the king's 
misfortunes and disgrace. The Scots and parliamentarian army 
had joined, and were besieging York, when Prince Rupert, 
joined by the Marquis of Newcastle, determined to raise the 
siege. Both sides drew up on Marston Moor, to the number 
of fifty thousand, and the victory seemed long undecided be- 
tween them. Rupert, who commanded the right wing of the 
royalists, was opposed by Oliver Cromwell, who now first came 
into notice, at the head of a body of troops whom he had taken 
care to levy and discipline. Cromwell was victorious; he 
pushed his opponents off the field, followed the vanquished, 
returned to a second engagement, and a second victory; the 
prince's whole train of artillery was taken, and the royalists 
never after recovered the blow. 

William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, was sent to the 
Tower in the beginning of this reign : he was now firought 
to his trial, condemned, and executed. And it was a melan* 
choly tionsideration, that, in those times of trouble, the best 
men on either side were those who chiefly suffered. 

The death of Laud was followed by a total alteration of the 

ceremonies of the church. The Liturgy was, by a public act, 

abolished the day he died, as if he had been the only obstacle 

to its former removal. The church of England was, in all 

WjfB^pects, brought to a conformity to the puritanical establish- 
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meni; Mobile the citizens of London, and the Scots army, gave 
public thanks for so happy an alteration. 

The well-disputed battle, which decided the fate of Charles, 
June 14, \ w^ fought at Nascby, a village in Northampton- 
i(>i5. J shire. The main body of the royal army was com- 
manded by Lord Astley, Prince Rupert led the right wing. Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale the left, and the king himself headed 
the body of reserve. On the opposite side, Fairfax and Skip- 
pon commanded the main body, Cromwell led on the right 
wing, and Ireton, his son-in-law, the left. Prince Rupert at- 
tacked the left wing with his usual impetuosity and success; 
they were broke, and pursued as far as the village ; but he lost 
time in attempting to make himself master of their artillery. 
Cromwell, in the mean time, was equally successful on his side, 
and broke through the enemy's horse after a very obstinate 
resistance. While these were thus engaged, the infantry on 
both sides maintained the conflict with tqual ardour; but, 
in spite of the efforts of Fairfax and Skippon, their battalions 
began to give way. At this critical period, Cromwell n>tum- 
cd with fats victorious forces, and charged the king's infantry 
in flank with such vigour, that a total rout began to ensue. 
By this time Prince Rupert had rejoined the king, and the small 
body of reserve; but his tniops, though victorious, could not 
be brought to a second charge. The king, perceiving the battle 
wholly lost, was obliged to abandon the field to his enemies^ 
who took all his cannon, baggage, and above fifty thousand 
prisonera. 

The battle of Nascby put the parliamentarians in possession 
of almost all the strong cities of the kingdom: Bristol, Bridge 
water, Chester, Sherboni, and Bath. Exeter was besieged; 
and all the king's troops in the western counties being entirely 
dispersed, Fairfax pressed the place, and it surrendered at dis- 
cretion. The king thus surrounded, harassed on every side, 
retreated to Oxford ; which place, in all conditions of his for- 
tune, had held steady to his cause; and there he resolved to 
offer now terms to his incensed pursuers. 

In the mean time, Fairfax was approaching with a powerful 
and victorious array, and was taking the proper measures for 
laying siege to Oxford, which promised an easy surrendeif. 
To be taken captive, and led in triumph by his insolent sub- 
jects, was what Charles justly abhorred; and every insult and 
violence was to be dreaded from the soldiery, who had felt the 
effects of his opposition. In this despemte extremity, be em- 
braced a measure which, in any other situation, might justly lie 
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under the imputation of imprudence and indiscretion : he took 
the fatal resolution of giving himself up to the Scots army, 
who had never testified such implacable animosity against him; 
but he too soon found that, instead of treating him as a king, 
they insulted him as a captive. 

The English parliament being informed of the king's cap- 
tivity, immediately entered into a treaty with the Scots about 
delivering up their, prisoner. This was soon adjusted. They 
agreed that, upon payment of four hundred thousand pounds, 
they would deliver up the king to his enemies, and this was 
cheerfully complied with. An action so atrocious may be pal- 
liated, but can never be defended; they returned home laden 
with plunder, and the rcproachcis of all good men. 

The civil war was now over; the king had absolved his 
followers from their allegiance, and the parliament had now 
no enemy to fear, except those very troops by which they had 
extended their overgrown authority. But in proportion as the 
terror of the king's power diminished, the divisions between 
the members which composed the parliament became more 
apparent. The majority in the house were of the presbyterian 
sect, who were for having clergy; but the majority of the army 
were staunch independents, who admitted of no clergy, but 
thought that every man had a right to instruct his fellows. At 
the head of this sect was Cromwell, who secretly directed its 
operations, and invigorated all their measures. 

Oliver Cromwell^ whose talents now began to appear in 
full lustre, was the son of a private gentleman of Huntingdon; 
but, being the son of a second brother, he inherited a very 
small paternal fortune. From accident or intrigue, he was 
" chosen member for the town of Cambridge in the long parlia- 
ment; but he seemed at first to possess no talents for oratory, 
his person being ungraceful, his dress slovenly, his elocution 
iiomely, tedious, obscure, and embarrassed. He made up, 
however, by zeal and perseverance, what he wanted in natural 
powers; and being endowed with unshaken intrepidity, much 
dissimulation, and a thorousrh conviction of the rectitude of 
his cause, he rose, through the gradations of preferment, to 
the post of lieutenant-general under Fairfax; but, in reality, 
possessing the supreme command over the whole army. 

The army now began to consider themselves as a body dis- 
tinct from the commonwealth; and complained that they had 
secured the general tranquillity, while they were at the same 
■time deprived of the privileges of Englishmen. In opposition, 
ibereforey to the parliament at WestmiDster^ a military parlia- 
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ment was formed, composed of the officew and common sol- 
diers of each regiment. The principal ofKcors fornu^d a coun- 
cil to represent the body of i>eer3 ; the soldiei-s elected two 
men out of each company to represent the house of C(»mmons, 
and these were called the agitators of the army. Cromwrli 
took care to be one of the number, and thus contrived an easy 
method, under-hand, of conducting and promoting the sedition 
of the army. 

The unhappy king, in the mean time, continued a prisoner 
at liolmby castle; and, as his countenance might add scmie 
authority to that side uhich should obtain it, Cromwell, who 
secretly conducted all the measures of the army, wliile he ap- 
panmtly exclaimed against their violence, resolved to seize the 
king's person. Accordingly a party of five liundred hoi-se 
appearing at Holmby castle, under the command of one Joyce, 
conducted the king to the army, who were hiistening to their 
rendezvous at Tri plow-heath, near Cambridge. Tlie next day 
Cromwell arrived among them, where he was received with 
acclamations of joy, and was instantly invested with the su- 
preme command. 

The house of commons was now d'vided into parties. a.< 
usual, one part opposing, but the mini^rity. uith the fi > 
speakers at their head, encouraging the anviv. In <u:>. ar. 
universal confusion, it is not to be ex^kct^c: mat an} :>. -.i . -^4 
than a separation of the parties could raKL- piac : a.vi ^-i ' .r:- 
ingly the two speakers. wi:h 5i\:y-t'.i«.o :-.-n:V;r.. i,^,--- ,- 
retired from the house, and tiirew t'ir'n:-.^^. s i:-.:. :• - -. -"■^.r- 
tion of the armv, which «a* tb-Dn a: H :'--?. 'v->..-i.'.". 7'.i*'# 
were received with she u:* ar. i 2,cc'.^rjL 1:: :.•>, :. 7 -■•ir y is 
extolled, and the whole l/>c:j. :.;:.-:; ?.•! :.-?;. i -•^•v.,::i.ui* « »••* 
of twenty thousand mv-., r.yr rry.'.-.-.i :• rvir: v. ; ;.i^iMa: . •••?: 
in their former seats ar.i 4CAt;:7.-j. 

In the mean time, t'ns: z*ir: :: :.v- :;?•■■ v ; .• : vis »':* »•- 
hind, resoh-ed to act w;;r, -.■r-.i:, i'..-. r^^j,- -.-.,■ --c >,■ .: .- . . 
of the army. Thev ch'-se ---«- '.z*k-"-, :*•• is * r*.-- , r 
ml isting troops, they cr.-r^;-.-: --.: -*i. -.-■.•«:'(•. -.- ?-.; , .„i ..:,.< 
and the whole city lyoj.^ly :-•• .. - - _■ ,, .-: .it* •■••,-;i /: -. 
this ri'solution onij beli -a-,.^ -•» ••'i=r - rj*. ,?.->« ;i - ; 
distance; for when l?,*- :':..r:L,:'.c:,- :i:.-:>? V ;-..-.%■ ... 
ed, all was obedience airS ♦•uz.j*:'-- ;h xzi...- v--- ., • 
to the general, \\ ho ajtt^ti*t2 :--. :v:. »»:#'ri.; » • i .-. .- - » 
the members, peaccaijj 10 iZi-'^T jA.v:-t .» . 7 ,- ■ *■ • . 

impeached member?. tfKiiZ hr.v'jv-i t- *t>*t #* i-^-.n. 

were expelled* aiid aort' gi uj^-^ j»i:j*". i* w- v r..- r ... 
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The mayor, sherHt^ and tbrce aldcnncn, were sent to tlie 
Tower; iseveral citizens and officers of militia were committ^ 
U> prison, and the lines about the city were leveUcd to the j 
ground. The command of the Tower was given to Fairfax, f 
the general;, and the parliament ordered him their hearty I 
thanks for having disobeyed their commands. I 

It now only remained to dispose of the king, who had been ^ 
sent by the army a prisoner to Hampton Court; from whence 
he attempted to escape, but was once more made prisoner in 
the isle of Wight, and confined in Carisbrook castle. ^ . ._ 

While the king continued in this forlorn situation, par- 
liament, new modelled as it was by the army, was every day 
growing more feeble and factious. He still therefore continued 
to negotiate with the parliament for settling the unspeakable 
calamities of the kingdom. The parliament saw no other 
method of. destroying the military power, but to depress it by 
the kingly; and frequent proposals for an accommodation 
passed between the captive king and the commons. 

But it was now too late; their power was soon totally to 
expire; for the rebellious army, crowned with success,- was 
returned from the destruction of their enemies; and, sensible 
of their own power, with furionsi remonstrances began to de- 
mand vengeance on their king. At the same time they ad- 
vanced to Windsor; and sending an officer to seisee the king's 
person, where he was lately sent under confinement, they con* 
veyed him to Hurst castle, in Hampshire, opposite the isle of 
Wight. The commons, however, though destitute! of all hopes 
of prevailing, had sti-ll courage to resist, and attempted, in the 
face of the whole army, to close their treaty vith the king. 
But the next day, Colonel Pride, at the head of two regiments, 
blockaded the house, and seized in the passage forty-one mem- 
bers of the presbyterian party, and sent them to a low room 
belonging to the house, that passed by the denominatiDn of 
Hell. Above a hundred and sixty members more were ex- 
cluded; and none were allowed to enter but the most fariotis 
and determined of the independents, in all not exceeding sixty. 
This atrocious invasion .of the parliamentary rights commoiily 
passed by the name of Pride's Purge, and the remaining mem- 
bers were called the Rump. These soon voted that the trans- 
actions of the house, a few days before, were entirely illegal, 
and that their general's conduct was just and necessary. 

A committee was appointed to bring in a charge against the 
king; and a vote passed, declaring it treason in a king to levy 
war Against his parUanent* A high court of justice was to* 
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cordingly appointed to try his majesty for this new invented 
treason. 

Colonel Harrison, the son of a butcher, was commanded to 
conduct the king from Hurst castle to Windsor, and from 
thence to London. His afflicted subjects, who ran to have a 
sight of their sovereign, were greatly affected at the change 
that appeared in his face and person. He had allowed his 
beard to grow ; his hair was become venerably grey, rather by 
the pressure of anxiety than the hand of time; while his ap- 
parel bore the marks of misfortune and decay. Thus he stood a 
solitary figure of majesty in distress, which even his adversaries 
could not behold without reverence and compassion. He had 
been long attended only by an old decrepid servant, whose 
name was Sir Philip Warwick, who could only deplore his 
master's fate, without being able to revenge his cause. All 
the exterior symbols of sovereignty were now withdrawn ; 
and his new attendants had orders to serve him without cere- 
mony. The Duke of Hamilton, who was reserved for the 
same punishment with his master, having leave to take a last 
farewell as he departed from Windsor, threw himself at the 
king's feet, crying out, " My dear master!'' The unhappy 
monarch raised him up, and embracing him tenderly, replied, 
while the tears ran down his cheeks, " I have indeed been a 
dear master to you." These were severe distresses ; however, 
he could not be persuaded that his adversaries would bring him 
to a formal trial; but he every moment expectc^d to be dis- 
\ patched by private assassination. 

From the sixth to the twentieth of January was spent in 
making prepuations for this extraordinary trial, 'i'hc court 
of justice consisted of a hundred and thirty-thrce persons, 
named by the commons; but of these never above seventy sat 
upon the trial. The members were chiefly composc^d of the 
principal ofHcers of the army, most of them of very mean birth, 
together with some of the lower house, and a few citizens of 
London. Brad^haw, a lawyer, was chosen president; Coke 
was appointed solicitor for tne people of England ; Dorislaus, 
Steele, and Aske, were named assistants. The court sut in 
I Westminster-hall. 

r The king was now conducted from Windsor to St* James's, 
I and the next day was brought before the high court to take 
I his trial. When he was brought forward, he was conducted 
V by the mace-bearer to a chair placed within the bar. Thoueh 
* long detained a prisoner, and now produced as ii crimiiiali he 

Q 
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still sustained the dignity of a king; ke surveyed the members 
of the court with a stem and haughty air, and, without moving 
bis hat, sat down, while the members also were covered. His 
charge was then read by the solicitor, accusing him of having 
been the cause of all the bloodshed which followed since the 
commencement of the war: at that part of the charge he could 
not suppress a smile of contempt and indignation. After the 
charge was finished, Bradshaw directed his discourse to the 
king, and told him that the court expected his answer. 

The 'king, with great temper, entered upon his defence . by 
denying the authority of the court. He represented that, 
having been engaged in treaty with his two houses of parlia- 
ment, and having finished almost every article, he expected a 
different treatment from that he now received. He perceived, 
he said, no appearance of an upper house, which was necessary 
to constitute a just tribimal. That he was himself the king 
and fountain of law, and consequently could not be tried by 
laws to which he had never given his assent; that, having 
been intrusted with the liberties of the people, he would not 
now betray them, by recognizing a power founded in usurpa- 
tion ; that he was willing, before a proper tribunal, to enter into 
the particulars of his defence; but that before them he must 
decline any apology for his innocence, lest he should be consi- 
dered as the betrayer of, and not a martyr for, the constitution. 

Bradshaw, in order to support the authority of the court, 
insisted that they had received their power from the people, the 
source of all right. He pressed the prisoner not to decline the 
authority of the court, which was delegated by the commons of 
England, and interrupted and over-ruled the king in his at- 
tempts to reply. 

In this manner the king was three times produced before 
the court, and as often persisted in declining its jurisdiction. 
The fourth and last time he was brought before the self-created 
tribunal : as he was proceeding thither, he was insulted by the 
i>oldiers and the mob, who exclaimed, " Justice! Justice! 
Execution! Execution!" but he continued undaunted. His 
judges having now examined some witnesses, by whom it was 
proved that the king had appeared in arms against the forces 
commissioned by parliament, they pronounced sentence against 
him. 

The conduct of the king, under all these instances of low- 
bred malice, was great, firm, and equal : in going through the 
hall from this execrable tribunal, the soldiers and rabble were 
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again instigated to cry out, justice and execution. They reviled 
him with the most bitter reproaches. Among other insults, one 
miscreant presumed to spit in the face of his sovereign. He 
patiently bore their insolence. " Poor souls !" cried he, " they 
would treat their generals in the same manner for sixpence. 
Those of the populace who still retained the feelings of hu- 
manity, expressed their sorrows in sighs and tears. A soldier, 
more coin passionate than the rest, could not help imploring a 
blessing upon his royal head. An officer overhearing him, 
struck the honest sentinel to the ground before the king, who 
could not help saying that the punishment exceeded the 
offence. 

At his return to Whitehall, he desired the permission of the 
house to see his children, and to be attended in his private 
devotions by Doctor Juxon, late Bishop of London. These 
requests were granted, and also three days to prepare for the 
execution of the sentence. All that remained of his family 
now in England, were the Princess Elizabeth, and the Duke of 
Gloucester, a child of about three years of age. After many 
seasonable and sensible exhortations to his daughter, he took 
his little son in his arms, and embracing him, ** My child/' 
said he, " they will cut oflf thy father's head ; yes, they will 
cut off my head, and make thee a king. But mark what I 
say: thou must not be a king as long as thy brothers, 
Charles and James, are alive. They will cut off their heads 
when they can take them, aud thy head too they will cut off 
at last ; and, therefore, I charge thee, do not be made a king 
by them." The child, bursting into tears, replied, " I will be 
torn in pieces first!" 

Every night, during the interval between his sentence and 
execution, the king slept as sound as usual, though the noise 
of the workmen, employed in framing the scaffold, continually 
resounded in his ears. 

The fatal morning being at last arrived, he rose early, and 
calling one of his attendants he bade him employ more than 
usual care in dressing him, and preparing him for so great and 
joyful a solemnity. The street before Whitehall was the place 
destined for his execution ; for it was intended that this should 
increase the severity of his punishment. He was led through 
the banqueting-house to the scaffold, adjoining to that edifice, 
attended by his friend and servant Bishop Juxon, a man en- 
dowed with the same mild and steady virtues as his master* 
The scaflbld, which was covered with black, was guarded byr 
n'giment of soldiers, under the command of Colonel TomlinMJ 
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and on it were to be seen the block, the axe, and two execu- 
tioners in masks. The people, in great crowds, stood at a 
greater distance, in dreadful expectation of the event. The 
Jdng surveyed all these solemn preparations with calm com- 
.posuie; and, as he could not expect to be heard by the people at 
a distance, he addressed himself to the few persons who stood 
round him. He there justified his own innocence in the late 
fatal war; and observed, that he had not taken arms till after 
the parliament had shewn him the example. That he had no 
other object in his warlike preparations than to preserve that 
authority entire, which had been transmitted to him by his an- 
cestors ; but, though innocent towards his people, he acknow- 
ledged the equity of his execution in the eyes of his Maker. 
He owned that he was justly punished for having consented to 
the execution of an unjust sentence upon the Earl of Strafford. 
He forgave all his enemies, exhorted the people to return to 
their obedience, and acknowledge his son as his successor; and 
signified his attachment to the protestant religion, as professed 
in the church of England. So strong was the impression his 
dying words made upon the few who could hear him, that 
Colonel Tomlinson himself, to whose care he had been com- 
Imittcd, acknowledged himself a convert. 

While he was preparing himself for the block, Bishop Juxon 
.called out to him^ '^ There is. Sir, but one stage more, which, 
though turbulent and troublesome, is yet a very short one. 
Jt will soon carry you a great way. It will carry you from 
earth to heaven, and there you shall find, to your great joy, 
the prize to which you hasten — a crown of glory."— ^* I go," 
replied the king, *^ from a corruptible to an incorruptible 
;crown, where. no disturbance can have place." — " You ex- 
change," replied the bishop, *' a temporary for an eternal crown;' 
a good exchange.'' Charles having taken off his cloak, delivered 
his George to the prelate, pronouncing the word, " Remem- 
ber l" Then he laid his neck on the block, and, stretching out 
•his hands as a signal, one of the executioners severed his head 
:ffom his body at a blow, while the other, holding it up, ex- 
claimed, " This is the head of a traitor!" The spectators 
testified their horror of the sad spectacle in sighs, tears, and 
iJamentations ; the tide of their duty and affection began to re- 
.tum, and each blamed himself either with active disloyalty to 
his king, or a- passive compliance with his destroyers. 
Jan 30 \ Charles was executed in the forty-ninth year of 
. 1649.' J his age, and the twenty-fourth of his reign. He was 
of a middling stature, robust, and well proportioned. His 
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i was pleaiing, but melancholy ; aud it is probable that 
ORtinual troubli'i in which he was involvei), might have 
that impFession on his coanteoance. As for his character, 
a<ler will deduce it with more precision and satisfaction to 
If, from the detail of his conduct, than from any sununary 
of it by the historian. 



CHAP. XXIX. 
THE COMMONWEALTH. 




OLIVER CROMWELL. 

CROMWELL, who had secretly solicited and con- 
trived ihc king's death, now began lo feel wishes 
lich he had been hitherto a strani^. His prospects 
ing as he rose, his first principles of liberty were all lost 
unbounded stretch of power that lay before hirn. 
nng been appointed to command the army in Ireland, he 
uted the war io that kingdom wiih his usual success, 
id to combat t^ainst the royalists, commanded by the 
of Ormond, and the native Irish, led on by O'Neal, 
ich ill-connected aqd barbarous troops could give very 
opposition' to Cromwell's more numerous forces, con- 
t by such a' general, and emboldened by long success. 
m ovcnsn the whole country; and, aftei some time, aH 
3 
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the towns revolted in his favour, and opened their gates at his 
Approach. But in these conquests, as in all the rest of his 
actions, there appeared a brutal ferocity, that would tarnish the 
'most heroic valour. In order to intimidate the natives from 
defending their towns, he, with a barbarous policy, put every 
garrison that made any resistance to the' sword. 

After his return to England, upon taking his seat, he received 
the thanks of the house, by the mouth of the speaker, for the 
services he had done the commonwealth- in Ireland. They 
then proceeded to deliberate upon choosing a general for con- 
ducting the war in Scotland, where they had espoused the 
royal cause, and placed young Charles, the son of their late 
monarch, on the throne. Fairfax refusing this command upon 
principle, as he had all along declined opposing the presby- 
terians, the command necessarily devolved upon Cromwell, 
who boldly set forward for Scotland at the head of an army of 
sixteen thousand men. 

^ J) 1 The Scots, in the mean time, who had invited over 
^^ J their wretched king to be a prisoner, not a ruler 
among them, prepared to meet the invasion. A battle ensued, 
in which they, though double the number of the English, 
were soon put to flight, and pursued with great slaughter; 
while Cromwell did not lose above forty men in all. 

In this terrible exigence, young Charles embraced a resolution 
worthy a prince, who was willing to hazard all for empire. 
Observing that th« way was open to England, he resolved im- 
mediately to march into that country, where he expected to be 
reinforced by all the royalists in that part of the kingdom. 

But he soon found himself disappointed in the expectation 
of increasing his army. The Scots, terrified at the prospect of 
so hazardous an enterprise, fell from him in great numbers. 
The English, aifrighted at the name of his opponent, dreaded 
to join him ; but his mortifications were still more increased as 
he arrived at Worcester, when informed that Cromwell was 
marching with hasty strides from Scotland, with an army in- 
creased to forty thousand men. The news scarce arrived when 
that active general himself appeared, and, falling upon the town 
on all sides, broke in upon the disordered royalists. The streets 
were strewed with slaughter; the whole Scots army was either 
killed or taken prisoners; and the king himself, having given 
many proofs of personal valour, was obliged to fly. 

Imagination can scarce conceive adventures more romantic, 
or distresses more severe, than those which attended the young 
^king's escape from the scene of slaughter. After \*ariou5 
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escapes, and one-and-forty days concealment, he landed safely 
at Feschamp) in Normandy; no less than forty men and women 
having, at different times, been privy to his escape. 

In the mean time, Cromwell, crowned with success, re* 
turned in triumph to London, where he was met by the speaker 
ef the house, accompanied by the mayor of London, and the 
magistrates, in all their formalities. His first care was to take 
advantage of his late success, by depressing the Scots, who 
had so lately withstood the work of the gospel, as he called it. 
An act was passed for abolishing royalty in Scotland, and an- 
nexing that kingdom, as a conquered province, to the English 
commonwealth. It was empowered, however, to send some 
members to the English parliament. Judges were appointed 
to distribute justice; and the people of that country, now 
freed from the tyranny of the ecclesiastics, were not much 
dissatisfied with* their present government. The prudent con- 
duct of Monk, who was left by Cromwell to complete their 
subjection, served much to reconcile the minds of the people, 
harassed with dissentions of which they never well understood 
the cause. 

In this manner the English parliament, by the means of 
Cromwell, spread their uncontested authority over all the 
British dominions. Ireland was totally subdued by Ireton and 
Ludlow. All the settlements in America, that had declared 
for the royal cause, were obliged to submit; Jersey, Guernsey, 
^ Scilly, and the Isle of Man, were brought easily under subjec- 
f tion. Thus mankind saw^ with astonishmenti a parliament, 
[ composed of sixty or seventy obscure and illiterate members, 
governing a great empire with unanimity and success. With- 
out any acknowledged subordination, except a council of state, 
consisting of thirty-eight, to whom all addresses were made, 
they levied armies, maintained fleets, and gave laws to the 
neighbouring powers of Europe. The finances were managed 
: with economy and exactness. Few private persons became 
rich by the plunder of the public : the revenues of the crown, 
the lands of the bishops, and a tax of a hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds each month, supplied the wants of the govern- 
ment, and gave vigour to all their proceedings. 

llie parliament having thus reduced their native dominions 
to perfect obedience, next resolved to chastise the Dutch, who 
bad given but very slight causes of complaint. It happened 
that one Doctor Dorislaus, who was of the number of the late 
king's judges, being sent by the parliament as their envoy to 
Holland; was assassinated by one of the royal party, who bad 
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taken refuge there. Some time after, also, Mr. St. John, 
appointed their ambassador to that coart, was insulted by the 
friends of the Prince of Orange. These were thought motives 
sufficient to induce the commonwealth of England to declare 
war against them. The paiiiament's chief dependence lay in 
the activity and courage of Blake, their admiral ; who, though 
he had not embarked in naval command till late in life, yet 
surpassed all that went before him in courage and dexterity. 
On the other side, the Dutch opposed to him their famous 
Admiral Van Tromp, to whom they never since produced 
an equal. Many were the engagements between these cele- 
brated admirals, and various was their success. Sea-fights, 
in general, seldom prove decisive ; and the vanquished are 
soon seen to make head against the victors. Several dread- 
ful encounters, therefore, rather served to shew the excellence 
of the admirals, than to determine their superiority. The 
Dutch, however, who felt many great disadvantages by the 
loss of their trade, and by the total suspension of their fisheries, 
were willing to treat for a peace; but the parliament gave 
them a very unfavourable answer. It was the policy of that 
body to keep their navy on foot as long as they could ; rightly 
judging that, while the force of the nation was exerted by 
sea, it would diminish the power of General Cromwell by land, 
which was now become very formidable to them. 

This great aspirer, however, quickly perceived their designs; 
and, from the first, saw that they dreaded his growing power, 
and wished its diminution. All his measures were conducted 
with a bold intrepidity that marked his character, and he now 
saw that it was not necessary to wear the mask of subordination 
any longer. Secure, therefore, in the attachment of the army, 
be resolved to make another daring effort; and persuaded the 
officers to present a petition for payment of arrears and redress 
of grievances,^ which he knew would be rejected by the com- 
mons with disdain. The petition was soon drawn up and 
presented, in which the officers, after demanding their arrears, 
desired the parliament to consider how many years they had 
A. D. 1 sat ; and what professions they had formerly made of 
^"^* / their intentions to new model the house, and establish 
freedom on the broadest basis. 

The house was highly offended at the presumption of the 

army, although they had seen, but too lately, that their own 

power was wholly founded on that very presumption. They 

l^pointed a committee to prepare an act, ordaining that all per- 

llPtts who presented such petitions^ for the future, should be 
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deemed guilty of high treason. To this the officers made a 
very warm remonstrance, and the parliament as angry a reply; 
while the breach between them every moment grew wider. 
This was what Cromwell had long wished, and had long fore- 
seen. He was sitting in council with his officers, when in- 
formed of the subject on which the house was deliberating; 
upon which he rose up in the most seeming fury, and turning 
to Major Vernon, he cried out that he was compelled to do 
a thing that made the very hair of his head stand an end. — 
Then hastening to the house with three hundred soldiers, and 
with the marks of violent indignation on his countenance, he 
entered : stamping with his foot, which was the signal for the 
eoldiers to enter, the place was immediately filled with armed 
men. Then addressing himself to the members: ** For shame,** 
said he; '^ get you gone. Give place to honester men; to those 
who will more faithfully discharge their trust. You are no 
longer a parliament: I tell you, you are no longer a parlia- 
ment: the Lord has done with you." Sir Harry Vane exclaim- 
ing against this conduct; -*' Sir Harry," cried Cromwell, with 
a loud voice, " O, Sir Harry Vane ! the Lord deliver me from 
Sir Harry Vane." Taking hold of Martin by the cloak, " Thou 
art a whoremaster;" to another, " Thou art an adulterer;" to 
a third, " Thou art a drunkard;" to a fourth, ** Thou art a glut- 
ton. — It is you," continued he to the members, " that have 
forced me upon this. I have sought the Lord night and day, 
that he would rather slay me than put me upon this work." 
Then pointing to the mace; "Take away," cried he, " that 
bauble." After which, turning out all the members, and clear- 
ing the hall, he ordered the doors to be locked, and, puttiug 
the key in his pocket, returned to Whitehall. 

The persons he pitched upon for his next parliament were 
the lowest, meanest, and the most ignorant among the citizens, 
and the very dregs of the fanatics. He was well apprized, 
that, during the administration of such a group of characters, 
he alone must govern, or that they must soon throw up the 
reins of government, which they were unqualified to guide. 
Accordingly, their practice justified his sagacity. One of them 
particularly, who was called Praise God Barebone, a canting 
leather-seller, gave his name to this odd assembly, and it was 
called Bare bone's parliament. 

The very vulgar began now to exclaim against so foolish a 
legislature; and they themselves seemed not insensible of the 
ridicule which every day was thrown out against them. Ac* 
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cordingly, by concert, they met earlier than the rest of their 
fraternity, and observing to each other that this parliament 
had sat long enough, they hastened to Cromwell, with Rotise, 
their speaker, at their head, and into his hands they resigned 
the authority with which he had invested them. 

Cromwell accepted their resignation with pleasure; but 
being told that some of the number were refractory, he sent 
Colonel White to clear the house of such as ventured to remain 
there. Thejr had placed one Moyer in the chair by the time 
that the colonel had arrived ; and he being asked by the colonel 
what they did there? Moyer replied very gravely,' that they 
were seeking the Lord ! " Then you may go elsewhere," cried 
White; " for, to my certain knowledge, the Lord has not been 
here these many years." 

This shadow of a parliament being dissolved, the officers, by 
their own authority, declared Cromwell protector of the com- 
monwealth of England. He was to be addressed by the title 
of Highness; and his power was proclaimed in London, and 
other parts of the kingdom. Thus an obscure and vulgar man, 
at the age of fifty-three, rose to unbounded power; flist by 
following small events in his favour, and at length by directing 
great ones. 

Cromwell chose his council from among his officers, who 
had been the companions of his dangers and his victories, to 
each of whom he assigned a pension of one thousand pounds a 
year. He took care to have his troops, upon whose fidelity 
he depended for support, paid a month in advance; the maga- 
zines were also well provided, and the public treasure ma* 
nagcd with frugality and care; while his activity, vigilance, 
and resolution were such, that he discovered every conspiracy 
against his person, and every plot for an insurrection, before 
they took effect. 

His management of foreign affairs, though his schemes were 
by no means political, yet well corresponded with his character, 
and for a while were attended with success. The Dutch having 
been humbled by repeated defeats, and totally abridged in their 
commercial concerns, were obliged at last to sue for peace, 
which he gave them upon terms rathfr too favourable. He 
insisted upon their paying deference to the British flag; he 
compelled them to abandon the interest of the king, and to 
pay eighty-five thousand pounds as an indemniflcation for for- 
mer expences ; and to restore the English East India Company 
apart of those dominions of which they had been dispossessed 
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by the Dutch^ during the fonner reign, in that distant part of 
the \ioT\^y^r^ 

He wsB not less successful in his negotiations with the court 
of France* Cardinal Mazarine, by whom the affairs of that 
kingdom were conducted, deemed it necessary to pay deference 
to the protector; and, desirous rather to prevail by dexterity 
than violence, submitted to Cromwell's imperious character, 
and thus procured ends equally beneficial to both. 

The court of Spain was not less assiduous in its endoavour$., 
to gain his friendship, but was not so successful. This vast 
monarchy, which but a few years before had threatened the 
liberties of Europe, was now reduced so low as to be scarce able 
to defend itself. Cromwell, however, who knew notliing of 
foreign politics, still continued to regard its power with an eye 
of jealousy, and came into an association with France to depress 
it still more. He lent that court a body of six thousand men 
to attack the Spanish dominions in the Netherlands ; and, upon 
obtaining a signal victory by his assistance at Dun^, the 
. French put Dunkirk, which they had just taken from the Spa- 
niardsy into his hands, as a reward for his attachment. 

But it was by sea that he humbled the power of Spain with 
still more effectual success. Blake, who had long made him- 
self formidable to the Dutch, and whose fame was spread over 
Europe, now became still more dreadful to the Spanish mo« 
narchy. He sailed witli a fleet into the Mediterranean, whither, 
since the time of the crusades, no English fleet had ever ven- 
' tured to advance. He there conquered all that dared to oppose 
him. Casting anchor before Leghorn, he demanded and ob- 
tained satisfaction for some injuries which the English com- 
merce had suffered from the Duke of Tuscany. He next sailed 
^ D /I to Algiers, and compelled the Dey to make peace, and 
*^- J to restrain his piratical subjects from farther injuring 
the English. He then went to Tunis, and, having made the 
same demands, he was desired by the Dey of that place to look 
at the two castles, Porto Farino and Goletta, and do his ut- 
most. Blake shewed him that he was not slow in accepting 
the challenge: he entered the harbour, burned the shipping 
there, and &en sailed out triumphantly to pursue his voyage. 
At Cadiz he took two galleons, valued at near two millions of 
pieces of eight. At the Canaries he burned a Spanish fleet of 
sixteen ships; and returning home to England to enjoy the 
fame of his noble actions, as he came within sight of his native 
country he expired". This gallant man, though he fought for 
an usurger, yet was averse to his cause; he was a xealoua 
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iiepublican in principle, and his aim was to serve his country, 
not to establish a tyrant. " It is still our duty/' he would 
say to the seamen, " to fight for our country, into whatever 
hands the government may fall." 

At the same time that Blake's expeditions were going for- 
ward, there was another carried on under the command of 
Admirals Pcnn and Venables, with about four thousand land 
forces, to attack the island of Hispaniola. Failing, however, 
in this, and being driven off the place by the Spaniards, they 
steered to Jamaica, which was surrendered to them vidthout a 
blow. So little was thought of the importance of this conquest 
that, upon the return of the expedition, Penn and Venables 
were sent to the Tower, for their failure in the principal object 
of their expedition. 

But it must not be supposed that Cromwell's situation was at 
this time enviable. Perhaps no station, however mean or load- 
ed with contempt, could be more truly distressful than his, at a 
time the nation was loading him with congratulations' and ad- 
dresses. He had by this time rendered himself hateful to every 
party; and he owed his safety to their mutual hatred and 
A. D. \ diffidence of each other. His arts of dissimulation had 
*®®' J been long exhausted ; none now could be deceived by 
them, those of his own party and principles disdaining die use 
to which he had converted his zeal and professions. The truth 
seems to be, if we may use a phrase taken from common life — he 
had begun with being a dupe to his own enthusiasm, and ended 
with being a sharper. 

The whole nation silently detested his administration; but 
he had not still been reduced to the extreme of wretchedness, 
if he could have found domestic consolation. Fleetwood, his 
son-in-law, actuated with the wildest zeal, detested that charac- 
ter which could use religious professions for the purposes of 
temporal advancement. His eldest daughter, married to Fleet- 
wood, had adopted republican principles so vehemently, that 
she could not behold even her own father intrusted with 
uncontrollable power. His other daughters were no less san- 
guine in favour of the royal cause; but, above all, Mrs. Clay- 
pole, his favourite daughter, wlio, upon her death-bed, up- 
braided him with all those crimes that led him to trample on 
the throne. 

Every hour added some new disquietude. Lord Fairfax, 
Sir William Waller, and many of the heads of the presby- 
terians, had secretly entered into an engagement to destroy 
him, his administration^ so expensive both at hoone and 
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abroad, had exhausted his revenue, and he was left considerably 
in debt. One conspiracy was no sooner detected^ but another 
rose from its ruins ; and to increase his calamity, he was now 
taught, upon reasoning principles, that his death was not only 
di>sirablo, but his assassination would be meritorious. A book 
was published by Colonel Titus, a man who had formerly 
been attached to his cause, entitled, Killing no Murder. Of 
all the pamphlets that came forth at that time, or perhaps of 
those that have since appeared, this was the most eloquent 
and masterly. '* Shall we, (said this populardeclaimer,) who 
would not suffer the lion to invade us, tamely stand to be de- 
voured by the wolf ?" Cromwell read this spirited treatise, and 
was never seen to smile more. 

All peace was now for ever banished from his mind. He 
now found that the grandeur to which he had ^crificed his 
former peace, was only an inlet to fresh inquietudes. The fears 
of assassination haunted him in all his walks, and were per- 
petually present to his imagination. He wore armour under 
his clothes, and always kept pistols in his pockets. His aspect 
was clouded by a settled gloom; and he regarded every stranger 
with a glance of timid suspicion. He always travelled with 
hurry, and was ever attended by a numerous guard. He never 
returned from any place by the road he went; and seldom slept 
above three nights together in the same chamber. Society ter« 
rifled him, as there he might meet an enemy; solitude was ter- 
rible, as he was there unguarded by every friend. 

A tertian ague came kindly at last to deljvcr him from this 
life of horror an^ anxiety. For the space of- a week no dan- 
gerous symptoms appoj^red; and, in the intc-rvals of the fits, he 
was able to walk abroad. At length the fever increased, and he 
became delirious. He was just able to answer ^' Yef," to the 
demand whether his son Richard should be appointed to suc«- 
A. D.\ C€cd him. He died on the third day of September, 
^^' J that very day which he had always considered as the 
most fortunate of his life; he was then fifty-nine yeain old, and 
had usurped the government nine years. 

Whatever might have been the difference of interest after the 
death of the usurper, the influence of his name was still suf- 
ficient to get Richard, liis son, proclaimed protector in his 
room. But the army, discontented with such a leader, esta« 
blishcd a meeting at General Fleetwood's, which, as he dwelt in 
Wallingford-house, was culled the Cabal of Wallingford, The 
result of their deliberation was a remonstrance, that the com- 
mand of the army should be intrusted to some person in. whom 

R 
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they might all confide ; and it was plainly given to understand 
that the young protector was not that person. 

Richard wanted resolution to defend the title that had been 
conferred upon him ; he socm signed his own abdication in form, 
and retired to live several years after his resignation, at first on 
the Continent, and afterwards upon his paternal fortune at 
home. He was thought by the ignorant to be unworthy of the 
happiness of his exaltation, but he knew by his tranquillity in 
private, that he had made the most fortunate escape. 

The officers, being once more left to themselves, determined 
to re})lace the remnant of the old parliament which had be- 
headed the king, and which Cromwell had so disgracefully 
turned out of the house. 

The Rump Parliament, for that was the name it went by, 
being now reinstated, was yet very vigorous in its attempts to 
lessen the power by which it was replaced. The officers of the 
army therefore came to a resolution (usual enough in those 
times) to dissolve that assembly, by which they were so vehe- 
mently opposed. Accordingly, Lambert, one of the generals, 
drew up a chosen body of troops, and placing them in the 
streets which led to Wcstminstcr-hall, when the speaker, 
Lenthall, proceeded in his carriage to the house, he ordered 
the horses to be turned, and very civilly conducted him home. 
The other members were likewise intercepted, and the army 
leturned to their quarters to observe a solemn fast, which 
generally either preceded or attended their outrages. 

During these transactions. General Monk was at the head of 
eight thousand veterans in Scotland, and beheld the distraction 
of his native country with but slender hopes of relieving it- 
Whatever might have been his designs, it was impossible to 
cover them with greater secrecy than he did. As soon as he 
put his army in motion, to inquire into the causes of the dis- 
turbances in the capital, his countenance was eagerly sought 
by all the contending parties. He still, however, continued to 
march his army towards the capital ; the whole country equally 
in doubt as to his motives, and astonished at his reserve. But 
Monk continued his inflexible taciturnity, and at last came to 
St. Albau's, within a few miles of London. 

He there sent the Rump Parliament, who had resumed their 
seat, a message, desiring them to remove such forces as re- 
mained in London to country quarters. In the mean time, the 
house of commons, having passed votes for tlie composure of the 
kingdom, dissolved themselves, and gave orders for the imme- 
diate assembling a new parliament. 
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^J"! As yet the new paiiiameftt was not assembled, and 

^ J no persons had hitherto dived into the designs of the 
leral. He still persevered in his reserve; and although the 
ling a new parliament was but, in other words, to restore the 
ig, yet his expressions never once betrayed the secret of his 
iiMii. ' Nothing but a security of confidence at last extorted 
^ confession from him. He had been intimate with one 
Qfrrice, a gentleman of Devonshire, of a sedentary, studious 
tpOBition, and with him alone did he deliberate upon the 
sat and dapgcrous enterprise of the restoration. Sir John 
ranville, who had a commission from the king, applied for 
cess to the general; he was desired to communicate his 
Lsiness to Morrice. Granville refused, though twice urged, 

deliver his message to any but the general himself; so that 
ionk, now finding he could depend upon his minister's secre- 
\ opened to him his whole intentions; but, with his usual 
LUtion, still scrupled to comnit any thing, to paper. In conse- 
lence of these proceecKa^ the kii^ left the Spanish territories, 
here he very narrowly escaped h&a% detained at Breda by 
e governor, under the pretence of treating him with proper 
spect and fonnality. From thence he rettted into Holland, 
here he resolved to wait for farther advice. 
At length the long expected day for the utting of a free 
irliainent arrisRed. The affections of all wete tamed towards 
e king ; yet such were their fears, and such dangers attended 
freedom of speech^ that no one dared for some days to make 
ly mention of his name. All this time. Monk, with his usual 
iservc, tried their tempers, and examined the ardour of their 
ishes: at length he gave directions to Annesley, president of 
te council, to inform them that one Sir John Granville, a ser- 
Mit of the king, had been sent over by his majesty, and was now 
t the door with a letter to the commons. 

Nothing could exceed the joy and transport with which this 
lesaage was received. The members, for a moment, forgot the 
ignity of their situations, and indulged in a loud acclamation 
f applause. Granville was called in, and the letter eagerly 
ead. A moment's pause was scarce allowed ; all at once the 
lOUse burst into an universal assent to the king's proposals; 
nd, to diffuse the joy more widely, it was voted that the letter 
nd indemnity should immediately be published. 

Charles II. entered London on the twenty-ninth of May, 
rhich was his birth-day. An innumerable concourse of people 
Incd the way wherever he passed, and rent the air with their 
cdaniations. They had been so long distracted by unrelent- 
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ing fcclions.'oppresscd and alarmed by & succession o(^ 
4hat ihcy could no longer suppress Uiese emotions ofdd 
l>cfaold their constitution restored, or rather, like a phiBi 
pcfiring more beautiful and vigorous from the ruins ufiB' 
:-ui)flagralinn. 

Fanaticism, with its long train of gloomy terrors, fled 
approach of freedom; the arts of society and peaci.' bt 
return; and it had been happy for the people if ihc 
luxury bad not entered in their train. 




CHARLES II. 

THEN Charles came to the throne he was thirty j 
, possessed of an agreeable person, an clegani a 
and an engaging manner. His whole demeanor and bel 
was well calculated to support and increase popularity 
customed, during his exile, to live cheerfully among hi 
tiers, he carried the same endearing familiarities to the 
and, from the levity of hia temper, no injuries were dreadi 
his former resentments. But it was soon found that a 
advantages were merely superficial. His indolence ai 
of pleasure made him aver^ to alt kinds of busine^ 
familiarities were prostituted to the worst, as well as tl 
of hia Eubjocts; and he took no canj to reward his 
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fnends, as he had taken few steps to be avenged of bis former 
enemies* 

Though an act of indemnity was passed, those who had an 
immediate hand in the king's death were excepted. Crom- 
well, Ireton, and Bradshaw, though dead, were considered as 
proper objects of resentment; their bodies were dug from their 
graves, dragged to the place of execution, and, after hanging 
some time, buried under the gallows. Of the rest who sat in 
judgment at the late monarch's trial, some were dead, and some 
were thought worthy of pardon. Ten only, out of four-score, 
were devoted to immediate destruction. These were enthusiasts, 
who had all along actedfrom principle, and who, in the general 
spirit of rage excited against them, shewed a fortitude that 
might do honour to a better cause. 

This was the time for the king to have made himself inde- 
pendent of all parliaments; and it is said that Southampton^ 
one of his ministers, had thought of procuring his master, 
from the commons, the grant of a revenue of two millions 
a year, which would have effectually rendered him absolute; 
but in this his views were obstructed by the great Cla- 
rendon, who, though attached to the king, was still more the 
friend of liberty and the laws. Charles, however, was no 
way interested in these opposite views of his ministers; he only 
desired money, in order to prosecute his pleasures; and, pro- 
vided he had that, he little regarded the manner in which it 
was obtained. 

liis continual exigencies drove him constantly to measures 
no way suited to his inclination. Among others was his mar- 
riage, celebrated at this time, with Catharine, the Infanta of 
Portugal, who, though a virtuous princess, possessed, as it 
should seem, but few personal attractions. It was the portion 
of this princess that the needy monarch was enamoured of, 
which amounted to three hundred thousand pounds, together 
with the fortress of Tangier in Africa, and of Bombay in the 
East Indies. The Chancellor Clarendon, the Dukes of Ormond 
and Southampton, urged many reasons against this match, par- 
ticularly the likelihood of her never having ai\y children; but 
the king disregarded their advice, and the inauspicious marriage 
wajs celebrated accordingly. 

It was probably with a view of recruiting the supply for his 
pleasures, that he was induced to declare war against the 
Dutch, as the money appointed for that purpose would go 
through his hands. In this naval war, which continued to 
rage for some years with great fierceness, much blood was 
R 3 
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spilt and great treasure exhausted, until at last a treaty was 
concluded at Breda, by which the colony of New York was 
•ceded by the Dutch to the English, and considered as a most 
valuable acquisition/ 

This treaty was considered as inglorious to the English, as 
they failed in gaining any redress upon the complaints which 
^ye rise to it. Lord Clarendon particularly gained a share 
of blame, both for having advised an unnecessary war, and then 
for concluding a disgraceful peace. He had been long declin- 
ing in the king's favour, and he was no less displeasing to the 
majority of the people. 

This seemed the signal for the earVs enemies to step in, and 
effect his entire overthrow. A charge was opened against him 
in the house of commons, by Mr. Seymour, consisting of 
-seventeen articles. These, which were only a catalogue of the 
popular rumours before mentioned, appeared at first sight falsic 
or frivolous. However, Clarendon finding the popular torrent, 
-united to the violence of power, running with impetuosity 
against him, thought proper to withdraw to France. 

Having thus got rid of his virtuous minister, the king soon 
after resigned himself to the direction of a set of men, who 
afterwards went by the appellation of the Cabal, from the 
initials of the names of which it was composed. 

The first of them. Sir Thomas Clifford, was a man of a 
daring and impetuous spirit, rendered more dangerous by 
eloquence and intrigue. Lord Ashley, soon after known by 
the name of Lord Shaftesbury, was turbulent, ambitious, subtle, 
and enterprising. The Duke of Buckingham was gay, capri- 
cious, of some wit, and great vivacity. Arlington was a man of 
very moderate capacity; his intentions were good, but he 
wanted courage to persevere in them. Lastly, the Duke of 
Lauderdale, who was not defective in natural, and still less in 
acquired talents; but neither was his address graceful, nor his 
understanding just; he was ambitious, obstinate, insolent, and 
A.D.I sullen. These were the men to whom Charles gave 
iGjo. J yp ^]^Q conduct of his affairs ; and who plunged the 
remaining part. of his reign in difficulties, which produced the 
most dangerous symptoms. 

From this inauspicious combination, the people had enter- 
tained violent jealousies against the court. The fears and dis- 
contents of the nation were vented without restraint ; the ap- 
prehensions of a popish successor, an abandoned court, and a 
parliament, which, though sometimes asserters of liberty, yet 
which had now continued for seventeen years without change, 
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naturally rendered the minds of mankind (imid and suspi* 
cious, and they only wanted objects on which to wreak their 
ill-humour. 

When the spirit of the English is once roused, they either 
find objects of suspicion, or make them. On the 12th of 
August, one Kirby, a chemist, accosted the king as he was 
walking in the Park. " Sir," said he, " keep within the com- 
pany: your enemies have a design upon your life, and you may 
be shot in this very walk." Being questioned, in consequence 
of this strange intimation, he offered to produce one Doctor 
Tongue, a weak credulous clergyman, who told him that two 
persons, named Grove and Pickering, were engaged to murder 
the king; and that Sir George Wakeman, the queen's physi- 
cian, had undertaken the same task by poison. Tongue was 
introduced to the king, with a bundle of papers relating to this 
pretended conspiracy, and was referred to the- Lord Treasurer 
Danby. He there declared that the papers were thrust under 
his door ; and he afterwards asserted, that he knew the author 
of them, who desired that his name might be concealed, as he 
dreaded the resentment of the Jesuits. 

This information appeared so vague and unsatisfactory, that 
the king concluded the whole was a fiction. However, Tongue 
was not to be repressed in the ardour of his loyalty; he went 
again to the lord treasurer, and told him that a pack of letters, 
written by Jesuits concerned in the plot, was that night to be 
put in the post-house for Windsor, directed to one Bedingfield, 
a Jesuit, who was confessor to the Duke of York, and who 
resided there. These letters had actually been received a few 
hours before by the Duke; but he had shewn them to the king 
as a forgery, of which he neither knew the drift nor the 
meaning. 

Titus Oates, who was the fountain of all this dreadful intel- 
ligence, was produced soon after, who, with seeming reluctance, 
came to give his evidence. This Titus Oates was an abandoned 
miscreant, obscure, illiterate, vulgar, and indigent. He had 
been once indicted for perjury, was afterwards chaplain on 
board a man of war, and dismissed for unnatural practices. 
He then professed himself a Roman Catholic, and. crossed the 
sea to St. Omer's, where he was for some time maintained in 
the English seminary of that city. At a time that he was sup* 
]iosed to have been intrusted with a secret involving the fate 
of kings, he was allowed to remain in such necessity, &at Kirby 
was obliged to supply him with daily bread. 

He had two methods to proceed: either to ingratiate him- 
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self by this informatioii with the ministry; or to alarm the 
people, aud thus turn their fears to his advantage. He chose 
the latter method. He went, therefore, with his companions to 
Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey, a noted and active justice of peace, 
and before him deposed to a narrative dressed up in terrors fit 
to make an impression on the vulgar. The pope, he said, 
considered himself as entitled to the possession of England 
and Ireland, on account of the heresy of the prince and 
people, and had accordingly assumed the sovereignty of these 
kingdoms. The king, whom the Jesuits called the £^iack Bas- 
tard, was solemnly tried by them, and condemned as a heretic. 
Grove and Pickering, to make sure work, were employed to 
shoot the king, and that too with silver bullets. . The Duke of 
York was to be offered the crown, in consequence of the success 
of these probable schemes, on condition of extirpating the pro- 
testant religion. Upon his refusal, " To pot James must go/' 
as the Jesuits were said to express it. 

In consequence of this dreadful information, sufficiently 
marked with absurdity, vulgarity, and contradiction, Titus 
Oates became the favourite of the people, notwithstanding, 
during his examination before the council, he so betrayed the 
grossness of his impostures that he contradicted himself in 
every step of his narration. 

A great number of the Jesuits mentioned by Oates were 
immediately taken into custody. Coleman, secretary to the 
Duke of York, who was said to have acted so strenuous a part 
in the conspiracy, at first retired ; but next day surrendered 
himself to the secretary of state, and some of his papers, by 
Oates's directions, were secured. 

In this fluctuation of passions, an accident served to confirm 
the prejudices of the people, and to put it beyond a doubt 
that Oates's narrative was nothing but the truth. Sir Edmonds- 
bury Godfrey, who had been so active in unravelling the whole 
mystery of the popish machinations, after having been missing 
some days, was found dead in a ditch by Primrose-hill, in the 
way to Hampstead. The cause of his death remains, and must 
still continue, a secret; but the people, already enraged against 
the papists, did not hesitate a moment to ascribe it to them. 
The body of Godfrey was carried through the streets in proces- 
sion, preceded by seventy clergymen; and every one who saw 
it, made no doubt that his death could be only caused by the 
papists. Even the better sort of people were infected with this 
vulgar prejudice; and such was the general conviction of 
popish guilt, Uiat no person, with any regard to personal safety. 
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eould express the least doubt concerning the information of 
V Gates, or the murder of Godfrey. 

In order to continue and propagate the alarm, the parliament 
affected to believe it true. An address was voted for a solemn 
fast. It was requested that all papers, tending to throw light 
upon so horrible a conspiracy, might be laid before the house ; 
that all papists should remove from London; that access should 
be denied at court to all unknown and suspicious persons; and 
that the train-bands, in London and Westminster, should be 
in readiness to march. Oates was recommended by parliament 
to the king. He was lodged in Whitehall, and encouraged, by 
a pension of twelve hundred potinds a year, to proceed in forging 
new informations. 

The encouragement given to Oates, did not fail to bring in 
others also, who hoped to profit by the delusion of the times. 
William Bedloe, a man, if possible, more infamous than Oates, 
appeared next on the stage. He was, like the former, of very low 
birth, and had been noted for several cheats and thefts. This 
man, at bis own desire, was arrested at Bristol, and conveyed to 
London, where he declared before the council, that he had seen 
the body of Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey, at Somerset-house, where 
the queen lived. He said that a servant of Lord Bellasis offers 
ed to give him four thousand pounds if he would carry it off; 
and finding all his information greedily received, he confirmed 
and heightened Oates's plot with aggravated horrors. 

Thus, encouraged by the general voice in their favour, the 
witnesses, who had all along enlarged their narratives in propor- 
tion as they were eagerly received, went a step farther, and 
ventured to accuse the queen. The commons, in an address to 
the king, gave countenance to this scandalous accusation ; the 
lords rejected it with becoming disdain. 

Edward Coleman, secretary to the Duke of York, was the 
fint who was brought to trial, as being most obnoxious to those 
who pretended to fear the introduction of popery. Bedloe 
swore that he had received a commission, signed by the superior 
of the Jesuits, appointing him papal secretary of state, and that 
he had consented to the king's assassination. After this unfor- 
tunate man's sentence, thus procured by these vipers, many 
members of both houses offered to interpose in his behalf, if 
he would make ample confession; but as he was, in reality, 
i possessed of no treasonable secrets, he would not procure life 
\ by falsehood and imposture. He suffered with calmness and 
constancy, and, to the last^ persisted in the strongest protesta- 
tions of his innocence. 
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The trial of Coleman was succeeded by those of Ireland, 
Pickering, and Grove. They protested their innocence, but 
were found guilty. These unhappy men went to execution 
protesting thdr innocence, a circumstance which made no im- 
pression on the spectators; but their being Jesuits, banished 
even pity from their sufierings. 

Hill, Green, and Berry, were tried upon the evidence of one 
Miles Prance, for the murder of Godfrey; bat though Bedloc's 
narrative, and Prance's information, were totally irreconcilable, 
and though their testimony was invalidated by contrary evi- 
dence, all was in vain : the prisoners were condemned and exe- 
cuted. They all denied their guilt at execution; and, as Berry 
died a protestant, this circumstance was regaided as very 
considerable. 

Whitebread, provincial of the Jesuits, Fenwick, Gavan, 
Turner, and Harcourt, all of them of the same order, were 
brought to their trial; and Langhome soon after. Besides 
Gates and Bedloe, Dugdalc, a new witness, appeared against 
the prisoners. This man spread the alarm still farther, and 
even asserted that two hundred thousand papists in England 
were ready to take arms. The prisoners proved, by sixteen 
witnesses from St. Omer's, that Gates was in that seminary 
at the time he swore he was in London. , Bat as they were 
papists, their testimony could gain no manner of credit. All 
pleas availed them nothing; but the Jesuits and Langhome 
were condemned and executed, with their last breath denying 
the crime for which they died. 

The informers had less success on the trial of Sir George 
Wakeraan, the queen's physician, who, though they swore with 
their usual animosity, was acquitted. His condemnation would 
have involved the queen in his guilt; and it is probable the 
judge and jury were afraid of venturing so far. 

The Earl of Stafford, near two years after, was the last man 
that fell a sacrifice to these bloody wretches; the witnesses 
produced against him were Oates, Dugdale, and Tuberville. 
Gates swore that he saw Fenwick, the Jesuit, deliver Sta£R)rd 
a commission from the general of the Jesuits, constituting him 
paymaster of the papal army. The clamour and outrage of 
the populace against the prisoner was very great ; he was found 
guilty, and condemned to be hanged and quartered; but the 
king changed the sentence into that of beheading. He was 
executed on ToWer-hill, where even his persecutors could not 
forbear shedding tears at that serene fortitude which shone in 
every feature; motion; and accent; of thi& aged nobleman. 
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This parliament had continued to sit for seventeen years 
witliout interruption, wherefore a new one was called; in 
which was passed the celebrated statute, called the Habeas 
Corpus Act, which confirms the subject in an absolute security 
from oppressive power. By this act it was prohibited to send 
any one to prisons beyond the sea : no judge, under severe 
penalties, was to refuse to any prisoner his writ of habeas 
corpus ; by which the gaoler was to produce in court the body 
of the prisoner, whence the writ had its name, and to certify 
the cause of his detainer and imprisonment. If the gaol lie 
within twenty miles of the judge, the writ must be obeyed in 
three days, and so proportionably for greater distances. Every 
prisoner must be indicted the first term of his commitment, 
and brought to trial the subsequent term. And no man, after 
being enlarged by the court, can be re-committed for the same 
offence. 

The Meal-tub Plot, as it was called, soon followed the 
former. One Dangerfield, more infamous, if possible, than 
Gates and Bedloe, a wretch who had been set in the pillory, 
scourged, branded, and transported for felony and coining, 
hatched a plot, in conjunction with a midwife, whose name 
was Cellier, a Roman catholic of abandoned character. Dan- 
gerfield began by declaring, that then.^ was a design on foot to 
set up a new form of government, and remove the king and the 
royal family. He conimunicated this intelligence to the king 
and the Duke of York, who supplied him with money, and 
countenanced his discovery. He hid some seditious papers in 
the lodgings of one Colonel Mansel; and then brought the 
custom-house officers to his apartment, to search for smuggled 
merchandise. The papers were found ; and the council having 
examined the afiair, concluded they were forged by Danger 
field. They ordered all the places he frequented to be searched ; 
and, in the house of Cellier, the whole scheme of the con- 
spiracy was discovered upon paper, concealed in a meal-tub, 
from whence the plot had its name. Dangerfield being com- 
mitted to Newgate, made an ample confession of the forgery, 
which, though probably entirely of his own. contrivance, he 
ascribed to the Earl of Castlcmain, the Countess of Powis, and 
the five lords in the Tower. He said, tliat the design was to 
suborn witnesses to prove a charge of sodomy and perjury upon 
Oates, to assassinate the Earl of Shaftesbury, to accuse the Dukes 
of Monmouth and Buckingham, the Earls of Essex, Halifax, 
and others, of having been concerned in the conspiracy against 
the king and his brother. Upun this informatioQ, the Earl of 
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Castlcmain and the Countess of Powis were sent to the Tower, 
and the king himself was suspected of encouraging this im- 
posture. 

The chief point which the present house of commons labour- 
ed to obtain, was the Exclusion Bill, which, though the former 
house had voted, was never passed into a law. Shaftesbury, 
and many considerable men of the party, had rendered them- 
selves so obnoxious to the Duke of York, that they could 
find safety in no measure but his ruin. Monmouth's friends 
hoped that the exclusion of James would make room for their 
own patron. The Duke of York's professed bigotry to the 
catholic supevstition, influenced numbers; and his tyrannies, 
which were practised without control, while he continued in 
Scotland, rendered his name odious to thousands. In a week, 
therefore, after the commencement of the session, a motion 
was made for bringing in a bill for excluding him from the 
succession to the throne, and a committee was appointed for 
that purpose. The debates were carried on with great violence 
on both sides. The king was present during the whole debate ; 
and had the pleasure of seeing the bill thrown out by a very 
great majority. 

Each party had now for some time reviled and ridiculed 
each other in pamphlets and libels; and this practice, at last, 
was attended with an incident that deserves notice. One 
Fitzharris, an Irish papist, dependent on the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, one of the king's mistresses, used to supply her with 
these occasional publications. But he was resolved to add to 
their number by his own endeavours; and he employed one 
Everhard, a Scotsman, to write a libel against the king and the 
Duke of York. The Scot was actually a spy for the opposite 
party; and supposing this a trick to entrap him, he dis- 
covered the whole to Sir William Waller, an eminent justice 
of peace ; and to convince him of the truth of this informa- 
tion, posted him and two other persons privately, where they 
heard the whole conference between Fitzharris and himself. 
The libel composed between them was replete with the utmost 
rancour and scurrility. Waller carried the intelligence to the 
king,, and obtained a warrant for committing Fitzharris, who 
happened at that very time to have a copy of the libel in his 
pocket. Seeing himself in the hands of a party from which 
he expected no mercy, he resolved to side with them, and throw 
the odium of the libel on the court, who, he said, were willing 
Ijp draw up a libel which should be imputed to the exclusion* 

9 and thus render them hateful to the |>eople. He enhanced 
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his services with the country part by a new popish plot, stitl 
more tromcndous than any of the foregoing. lie brought in 
the Duke of York as a principal accomplice in this plot, and as 
a contriver in the murder of Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey. 

The king imprisoned Fitzharris; the commons avowed his 
cause. They voted that he should be impeached by themselves, 
to screen him from the ordinary forms of justice : the lords 
rejected the impeachment; the commons asserted their right; 
a commotion was likely to ensue ; and the king, to break off 
the contest, went to the house and dissolved the parliament, 
with a fixed ri^olution never to call another. 

This vigorous measure was a blow that the parliament had 
never expected; and nothing but the necessity of the times 
could have justified the king's manner of proceeding. From 
that moment, which ended the parliamentary commotions, 
Charles seemed to rule with despotic power; and he was re- 
solved to leave the succession to his brother, but clogged with 
all the faults and misfortunes of his own administration. His 
temper, which had always been easy and merciful, now became 
arbitrary, and even cruel ; he entertained spies and informers 
round the throne, and imprisoned all such as he thought most 
daring in their designs. 

He resolved to humble the presbyterians ; these were divested 
of their employments and their places, and their offices given to 
such as held with the court, and approved the doctrine of 
non-resistance. The clergy began to testify their zeal and their 
principles, by their writings and their sermons; but though, 
among these the partisans of the king were the most numerous, 
those of the opposite faction were tl^ most enterprising. The 
king openly espoused the cause of the former ; and thus placing 
himself at the head of a faction, he deprived the city of London, 
which had long headed the popular party, of their charter. 
It was not till after an abject submission that ho restored it to 
them, having previously subjected the election of their magis- 
trates to his immediate authority^ 

Terrors, also, were not wanting to confirm his new species of 
monarchy. Fitzharris was brought to a trial before a jury, 
and condemned, and executed. The whole gang of spies, wit- 
nesses, informers, and suborners, which had long been en- 
couraged and supported by the loading patriots, finding now 
that Uie king was entirely master, turned short upon their 
oncidnt- drivers, and .6ffered their evidence against those who 
had first put them'^ia-fltotion. The hin|fs ministers, with a 
horrid satisfaction, gave them counten^lice nd iBDC0U9Semeiit;- 
s 
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^ that soon the same craelties and the same injustice were 
practised against presbyterian schemes, that had been employed 
against ca^olic treasons. 

The. first person that fell under the displeasure of the 
ministry was one Stephen College, a London joiner, who had 
become so noted for his zeal against popery, that he went by 
the name of the protestaht joiner. He had attended the city 
m^nbers to Oxford, armed with sword and pistol; he had 
sometimes been heard to speak irreverently of the king, and was 
now presented by the grand jury of London, as guilty of sedi- 
tion. A jury at Oxford, after half an hour's deliberation, 
brought him in guilty, and the spectators testified their inhuman 
pleasure with a shout of applause. He bore his hie with un- 
shaken fortitude ; and, at the place of execution, denied the 
crime for which Jie had been condemned, 
j^.l The power of the crown became at thb time irre* 
^"^ 3 sistible ; the city of London having been deprived of 
their charter, which was restored only upon terms of submis- 
sion ; and the giving up the nomination of their own magistrates 
was so mortifying a circumstance, that all the other corporations 
in England soon began to fear the same treatment, and were 
successively induced to surrender* their charters into the hands 
of the king. Considerable sums were exacted for restoring 
these charters; and all the offices of power and profit were 
left at the disposal of the crown. Resistance now, however 
justifiable, could not be. safe; and all prudent men saw no 
other expedient, but peaceably submitting to the present 
grievances. But there was a party in England that still che- 
rished their former ideas of freedom, and were resolved to ha- 
zard every danger in its defence. 

The Duke of Monmouth, the kingfs natural son by Mrs. Wa- 
ters, engaged the Earl of Macclesfield, Lord Brandon, Sir Gilbert 
Gerrard, and other gentlemen in Cheshire, in his cause. Lord 
Russel fixed a correspondence with Sir William Courtney, Sir 
Francis Rowles, and Sir Francis Drake, who promised to raise 
the West. Shaftesbury, with one Ferguson, an independent 
clergyman, and a restless plotter, managed the city, upon which 
the confederates chiefly relied. It was now that this turbulent 
man found his schemes most likely to take effect. 

After the disappointment and destruction of a hundred 
plots, he at last began to be sure of this. But this scheme^ 
like all the former, was disappointed. The caution of Lord 
Russel, who induced the Duke of iMonmooth to put o£f the 
^terprise, saved the kingdom from, the horrors of a civil war ; ^ 
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while Shaftesbury was so struck with the sense of his impend* 
ing danger, that he left his house, and, lurking about the city, 
attempted, but in vain, to drive the Londoners into open insup- 
rection. At last, enraged at the numberless cautions and delays 
which clogged and defeated his projects, he threatened to begin 
with his friends alone. Ho^g^evcr, after a long struggle between 
fear and rage, he abandoned all hopes of success, and fled out of 
the kingdom to Amsterdam, where he ended his turbulent life 
soon after, without being pitied by his friends, or feared by his 
' enemies. 

The loss of Shaftesbury, though it retarded the views of the 
conspirators, did not suppress them. A council of six was 
elected, consisting of Monmouth, Russel, Elsscx, Howard, 
Algernon Sydney, and John Hampden, grandson to the great 
man of that name. 

Such, together with the Duke of Argyle, were the leaders of 
this conspiracy. But there was also a set of subordinate con- 
spirators, who frequently met together, and carried on projects 
quite unknown to Monmouth and his council. Among these 
men was Colonel Rumsey, an old republican officer, together 
with Lieutenant-colonel Walcot, of the same stamp; Good- 
enough, under-sheriff of London, a zealous and noted party- 
man; Ferguson, an independent minister; and several atp 
tomics, merchants, and tradesmen of London. But Colonel 
Rumsey and Ferguson were the only persons that had access to 
the great leaders of the conspiracy. These men, in their 
meetings, embraced the most desperate resolutions. They pro- 
posed to assassinate the king in his way to Newmarket. Rum- 
bal, one of the party, possewed a farm upon that road, called 
the Rye-house, and from thence the conspiracy was denomi- 
nated the Rye-house Plot. They deliberated upon a scheme 
of stopping the king's coach, by overturning a cart on the 
highway at this place, and shooting him througlr the hedges. 
The house in which the king lived, at Newmarket, took fire 
accidentally, and he was obliged to leave Newmarket eight 
days sooner than was expected, to which circumstance his 
safety was ascribed. 

Among the conspirators was one Keiling, who, finding him- 
self in danger of a prosecution for arresting the Lord Mayor of 
London, resolved to earn his pardon by discovering this plot to 
the ministry. Colonel Rumsey, and West, a lawyer, no sooner 
understood that this man had informed agpunst them, than 
they agreed to save their lives by turning king^s evidence, and 
they sunt^ndered themselves accordingly. Monnouth abscond- 
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ed; Riissel was sent to the Tower; Grey escaped; Howard 
'was taken, concealed in a chimney; Essex, Sydney, and 
Hampden,- were soon after arrested, and had the 'mortification 
to find Lord Howard an evidence against them. 

Walcot was first brought to trial and condemned, together 
with Hone and Rouse, two associates in the conspiracy, upon 
the evidence of Rumsey, West, and Sheppard. They died 
penitent, acknowledging the justice of the sentence by which 
they were executed. A much greater sacrifice was shortly 
after to follow. This was the Lord Russel, son of the Earl of 
Bedford, a nobleman of numberless good qualities, and led 
into this : conspiracy from a conviction of t)ie Duke of York's 
intentions to restore popery. He was liberal, popular, humane, 
and brave. All his virtues were so many crimes in the present 
suspicious disposition of the court. The chief evidence against 
him was Lord Howard, a man of very bad character, one of 
the conspirators, who was now contented to take life upon such 
terms, and to accept of infamous safety. This witness swore 
that Russel was engaged in the design of an insurrection ; but 
he. acquitted him, as did also Rumsey and West, of being privy 
to the assassination. The jury, who wore zealous royalists, after 
a short deliberation, brought the prisoner in guilty, and he was 
condemned to suffer beheading. The scaffold for his execution 
was erected in LincolnVinn-ficlds ; he laid his head on the block 
iivithout the least change of countenance, and at two- strokes it 
was severed from his body. 

The celebrated Algernon Sydney, son to the Eaxl of Leicester, 
was next brought to his trial. He had been formerly engaged 
in the parliamentary army against the late king, and was even 
named on the high court of justice that tried him, but had not 
taken his seat among the judges. He had ever opposed Crom- 
vfelVs usurpation, and went into voluntary banishment on the 
Restoration. His affairs, however, requiring his return, he 
applied to the king for a pardon, and obtained his request. 
But all his hopes, and all his reasonings, were formed upon fe- 
pUblican principles. For his adored ■ republic he had written 
and fought^ and went into banishment, and ventured to return. 
It may easily be conceived how obnoxious a man of such prin- 
ciples was to a court that now was not even content with limi- 
tations to its power. They went so far as to take illegal 
methods to procure his condemnation. The only witness that 
deposed against Sydney, was Lord Howard, and the law required 
two. In order, therefore, to make out a second witness, thej 
had recourse to a very extraordinary expedient. In ransacking 
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liis clusct, some discourses on government were found in his 
own hand-writing, containing principles favourable to liberty, 
and in themselves no way subversive of a limited government. 
By overstraining some of these, they were construed into trea- 
son. It was in vain he allcdged that papers were no evidence ; 
that it could not be prov^ they were written by him; that, 
if proved, the papers themselves contained nothing criminal. 
His defence was overruled ; the violent and inhuman Jefieries, 
who was now chief justice, easily prevailed on a partial jury to 
bring him in guilty, and his execution followed soon after. 
One can scarce contemplate the transactions of this reign without 
horror. Such a picture of factious guilt on each side: a court 
at once immersed in sensuality and blood; a people armed 
against each other with the most deadly animosity; and no sin- 
gle party to be found with sense enough to stem the general tor- 
rent of rancour and factious suspicion. 

Hampden was tried soon after; and, as there was nothing to 
affect his life, he was fined forty thousand pounds. Holloway, 
a merchant of Bristol, who had fled to the West Indies, was 
brought over, condemned, and executed. Sir Thomas Arm- 
strong also, who had fled to Holland, was brought over, and 
shared the same fate. Lord Essex, who had been imprisoned in 
the Tower, was found in an apartment with his throat cut; 
but whether he was guilty of suicide, or whether the bigotry of 
the times might not have induced some assassin to commit the 
crime, cannot now be known. 

This was the last blood that was shed for an imputation of 
plots or conspiracies, wjbich continued during the greatest part 
of this reign. 

At this period, the government of Charles was as absolute aa 
that of any monarch in Europe ; but, happily for mankind^ 
his tyranny was bUt of short duration. The king was seized 
with a sudden fit, which resembled an apoplexy ; and though 
he was recovered by bleeding, yet he languished .only for a few 
days, and then expired, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and the 
twenty-fifth of his reign. During his illness, some clergymen 
of the church of England attended him, to whom he discovered 
a total indifference. Catholic priests were brought to his 
bed-side, and from their hands he received the rites of their 
communions 
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JAMES II. 

•A- ^- \ fT^H^ Duke of York, who succeeded his brother 
■**- J J_ by the titlcof KinrJames thoSecondgbndbeen 
bred a papist by his mother, and was strongly brgotvd to his 
principles. 

He went openly to mass with all the ensigns of his dignity, 
and even sent one Caryl as his agent 1o Rome, to make submis- 
sions to the pope, and to pave the way for the re-admission of 
England into the bcoom of the catholic church. 

A conspiracy, set on foot by the Duke of Monmoulb, WM 
the first disturbance in hia reign. He had, since his last con- 
spimcy, been pardoned, but was ordered to depart the kingdom, 
and had retired to Holland. " Being dismissed from thence by 
the Prince of Orange, upon James's accession, he went to Brus- 
sels, where, finding himself still pursued by the king^s severity, , 
he resolved to retaliate, and make an attempt upon the king- 
dom. He had ever been the darling of the people; and some 
averred that Charles had married bis mother, and owned Mon- 
mouth's legitimacy at his death. The Duke of Argyle seconded 
his views in Scotland, and they formed the scheme of a double 
insurrection ; to that while Monmouth should attempt to make 
a rising in the West, Argyle was also to try his endeavours in 
the North. 

A. D. \ Argyle was the first who landed in Scotland, where 
*^^ i he published his manifestoes, put himself at the head 
of two thousand £vc hundred men, and strove to iaflurace dw 
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his cause. But a formidable body of the king's forces 
;ainst him, his army fell away ; and he himself, after 
inded in attempting to escape, was taken prisoner by a 
krho found him standing up to his neck in a pool of 
Ic was from thence carried to Edinburgh, where, after 
[nany indignities with a gallant spirit, he was publicly 

hilcy Monmouth was by this time landed in Dorset- 
h scarce a hundred followers. However, his name 
pular, and so great was the hatred of the people both 
rson and religioa of James, that in four days he had 
a body of above two thousand men. 
idvanced to Taunton, his numbers had increased to six 
men ; and he was obliged every day, for want of arms, 
numbers who crowded to his standard. He entered 
ter. Wells, and Frome, and was proclaimed in all those 
ut he lost the hour of action in receiving and claim* 
^mpty honours. 

ng was not a little alarmed at his invasion, but still 
the success of an undertaking that at first appeared 
Six regiments of British troops were recalled froni 
and a body of regulars, to the number of three 
men, were sent, under the command of the Earl of 
a and Churchill, to check the progress of the rebels, 
c post at Sedgemore, a village in the neighbourhood of 
ter, and were joined by the militia of the country 
erable numbers. It was there that Monmouth re- 
f a desperate effort, to lose his life or gain the king- 
i negligent disposition made by Feversham, invited him 
ack ; and his faithful followers shewed what courage 
iple could do against discipline and numbers. They 
royal infantry from their ground, and were upon the 
gaining the victory, when the misconduct of Mon- 
id the cowardice of Lord Grey, who commanded the 
)ught all to ruin. This nobleman fled at the firsi 
d the rebels, being charged in flank by the victorious 
e way after a three hours contest. About three bun- 
killed in the engagement, and a thousand in the pur- 
1 thus ended an enterprise rashly begun, and more 
iducted. 

»uth fled from the field of battle above twenty miles, 
rse sunk under him. He then alighted, and changing 
ilh a shepherd, fled on foot, attended by a German 
lO had accompanied him from Holland. Being quite 
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exhausted with hunger and fatigue, they both lay down in a 
field, and covered themselves with fern. The shepherd being 
found in Monmouth's clothes by the pursuers, increased the 
diligence of the search ; and, by the means of blood-hounds, 
he was detected in this miserable situation, with raw peas in 
his pocket, which he had gathered in the fields to sustain life. 
He wrote the most submissive letters to the king; and that 
monarch, willing to feast his eyes with the miseries of a fallen 
enemy, gave him an audience. At this interview the duke fell 
upon his knees, and begged his life in the most abject terms. 
He even signed a paper, ofiered him by the king, declaring 
his own illegitimacy; and then the stem tyrant assured him 
that his crime was of such a nature as could not be pardoned. 
The duke, perceiving that he had nothing to hope from the 
clemency of his uncle, recovered his spirits, rose up, and re- 
tired with an air of disdain. He was followed to the scaffold 
with great compassion from the populace. He warned the 
executioner not to fall into the same error which he had com- 
mitted in beheading Russel, where it had been necessary to 
redouble the blow. But this only increased the severity of the 
punishment: the man was seized with an universal trepidation, 
and he struck a feeble blow, upon which the duke raised his 
head from the block, as if to reproach him ; he gently laid 
down his head a second time, and the executioner struck him 
again and again to no purpose. He at last threw the axe down ; 
but the sheriff compelled him to resume the attempt, and, at 
two blows more, thci head was severed from the body. Such 
was the end of James, Duke of Monmouth, the darling of the 
English people. He was brave, sincere, and good-natured; 
but open to flattery, and by that seduced into an enterprise 
which exceeded his capacity. 

But it had been well for Uie insurgents, and fortunate for the 
king, if the blood that was now shed had been thought a sufficient 
expiation for the late offence. The victorious army behaved 
with the most savage cruelty to the prisoners taken after the 
battle. Feversham, immediately after the victory, hanged up 
above twenty prisoners. 

The military severities of the commanders were still inferior 
to the legal slaughters comniitted by Judge Jefiferies, who was 
sent. down to try the delinquents. The natural brutality of this 
roan's temper was inflamed by continual intoxication. He 
told the prisoners, that if they would save him the trouble of 
trying them, they might expect some favour; otherwise he 
would execute the law upon them with the utmost severity. 
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Many poor wretches were thus allured into a confession, and 
found that it only hastened their destruction. No less than 
eighty were executed at Dorchester; and, on the whole, at 
Exeter, Taunton, and Wells, two hundred and fifty-one are 
computed to have fallen by the hands of justice. 

In ecclesiastical matters, James proceeded with still greater 
injustice. Among those who distinguished themselves against 
popery, was one Dr. Sharpe, a clergyman of London, who 
declaimed with just severity against those who had changed 
their religion, by such arguments as the popish missionaries 
were able to produce. This being supposed to reflect upon 
the ■ king, gave great offence at court ; and positive orders 
were given to the Bi&hop of I-.ondon to suspend Sharpe, till his 
majesty's pleasure should be farther known. The bishop re- 
fused to comply ; and the king resolved to punish the bishop 
himself for disobedience. 

To effect his design, an ecclesiastical commission was issued 
out, by which, seven commissioners were invested with a full 
and unlimited authority over the whole church of England. 
Before this tribunal the bishop was summoned ; and not only 
he, but Sharpe, the preacher, were suspended. 

The next step was to allow a liberty of conscience to all 
sectaries : and he was taught to believe, that the truth of the 
catholic religion would then, upon a fair trial, gain the victory, 
lie therefore issued a declaration of general indulgence, and asr 
serted that non-conformity to the established religion was no 
longer penal. 

To coniplete his work, he publicly sent the Earl of Castle- 
xnain, ambassador extraordinary to Rome, in order to express 
his obedience to the pope, and to reconcile his kingdoms to the 
catholic communion. Never was there so much contempt 
thrown upon an embassy that was so boldly undertaken. I'he 
court of Rome expected but little success from measures so 
blindly conducted. They were sensible that the king was 
openly striking at those laws and opinions which it was his busi* 
»9jss, to undermine in silence and security. 

The Jesuits soon after were permitted to erect colleges in 
diQerent parts of the kingdom ; they exercised the catholic 
worship in the most public manner; and four catholic bishops, 
consi*ci*ated in the king's chapel, wore sent through the king- 
dom to- exercise their episcopal functions, under the title of 
apostolic vicars. 

Father Francis, a Benedictine monk, was recommended by 
the king to the university of Cambridge^ for the. .degree of 
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master of arts. But his religion was a stumbling-block ivhicli 
the university could not get over; and they presented a peti- 
tion, beseeching the king to recall his mandate. Their petition 
was disregarded, their deputies denied a hearing ; the vice-chan- 
cellor himself was summoned to appear before the high-com- 
mission court, and deprived of his office; yet the university 
persbted, and Father Francis was refused. 

The place of president of Magdalen college, one of the 
richest foundations in Europe, being vacant, the king sent a 
mandate in favour of one Farmer, a new convert to popery, 
and a man of a bad character in other respects. The fello?^ 
of the college made very submissive applications to the king 
for recalling his mandate; they refused admitting the candi- 
date ; and James finding them resolute in the defence of their 
privileges, rejected them all except two. 

A second declaration for liberty of conscience was published, 
A. D.l almost in the same terms with the former; but with 
^^ J this peculiar injunction, that all divines should read it 
after service in their churches. The clergy were known unive^ 
sally to disapprove of these measures, and they were now ns 
solved to disobey an order dictated by the most bigoted motives. 
They were determined to trust their cause to the favour of the 
people, and that universal jealousy which prevailed against the 
encroachment of the crown. The first champions on this sep* 
vice of danger, were Lloyde, bishop of St. Asaph ; Ken, of Bath 
and Wells ; Turner, of Ely ; Lake, of Chichester ; White, 
of Peterborough; and Trelawney, of Bristol: these, together 
with Sancroft, the primate, concerted an address, in the form 
of a petition to the king, which, with the wiBirmest expressions 
of zeal and submission, remonstrated that they could not read 
his declaration consistent with their consciences, or the respect 
they owed the protcstant religion. 

The king, in a fury, summoned the bishops before the coun^ 
cil, and there questioned them whether they would acknow* 
ledge their petition. They for some time declined giving an 
answer ; but being urged by the chancellor, they at last Ovmed 
it. On their refusal to give bail, an order was immediately 
drawn for their commitment to the Tower, and the crown- 
lawyers received directions to prosecute them for a seditious 
libel. 

The twenty-ninth day of June was fixed for their trial : and 
their return was more splendidly attended than their imprison- 
ment. The cause was looked upon as involving the fate of 
the nation ; and future freedom, or future slavery, awaited the 
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decision. The dispute was learnedly managed by the lawyers 
on both sides. Holloway and Powel, two of the judges, de* « 
clared themselves in favour of the bishops. The jury withdrew 
into a chamber, where they passed the whole night ; but next 
morning they returned into court, and pronounced tlie bishops, 
Not guilty. Westminster-hall instantly rang with loud accla- 
mations, which were communicated to the whole extent of the 
city. They even reached the camp at Hounslow, where the 
king was at dinner in Lord Feversham's tent. His majesty de- 
manding the cause of those rejoicings, and being informed that 
it was nothing but the soldiers shouting at the delivery of the 
bishops, *^ Call you that nothing?" cried he; *' but so much 
the worse for them V 

It was in this posture of affairs that all people turned their 
eyes upon William, Prince of Orange, who had married Mary, 
the eldest daughter of King James. 

William was a prince who had, from his earliest entrance 
into business, been immersed in dangers, calamities, and poli- 
tics. The ambition of France, and the jealousies of Holland, 
had served to sharpen his talents, and to give him a propensity 
to intrigue. 

^ p 1 This politic prince now plainly saw tliat James had 

^- J incurred the most violent hatred of his subjects. Ho 
was minutely informed of their discontents ; and, by seeming 
to discourage, still farther increased them, hoping to gain the 
kingdom for himself in the sequel. 

The time when the prince entered upon his enterprise, was 
just when the people were in a )Same from this recent insult 
offered to their bishops. He had before this made considerable 
augmentations to the Dutch fleet, and the ships were then lying 
ready in the harbour. Some additional troops were also levied, 
and sums of money, raised for other purposes, were converted to 
the advancement of this expedition. 

So well concerted were his measures, that, in three days, 
above four hundred transports were hired, the army fell down 
the rivers and canals from Nimeguen, with all necessary stores ; 
and the prince set sail from Hclvoctsluys, with a fleet of near 
five hundred vessels, and an army of above fourteen thousand 
men* 

It was given out that this invasion was intended for the coast 
of France ; and many of the English, who saw the fleet pass 
along their coasts, little expected to sec it land oA their own 
shores. Thus, after a voya^ of two days, the prince landed 
his army at the village of Buxholmc, in Torbay, on the fifth 
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of November, whicb was the anniversary of the gun-powder 
treason. 

But though the invitation from the English was very general, 
the prince for some time had the mortification to £nd himself 
joined by very few. He marched first to Exeter, where the 
country people had been so lately terrified with the executions 
which had ensued on Monmouth's rebellion, that they conti- 
nued to observe a strict neutrality. He remained for ten days 
in expectation of being joined by the malecontents, and at last 
began to despair of success. But just when he began to deli- 
berate about re-embarking his 'forces, he was joined by several 
persons of consequence, and the whole country soon after came 
flocking to his standard. The nobility, clergy, officers, and ieven 
the king's own servants and creatures, were unanimous in de- 
serting James. Lord Churchill had been raised from the rank 
of a page, and had been invested with a high command in the 
army ; had been created a peer, and owed his whole fortune to 
the king s bounty ; even he deserted among.the rest, and carried 
with him the Duke of Grafton, natural son to the late king, 
Colonel Berkeley, arid some others. 

The Prince of Denmark, and Anne, his favourite daughter, 
perceiving the desperation of his circumstances, resolved to leave 
him, and take part with the prevailing side. When he was 
told that the prince and princess had followed-thc rest of his fa- 
vourites, he was stung with the most bitter anguish. *^ God 
help me !" cried he, in the extremity of his agony, ** my own 
children have forsaken me.'' 

The king, alarmed every day more and more with the pros- 
pect of a general disaffection, was resolved to hearken to those 
who advised his quitting the kingdom. To prepare for this, he 
first sent away the queen, who arrived safely at Calais, under 
the conduct of Count Lauzun, an old favourite of the French 
king. He himself soon after disappeared in the night*time, at- 
tended only by Sir Edward Hales, a new convert ; but was dis- 
covered and brought back by the mob. 

But shortly after, being confined at Rochester, and observing 
that he was entirely neglected by his own subjects, he resolved 
to seek safety from the King of France, the only friend he had 
still remaining. He accordingly fled to the sea-side, attended 
by his natural son, the Duke of Ber\vick, where he embarked for 
the Continent, and arrived in safety at Ambleteusc, in Picardy, 
from whence he hastened to the court of France, where he still 
enjoyed the empty title of a king, and the appellation of a sfunt, 
which flattered him more. 
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jLD i The king having thus abdicated the throne, the next 
""It- i consideration was the appointing b successor. Soma 
declared for a regent; others, that the Princess of Orange 
should be invested with regal power, and the young prince con- 
sidered as suppositious. After a long debate in both housea, a 
new sovereign nas preferred to a regent, by a majority of two 
voices. It was agreed, that the Prince and Princess of Orange 
should reign jointly as King and Qucra of England, while 
the administration of government should be placed in the hands 
of ihe prince only. 
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WILLIAM in. 

^ILLIAM was no sooner elected to the throne, thnn he 
bcgaii to experience the difficulty of^veming a peo- 
ple, who were more ready to examine the cumfnands of their 
superiors than to obey thein. 

His reign commenced with an attempt similar to that which 
had been the principal cause of all the disturbaiicfs in the pre- 
ceding reign, and which had exclud<^ the monarch from the 
throne. William was a calvinist, and consequently averse to 
persecution ; he therefore began by attempting to repeal those 
laws that enjoined uniformity of wonhip; and, though hecoald 
not entirely succeed in his di-slgn, a toleration wm gnmtcd ta 
such dissentera as should take the oatKt of all(^a0C«( «wl ||a|l 
no private conventicles. ■**f. 
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In the mean time, James, whose authority was still acknow* 
ledged in Ireland, embarked at Brest for that kingdom ; and, 
on the twenty-second of May, arrived at Kinsale. He soon 
after made his public entry into Dublin^ amidst the acclamations 
of the inhabitants. He found the appearances of things in that 
country equal to his most sanguine expectations. Tyrccmnel, 
the lord-lieutenant, was devoted to his interests ; his old army 
was steady, and a new one raised, amounting together to near 
forty thousand men. 

As soon as the season would permit,- he went to lay siege to 
Londonderry, a town of small importance in itself, but rendered 
famous by the stand it made on this occasion. 

The besieged endured the most poignant sufferings from fa- 
tigue and famine, until at last relieved by a store-ship, that 
happily broke the boom laid across the river to prevent a sup- 
ply. The joy of jthe inhabitants, at this unexpected relief, was 
only equsUled by the rage and disappointment of the besiegers. 
The army of James was so dispirited by the success of this 
enterprise, that they abandoned the siege in the night, and 
retired with precipitation, after having lost above nine thousand 
men before the place. 

It was upon the opposite sides of the river Boyne, that both 
j^^ jyl armies came in sight of each other, inflamed with all 
1^- J the animosities arising fix)m religion, hatred, and le- 
vengc. The river Boyne, at this place, was not so deep but 
that men might wade over on foot; however, the banks were 
rugged, and rendered dangerous by old houses and ditches, 
which served to defend the latent enemy. William, who now 
headed the protestant army, had no sooner arrived but he rode 
along the side of the river, in sight of both armies, to make pro- 
per observations upon the plan of battle ; but, in the mean time, 
being perceived by the enemy, a cannon was privately brought 
out, and planted against him where he was sitting. The shot 
killed several of his followers, and he himself was wounded in 
the shoulder. 

Early the next morning, at six o'clock. King William gave 
orders to force a passage over the river.* This the army under- 
took in three different places ; and, after a furious cannonading, 
the battle began with unusual vigour. The Irish troops, 
though reckoned the best in Europe abroad, have always fought 
indiftbrently at home. After an obstinate resistance, they fled 
with precipitation, leaving the French and Swisar regiments, 
who carac to their assistapce, to 'make the best retreat they 
could. William led on his horse in peison, and cantrihiHiedy 
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by bis activity and vigilance, to secure the victory. James was 
not in the battle, but stood aloof during the action, on the htil 
of Dunmore, surrounded with some squadrons of horse; and 
at intervals was heard to exclaim, when he saw his own troops 
repulsing those of the enemy, *' O spare my English subjects !" 
The Irish lost about fifteen hundred men, and the protestants 
about one^third of that number. The victory was splendid, and 
almost decisive ; but the death of the Duke of Schomberg, who 
was shot as he was crossing the water, seemed to outweigh the 
whole loss sustained by the enemy. 

A D 1 The last battle fought in favour of James was at 

1*1. J Aughrim. The enemy fought with surprising fury, and 
the horse were several times repulsed ; but the English, wading 
through the middle of a bog up to the waist in mud, and rally* 
ing with some difficulty on the firm ground on the other side, 
renewed the combat with great fury. St. Ruth, the Irish gene- 
ral, being killed by a cannon-ball, his fate so dispirited his 
troops that they gave way on all sides, and retreated to Lime- 
rick, where they resolved to make a final stand, after having lost 
above Ave thousand of the flower of their army. Limerick, the 
last retreat of the Irish forces, made a brave defence ; but soon 
seeing the enemy advanced within ten paces of the bridge-foot, 
' and perceiving themselves surrounded on all sides, they deter- 
mined to capitulate; a negotiation was immediately begun, 
and hostilities ceased on both sides. The Roman catholics, by 
this capitulation, were restored to the enjoyment of those libeiv 
ties in the exercise of their religion, which they had possessed 
in the reign of King Charles the Second. All persons were 
indulged with free leave to remove with their families and ef* 
fects to any other country, except England and Scotland. In 
consequence of this, above fourteen thousand of those who had- ' 
fought for King James went over into France, having trans- 
ports provided by government for conveying them thither. 
A D. I James was now reduced to the lowest ebb of despon- 
^ 3 dence ; his designs upon England were-quitc frustrated, 
so that nothing was left his friends but the hopes of assassin- 
ating the monarch on the throne. These base attempts, as bar^ 
barous as they were useless, were not entirely disagreeable to 
the temper of James. It is said he encouraged and proposed 
them ; but they all proved unserviceable to his cause, and only 
ended in the destruction of the undertakers. From that time 
till he died, which was about seven years, he continued to re- 
side at St. Germain's, a pensioner on the bountiai of Loui^ 
and asttsted by occasional UbenlitiflB frm kb iam^tfti aai 
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IHends in England. He died on the sixteenth day of Septem- 
ber, in the year 1700, after having laboured under a tedious 
sickness; and many miracles, as the people thought, were 
wrought at his tomb. Indeed, the latter part of his life was 
calculated to inspire the superstitious with reverence for his 
piety. He subjected himself to acts of uncommon penance and 
mortification. He frequently visited the poor monks of Ls 
Trappe, who were edified by his humble alid pious deportment. 
His pride and arbitrary temper seemed to have vanished with 
his greatness ; he became affable, kind, and easy to all his de- 
pendents ; and, in his last illness, conjured his son to prefer re- 
ligion to every worldly advantage; a counsel which that prince 
Strictly obeyed. He died with great marks of devotion, and was f 
interred, at his own request, in the church of the English Bene- 
dictines at Paris, without any funeral solemnity. 

William, upon accepting of the crown, was resolved to pre- 
serve, as much as he was able, that share of prerogative which 
still was left him. 

But at length he became fatigued with opposing the laws 
which parliament every day were laying round his authority, 
and gave up the contest. He admitted every restraint upon the 
prerogative in England, upon condition of being properly sup- 
plied with the means of humbling the power of France. War, 
and the balance of power in Europe, were all he knew, or in- 
deed desired to understand. Provided the parliament furnished 
him with supplies for these purposes, be permitted them to rule 
the internal policy at their pleasure. For the prosecution of the 
war with France, the suras of money granted him were incredi- 
ble. The nation, not contented with furnishing him with such 
sums of money as they were capable of raising by the taxes of 
the year, mortgaged these taxes, and involved themselves in 
debts which they have never since been able to discharge. For 
all that profusion of wealth granted to maintain the imaginary 
balance of Europe, England received in return the empty re- 
ward of military glory in Flanders, and the consciousness of 
having given their allies, particularly the Dutch, frequent op- 
portunities of being ungrateful, 
y^. D 1 The war with France continued during the greatest 

^' J part of this king's reign ; but at length the treaty of 
Ryswick put an end to those contentions, in which England 
had engaged without policy, and came off without advantage. 

In the general pacification, her interests seemed entirely de- 
serted ; and for all the treasures she had sent to the Continent, 
and all the blood which she had shed there, the only equivalent 
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she received, was an acknowledgment of King William^s title 
from the King of France. 

William was naturally of a very feeble constitution, and it 
was by this time almost exhausted by a scries of continual dis- 
quietude and action. He had endeavoured to repair his con- 
stitution, or at least to conceal its decays,* by exercise and riding. 
On the twenty-int day of February, in riding to Hampton- 
court from Kensington, his horse fell under him, and he was 
thrown with such violence that his collar-bone was fractured. 
His attendants conveyed him to the palace of Hampton-court, 
where the fracture was reduced, and in the evening he returned 
to Kensington in his coach. The jolting of the carriage dis- 
united the fracture once more, and the bones were again re- 
placed, under Bidloo, his physician* This, in a robust consti- 
tution, would have been a trifling misfortune ; but in him it was 
fatal. For sdme time he appeared in a fair way of recovery ; but 
fiEdling asleep on his couch, he was seized with a shivering^ 
which terminated in a fever and diarrhoea, which soon became 
dangerous and desperate. Perceiving his end approaching, the 
objects of his former care still lay next his heart ; and the fate 
of Europe seemed to remove the sensations he might be sup- 
posed to feel for his own. The £arl of Albemarle arriving from 
Hollandi he conferred with him in private on the posture of 
affiurs abroad. Two days after, having received the sacrament 
firom Archbishop Tenison, he expired, in the fifty-«econd year 
of his age, after having reigned thirteen years. 
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ANNE. 

ANNE, married to Prince George of Denmark, ascended 
the throne in the thirty-eigbth year of her age, to the ge- 
neral satisfitction of all parties. She was the second danghter 
of King James, by his first wife, the daughter of Chan^lor 
Hyde, afterwards Earl of Clarendon. Upon coming to the 
crown, she resolved to declare war against France, and commn- 
nicated her intentions to the house of commons, by whom it was 
approved, and war was proclaimed accordingly. 

This declaration of war on the part of the English, wss (e- 
conded by similar declarations by the Dutch and Germans, 
on the same day. The French monarch could not suppress his 
anger at such a combination ; but his chief resentment fell 
upon the Dutch. He declared, with great emotion, that as for 
those gentlemen pedlan, the Dutch, they should one day repent 
their insolence and presumption in declaring war against one 
whose power they had formerly felt and dreadedrJ-However, 
the affairs of the allies were no way influenced by his threats, 
'i'hc Duke of Marlborough had his views gratified, in being 
appointed general of the English forces ; and he was still 
fonher flatUred by the Dutch, who, though the Earl of 
Alhlone had a right to siiare the command, appointed Mari- 
borough generalissimo of the allied army. And it must be con- 
ftsst-d. that few men shone more, either in debate or action, 
than be : serene in tbe nudst of danger, and indebtigKUe in 
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tlie cabinet ; so that he became the most formidable enemy to 
France that England had produced since the conquering times 
of Cressy and Agincourt. 

A great part of the history of this reign consists in battles 
fought upon the Continent, which, though of very little advan- 
tage to the interests of the nation, were very great additions to 
its honour. These triumphs, it is true, arc passed away, and 
nothing remains of them but the names of Blenheim, Ramillies, 
Oudenarde, and Malplaquet, where the allied army gained 
great, but •(with respect to England) useless victories. 

A conquest of much greater national importance was gained, 
with less expence of blood and treasure, in Spain. The minis* 
try of England, understanding that the French were employed 
in equipping a strong squadron in Brest, sent out Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel and Sir George Rooke, to watch their motions. Sir 
George, however, had farther orders to convoy a body of forces 
in transport ships to Barcelona, upon which a fruitless attack 
was made by the Prince of Hetse. Finding no hopes, therefore, 
from this expedition, in two days after the troops were rc- 
cmbarked, Sir George Rooke, joined by Sir Cloudesley, called 
a council of war on board the fleet, as they lay oflf the coast of 
Africa. In this they resolved to make an attempt upon Gibral- 
tar, a town then belonging to the Spaniards, at that time ill 
provided with a garrison, as neither expecting nor fearing such 
an attempt. 

The town of Gibraltar stands upon a tongue of land, as the 
mariners call it, and is defended by a rock inaccessible on every 
side but one. The Prince of Hesse landed his troops, to the 
number of eighteen hundred, on the continent adjoining, and 
summoned the town to surrender, but without effect. Next 
day, the admiral gave orders for cannonading the town; and 
perceiving that the enemy were driven from their fortifications, 
at a place called the South Mole-head, ordered Captain Whita- 
ker to arm all the boats, and assault that quarter. Those officers 
who happened to be nearest the Mole, immediately manned 
their boiats without orders, and entered the fortification sword 
in hand. But they were premature ; for the Spaniards sprung 
a mine, by which two lieutenants, and about one hundred men, 
were killed and wounded. Nevertheless, the two captains, 
Hicks and Jumper, took possession of a platform, and kept 
their ground until they were sustained by Captain Whitaker, and 
the rest of the seamen, who took a redoubt, between the Mole 
and the town, by storm. Then the governor capitalated ; and 
tho Prince of Hose enlcned tbe plftpa» uuumi aft Iki 
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of the attempt^ considering the strength of the fortifications* 
When the news of this dOnquest was brought to England, it 
was for some time in debate whether it was a capture worth 
thanking the admiral for. It was at last considered as unworthy 
public gratitude : and while the Duke of Marlborough was 
extolled for useless services. Sir George Rooke was left to 
neglect, and soon displaced from his command, for having ao 
essentially served his country : a striking instance that, even io 
the most enlightened age, popular applause is most usually 
misplaced. Gibraltar has ever since remained in the possession 
of the English, and continues of the utmost use in refitting 
that part of the navy destined to annoy an enemy, or protect our 
trade in the Mediterranean. Here the English have a reposi- 
tory capable of containing all things necessary for the repairing 
of fleets, or the equipment of armies. 

While the English were thus victorious by land and sea, a 
new scene of contention was opened on the side of Spaii^ 
where the ambition of the European princes exerted itself with 
the same fury that had filled the rest of the Continent. Philip 
the Fourth, grandson of Louis the Fourteenth, had been placed 
upon the throne of that kingdom, and had been received with 
the joyful concurrence of the greatest part of his subjects. He 
had also been nominated successor to the crown, by the late 
King of Spain's will. But in a former treaty among the powers 
of Europe, Charles, son of the Emperor of Germany, was ap- 
pointed heir to that crown: and this treaty had been guaran- 
teed by France herself, though she now resolved to reverse 
that consent in favour of a descendant of the house of Bourbon. 
Charles was still farther led on to put in for the crown of Spain 
by the invitation of the Catalonians, who declared in his favour, 
and by the assistance of the English and Portuguese, who pro* 
mised to arm in his cause. He was furnished with two hundred 
transports, thirty ships of war, and nine thousand men, for the 
conquest of that extensive empire. But the Earl of Peterbo- 
rough, a man of romantic bravery, offered to conduct them ; 
and his single service was thought equivalent to armies. 

The Earl of Peterborough was one of the most singular and 
extraordinary men of the age in which he lived. When yet but 
fifteen, he fought against the Moors in Africa; at twenty, 
he assisted in compassing the Revolution ; and he now carried 
on the war in Spain, almost at his own^expence ; his friendship 
for the Duke Charles being one of his chief motives to this 
great undertaking. He was deformed in his person ; but of 
a mind the most generousi honourable} and active. His first 



littempt upon landing in Spain, was the taking Barcelona, a 
strong city, with a garrison of five thousand men, while his 
whole atmy amounted to little more than nine thousand. 

Thcs^ successes, however, were but of short continuance ; 
Peterborough being recalled, and the army under Charles being 
commanded by the Lord Galway. This nobleman having re- 
ceived intelligeqce that the enemy, under the command of the 
Duke of Berwick,, was posted near the town of Almanza, he 
advanced thither to give him battle. The conflict began about 
two in the afternoon, and the whole front of each army was 
fully engaged. The centre, consisting chiefly of battalions 
from Great Britain and Holland, seemed at first victorious; 
but the Portuguese horse, by whom they were supported, be* 
.taking themselves to flight on the first charge, the English 
troops were flanked and surrounded on every side. In this 
dreadful emergency they formed themselves into a square, and 
retired to an eminence; where, being ignorant of the country, 
and destitute of all supplies, they were obliged to surrender 
prisoners of war, to the number of ten thousand men. This 
victory was complete and decisive ; and all Spain, except the 
province of Catalonia, returned to their duty to Philip their 
sovereign. 

The councils of the queen had hitherto been governed by a 
whig ministry ; for though the Duke of Marlborough had first 
started in the tory interest, he soon joined the opposite faction, 
as he found them most sincere in their desires to humble the 
power of France. The whigs therefore still pursued the schemes 
of -the late king; and, impressed with a republican spirit of 
liberty, strove to humble despotism in every part of Europe. 
In a government where the reasoning of individuals, retired 
from power, generally leads those who command, the designs 
of the ministry must alter as the people happen ta change. 
The people, in fact, were beginning to change. But previous 
to the disgrace of the whig ministry, whose fall was now hasten- 
ing, a measure of the greatest importance, took place in 
parliament; a measure that had been wished by many, but 
thought too difficult for execution: — what I mean, is the 
Union between the two kingdoms of England and Scotland;- 
which, though they were governed by one sovereign since the 
accession of James the First, yet were still ruled by their re- 
spective parliaments, and often professed to pursue opposite 
interests and different designs. 

The attempt for an Union was begun at the commencement 
q( this reign ) but fome disputes arising relative to .the trade 
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to the East, the cooference was broke up, and it was thought 
that an adjustment would be impossible. It was revived by an 
act in either parliament, granting power to coromissionen 
named on the part of both nations to treat on the preliminary 
articles of an Union, which should afterwards undergo a mon 
thorough discussion by the legislative body of both kingdoms. 
The choice of these commissioners was left to the queen ; and 
she took care that none should be employed, but such n 
heartily wished to promote so desirable a measure. 

Accordingly the queen having appointed commissioners ob 
both sides, they met in the council'Krhamber of the Cock-fit, 
near Whitehall, which was the place appointed for their coih 
ferences. As the queen frequently exhorted the commissionen 
to dispatch, the articles of this famous Union were soon agreed 
to, and signed by the commissioners ; and it only remained to 
lay them before the parliaments of both nations. 

In this famous treaty, it was stipulated that the successui 
to the united kingdoms should be vested in the house of Hft> 
nover; that the united kingdoms should be represented by one 
and the same parliament ; that all the subjects of Great-Britaii 
should enjoy a communication of privileges and advantages; 
that they should have the same allowance and privileges with 
respect to commerce and customs; that the laws concerning 
public right, civil government, and policy, should be the same 
through the two united kingdoms; but that no alteration 
should be made in laws which concerned private rights, except 
for the evident benefit of the subjects of Scotland ; that the 
courts of session, and all other courts of judicature in Scotland, 
should remain as then constituted by the laws of that kingdom, 
with the same authority and privileges as before the Union; 
that Scotland should be represented in the parliament of Great 
Britain by sixteen peers, and forty-five commoners^ to be 
elected in such a manner as should be settled by the present 
parliament of Scotland ; that all peers of Scotland should be 
considered as peers of Great Britain, and rank immediately 
after the English peers of the like degrees, at the time of the 
Union, and before such as should be created after it; that they 
should enjoy all the privileges of English peers, except that of 
sitting or voting in parliament, or sitting upon the trial of 
peers ; that all the insignia of royalty and government should 
remain as they were ; that all laws and statutes in either king- 
dom, so far as they might be inconsistent with the terms of 
these articles, should cease, and be declared void by the re- 
^g^ctivc parliaments of the two kingdoms. These were the 
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principal articles of the Union ; and it only remained to obtain 
the sanction of the legislature of both kingdoms to give thorn 
authority. 

The arguments in these different assemblies were suited to 
the audience. To induce the Scots parliament to come into 
the measure, it was alledged, by the ministry and their sup* 
porters, that an entire and perfect Union would be the solid 
foundation of a lasting peace. It would secure their religion^ 
liberty, and property; remove the animosities that prevailed 
among themselves, and the jealousies that subsisted between 
the two nations. It would increase their strength, riches,- and 
coriimcrce; the whole island would be joined in affection, and 
freed from all apprehensions of different interests. It would 
be enabled to resist all its enemies, support the protestant in- 
terests, and maintain the liberties of Europe. It was observed, 
that the less the wheels of government were clogged by a mul« 
tiplicity of councils, the more vigorous would be their exer- 
tions. They were shewn that the taxes, which, in consequence 
of this Union, they were to pay, were by no means so propor- 
tiooably great as their share in the legislature : that their taxes 
did not amount to a seventieth part of those supplied by the 
English ; and yet their share in the legislature was not a tenth 
part less. Such were the arguments, in favour of the Vnion, 
addressed to the Scots parliament. In the English houses 
it was observed, that a powerful and dangerous nation would 
thus for ever be prevented from giving them any disturbance.- 
That in case of any future rupture, England had every thing to 
lose, and nothing to gain against a nation that was courageous 
and poor. 

On the other hand, the Scots were fired with indignation 
at the thoughts of losing their ancient and independent govern- 
ment. The nobility found themselves degraded in point of 
dignity and influence, by being excluded from their seats in 
parliament. The trading part of the nation 'behelcL their com- 
merce loaded with heavy duties, and considered their new pri- 
vilege of trading to the English plantations in the West-Indies, 
as a very uncertain advantage. In the English houses also 
it was observed, that the union of a rich with a poor nation' 
would always be beneficial to the latter, and that the former 
could only hope for a participation of their necessities. It was 
said that the Scots reluctantly yielded to this coalition, and it 
might be likened to a marriage with a woman against her con- 
sent* It was supposed to be an Union made up of so many 
unmatched pieces, and such incongruous iiigrcdleuts, ^t it; 
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could never Uike efiect. It was complained^ that the propor* j 
tion of the land-tax paid by the Scots was small, aod unequal l 
to their share in the legislature. r 

At length, notwithstanding all opposition made by the tories, ' 
every article in the Union was approved by a great majority in 
both parliaments. 4 

Thus all were obliged to acquiesce in an Union, of which they 
at first had not sagacity to distinguish the advantages. 

In the mean time, the whig ministry was every day declining. 
Among the number of those whom the Duchess of Marlborou^ 
had introduced to the queen, to contribute to her privste 
amusement, was one Mrs. Masham, her own kinswoman, 
whom she had raised from indigence and obscurity. The 
duchess, having gained the ascendency over the queen, became 
petulant and insolent, and relaxed in those arts by which she 
had risen. Mrs. Masham, who had her fortune to make, was 
more humble and assiduous ; she flattered the foibles of tlie 
queen, and assented to her prepossessions and prejudices. She 
soon saw the queen's inclination to the tory set of opinions, and 
the pleasure she expressed at their passive obedience ; and instead 
of attempting to thwart her, as the duchess had done, she joined 
in with her partiality, and even outwent her in her own way. 

This lady was, in fact, the tool of Mr. Harley, secretary of 
state, who also some time before had insinuated himself into 
the queen's good graces, and who determined to sap the credit 
of the whig ministers. His aim was to unite the tory interest 
under his own shelter, and to expel the whigs from the advan- 
tages which they had long enjoyed under government. 

In his career of ambition, he chose for his coadjutor Henry 
St. John, afterwards the famous Lord Bolingbroke, a man of 
great eloquence, and greater ambition, enterprising, restless, 
active, and haughty, with some wit, and little principle. 

To this junto was added Sir Simon Harcourt, a man of great 
abilities. 

It was now perceived that the people themselves began to be 
weary of the whig ministry, whom they formerly caressed. 
To them they imputed the burdens under which they groan- 
ed—burdens which they had been hitherto animated to bear by 
the pomp of triumph, but the load. of which they felt in a 
pause of success. 

Harley, afterwards known by the title of Lord Oxford, was 
at the. bottom of all these complaints; and though they did 
L not produce an immediate cftcct, yet they did not fail of a 
Ifrowing and steady operation. 
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At length the whig part of the ministry opened their eyes to 
the intrigues of the tories. But it was now too late ; they had 
entirely lost the confidence of the queen. 

Harlcy soon threw off the mask of friendship, and took more 
vigorous measures for the prosecution of his designs. In him 
the queen reposed all her trust, though he had now no visible 
concern in administration. The first triumph of the tories, 
in which the queen discovered a public partiality in their favour, 
was seen in a transaction of no great importance in itself, 
but from the consequences it produced. I'he parties of the 
nation were eager to engage, and they wanted but the watch- 
word to begin. This was given by a man neither of abilities, 
property, nor power, but whom accident brought forward on this 
occasion. 

Henry Sacheverel was a clergyman bred at Oxford, of nar- 
row intellects, and an overheated imagination. He had ac- 
quired some popularity among those who had distinguished 
themselves by the name of high-churchmen, and had taken all 
occasions to vent his animosity against the dissenters. At the 
summer assizes at Derby, he held forth in that strain before the 
judges. On the fifth of November, in St. Paul's church, he, 
in a violent declamation, defended the doctriVie of non-resist- 
ftfice, inveighed against the toleration of dissenters, declared the 
church was dangerously attacked by its enemies, and slightly 
defended by its false friends. He sounded the trumpet for the 
zealous, and exhorted the people to put on the whole armour of 
God. Sir Samuel Gerrard, lord mayor, countenanced this 
harangue, which, though very weak both in the matter and 
style, was published under his protection, and extolled by the 
tories as a master-piece of writing. These sermons owed all 
their celebrity to the complexions of the times, and they arc now 
deservedly neglected. 

Mr. Dolben, son to the Archbishop of York, laid a complaint 
before the house of commons against these rhapsodies, and thus 
gave force to what would have soon been forgotten. The 
most violent paragraphs were read, and the sermons voted 
scandalous and seditious libels. Sacheverel was brought to 
the bar of the house, and he, far from disowning the writing of 
them, gloried in what he had done, and mentioned the en- 
couragement he had received to publish them from the lord 
mayor, who was then present. Being ordered to withdraw, 
it was resolved to impeach him of high crimes and misde- 
meanors, at the bar of the hoxise of lords; and Mr. Dolben 
was fixed upon to conduct the pfosccution, in the name of thi 
u 
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commons of England. A committee was appoiated to dcaw 
up. articles of impeachmeBt ; So-chev^el wa^ taken, into cus- 
tody ; and a day was appoijated for his trial before the lords ia 
Westminster-hall. 

The eyes of the whole kipgdom were turned upon this yefjr 
extraordinary trial, which lasted three weeks, and excludsd 
all other public business for the time. The -queen, herself wsi 
every day present as a private spectator, while vast nuiltitudes 
attended the culprit each day as he went to the hall, ahoutii^ 
as he passed, or silently praying for his success. The managen 
for the commons, were Sir Joseph. Jckyi, Mr. Eyre, solicitor^ 
general, Sir Peter King, recorder, General Stanhope, Sir 
Thomas Parker, and Mr. Walpole. The doctor was defended 
by Sir Simon Harcourt and Mr. Phipps, and assisted by Doc- 
tor Atterbury, Doctor Smallridge, and Doctor Friend. While 
the triftl. continued, nothing could exceed the violence and out- 
rage of the populace. They surrounded the queen's sedao, 
exclaiming, *' God bless your majesty and the church I we 
hope, your majesty is for Doctor Sacheverel." They de- 
stroyed several meeting-houses, plundered the dwellings of 
n^any eminent dissenters, and even proposed to attack the bank. 
The queen, in compliance with the request of the commopq^ 
published a proclamation for suppressing the tumults; and 
several persons being apprehended, were tried for high trea- 
son. Two were convicted and sentenced to. die, but neither 
suffered. 

When the commons had gone through their charge, the 
n)^n^gers for Sacheverel undertook his defence with great art 
and eloquence. He afterwards rccitc'd a speech himself^ which, 
fipm the difference found between it and his sermons, seems 
evidently the work of another. In this he solemnly justified 
his intentions towards the queen and her government; he 
spoke in the most respectful terms of the Revolution, and the 
protestant succession; he maintained the doctrine of non- 
resistance, as a tenet of the church in which he was brought 
up ; and, in a pathetic conclusion, endeavoured to excite the 
pity of his audience. 

At length, after much obstinate dispute and virulent alter- 
cation, Sacheverel was found guilty, b}' a. majority of seventeen 
voices; but no less than four-and-thirty peers entered a protest 
against this' decision. He was prohibited from preaching for 
three years ; and his two sermons were; ordered to be burned 
by the hand of the common hangman, in presence of the lord 
m^/pr and th^e t^rp sheriA» The lenity of this Sdntence, which 
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was in a great hiemsure owing to the dread of popular rehcni- 
mcnt, was considered by the tones as a triamph. 

Such was the complexion of the times when the queen tfiought 
proper to summon a new parliament; and, being a friend to the 
tones herself, ishe gave the people an opportunity of indulging 
themselves in choosing representatives to their mind. In fact, 
very few were returned but such as had distinguished themselves 
by their zeal against the whig administration. 

In the. mean time, the campaign in Flanders was conducted 
with the most brilliant success. The Duke of Marlborough 
had every motive to continue the war, as it gratified not only 
his ambition, but his avarice; a passion that obscured Yuk 
shining abilities. 

The King of France appeared extremely desirous of a peace, 
and resolved to solicit a conference. He employed one Petkum, 
resident of the Duke of Holstein at the Hague, to negotiate 
upon this subject, and he ventured also to solicit the duke him- 
self in private. A conference was at length begun at Gertruy- 
denbui]gh, tmder the influence of Marlborough, Eugene, and 
Rineendorf, who were s\\ three, from private motives, entirely 
averse to the treaty. Upon this occasion, the French ministers 
were subjected to evciy species of mortification. Spies were 
placed upon all their conduct ; their master was insulted, and 
theic letters were opened ; till at last Louis resolved to hazard 
another campaign. 

It was only by insensible degrees that die queen seemed to 
tacquire courage enough to second her inclination, and depose 
a ministry that had long been disagreeable to her. Harley, 
however, who still shared her confidence, did not fail to incul- 
cate the popularity, the justice, and the security of such a mea- 
sure ; and, in consequence of his advice, she bc^an the changes 
by transferring the post of lord chamberlain fxvm the Duke of 
Kent to the Duke of Shrewsbury, who had lately voted witk 
the tories, and maintained an intimate correspondence with 
Mr. Harley. Soon after, the Earl of Sunderland, secretary of 
state, and son-in-law to the Duke of Marlborough, was di»> 
placed, and the Earl of Dartmouth put in his room. Finding 
that she was rather applauded than condemned for this resolute 
proceeding, she resolved to become entirely free. 

Soon after, the Earl of Godolphin was diVested of his office, 
and the treasury put in commission, subjected to the direction 
of Harley, who was appointed chancellor of the exchequer, and 
under-treasurer. The Earl of Rochester was declared president 
«f the council) in the rooii «C Lord Somen* The staff tf 
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lord steward being taken from the Duke of Devonshire, was 
given to the Duke of Buckingham ; and Mr. Boyle was removed 
from the secretary's office, to make way for Mr. Henry St. John. 
The lord chancellor having resigned the great seal, it was first 
put in commission, and then given to Sir Simon Harcourt. The 
Earl of Wharton surrendered his commission of lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, and that employment was conferred upon the Duke 
of Ormond. Mr. Georgie Granville was appointed secretary at 
war, in the room of Mr. Robert Walpole ; and, in a word, there 
was not one whig left in any office of the state, except the Duke 
of Marlborough. He was still continued the reluctant general 
of the army ; but he justly considered himself as a ruin entirely 
undermined, and just ready to fall. 

But the triumph was not yet complete, until the parliament 
was brought to confirm and approve the queen's choice. The 
^ueen in her speech recommended the prosecution of the war 
with vigour. The parliament were ardent in their expressions 
of zeal and unanimity : they exhorted her to discountenance 
all such principles and measures as had lately threatened her 
royal crown and dignity. This was but an opening to what 
•oon after followed. The Duke of Marlborough, who, but a 
few months before, had been so highly extolled and caressed by 
the representatives of the people, was now become the object of 
their hatred and reproach. His avarice was justly upbraided ; 
his protracting the war was said to arise from that motive. 
Instances were every where given of his fraud and extortion. 
These might be true ; but party had no moderation, and even 
his courage and conduct were called in question. To mortify 
the duke still more, the thanks of the house of commons were 
yoted to the Earl of Peterborough for his services in Spain, 
when they were refused to the duke for those in Flanders ; and 
the lord keeper, who delivered them to Peterborough, took 
occasion to drop some reflections against the mercenary dis- 
position of his rival. 

Nothing now, therefore, remained of the whig system, upon 
which this reign was begun, but the war, which continued to 
rage as fierce as ever, and which increased in expencc every 
year as it went on. It was the resolution of the present mi- 
nistry to put an end to it at any rate, as it had involved the 
nation in debt almost to bankruptcy ; ^and as it promised, in- 
stead of humbling the enemy, only to become habitual to the 
constitution. 

It only remained to remove the Duke of Marlborough from 
bis post, as he would endeavour to traverse all their negotia- 
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tions. But here again a difficalty statted : this fttej) oould ildt 
be taken without giving offence to the Dutch, who placed 
entire confidence in him ; they were obliged, therefore, to 
wait for some convenient occasion^ Upon his return from this 
campaign, he was accused of having taken a bribe of six.thba- 
sand pounds a year from a Jew, who contracted to supply the 
army with bread; and the queen thought proper to dishiiM 
him from all his employments. This was the pretext nuLde 
use of; though his Mi had been predetermined; and thougk 
his receiving such a bribe was not the real cause of his removtd^ 
yet candour must confess that it ought to have been so. 

In the mean time, Prior, much more famous as a poet than 
a statesman, was sent over with proposals to France; and 
Menager, a man of no great station, returned with Prior to 
London, with full powers to treat upon the preliminaries. 

The ministry having got thus far, the great difficulty still 
lay before them of making the terms of peace agreeable to all 
the confederates. The Earl of Stafford, who had beed lately 
recalled from the Hague, where he resided as ambassador; was 
now sent back to Holland, with orders to communicate to the 
Pensionary Heinsius the preliminary proposals^ to signify the 
queen's approbation of them, and to propose a place where the 
plenipotentiaries should assemble. The Dutch were very averse 
to begin the conference, upon the inspection of the prelimi* 
naries. They sent over an envoy to attempt to turn the queen 
from her resolution ; but finding their efforts vain, they fixed 
upon Utrecht as the place of general conference, and thej 
granted passports to the French ministers accordingly. 

The conference began at Utrecht, under the ccmduct of 
Robinson, bishop of Bristol, lord privy-seal, add the Earl of 
Stafford, on the side of the English ; of Buys and Vanderdussen^ 
on the part of the Dutch ; and of the Marshal d'Uxelles, the 
Cardinal Polignac, and M. Menager, in behalf of France. The 
ministers of the emperor and Savoy assisted, uid the other allid 
sent also plenipotentiaries, though with the utmost reluctance. 
As England and France were the only two powers that were 
seriously inclined to peace, it may be supposed that all the 
other deputies served rather to retard than advance its progress* 
They met rather to start new difficulties, and widen the breach, 
than to quiet the disseosions of Europe. 

The English ministers, therefore, finding multiplied' obstruc-, 

tfons from the deliberatiora of their allic«, set on loot a privaite 

negotiation with France. They stipulaited certain ad^antagM 

for the subjects of Great Britauiin a coacestedi plea of j^aAce. 

u 3 
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They resolved to enter into such mutual confidence with iht 
French, as would anticipate all clandestine transactions to the 
prejudice of the coalition. 
' A. D. 1 In the beginning of August, Secretary St. John, who 

.wi«. J jjnj been created Lord Viscount Bolingbroke, was sort 
to the court of Versailles to remove all obstructions to the 
separate treaty. He was accompanied by Mr. Prior, and the 
Abbe Gaultier, and treated with the most distinguished marks 
of respect. He was caressed by the French king, and the 
Marquis de Torcy, with whom he adjusted the principal in- 
terests of the Duke of Savoy, and the Elector of Bavaria. 

At length the treaties of peace and commerce between 
England and France being agreed on by the plenipotentiaries 
on either side, and ratified by the queen, she acquainted her 
parliament of the steps she had taken. 

The articles of this famous treaty were longer canvassed, 
and more warmly debated, than those of any other treaty read 
of in history. The number of different interests concerned, 
and the great enmity and jealousy subsisting between all, made 
it impossible that all could be satisfied ; and indeed there 
seemed no other method of obtaining peace but that which was 
taken : for the two principal powers concerned, to make their 
own articles, and to leave the rest for a subject of future dis- 
cussion. 

The first stipulation was, that Philip, now acknowledged 
King of Spain, should renounce all right to the crown of 
France — the union of two such powerful kingdoms being 
thought dangerous to the liberties of Europe. It was agreed 
"that the Duke of Berry, Philip's brother, and after him in suc- 
cession, should also renounce his right to the. crown of Spain, in 
case he became King of France. It was stipulated that the 
Duke of Savoy should possess the island of Sicily, with the 
title of king, together with Fenestrelles, and other places on the 
Continent; which increase of dominion was in some mea- 
sure made out of the spoils of the French monarchy. The 
Dutch had that barrier granted them which they so long sought 
after; and if the crown of France was deprived of some domi- 
nions, to enrich the Duke of Savoy ; on the other hand, the house 
of Austria was taxed, to supply the wants of the Hollanders,' 
who were put in possession of the strongest towns in Flanders. 
With regard to England, its glory and its interest were secured. 
The fortifications of Dunkirk, a harbour that might be dan- 
gerous to their trade in time of war, were ordered to be de- 
molkhedf and its port destroyed. Spain gave up all right to 
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Gibraltar, and the island of Minorca. France resigned her pre- 
tensions to Hudson's Bay, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland; 
but they were left in possession of Cape Breton, and the liberty 
of drying their fish upon the shore. Among those articles, 
glorious to the English nation, their setting free the French 
protestants, confined in the prisons and galleys for their religion, 
was not the least meritorious. For the emperor it was stipu- 
lated, that he should possess the kingdom of Naples, the duchy 
of Milan, and the Netherlands. The King of Prussia was t6 
have Upper Guelder ; and a time was fixed for the emperor's 
acceding to these articles, as he had for some time obstinately 
refused to assist at the negotiation. Thus Europe seemed to be 
formed into one great republic, the different members of which 
were cantoned out to different governors, and the ambition of 
any one state amenable to the tribunal of all. Thus it appears 
that the English ministry did justice to all the world ; but 
their country denied that justice to them. 

But while the whigs were attacking the tory ministers from 
-without, these were in much greater danger from their own 
internal dissensions. Lord Oxford and Lord Bolingbroke, 
though they had started with the same principles and designs, 
yet having vanquished other opposers, now began to turn their 
strength against each other. Both began to form separate in- 
terests, and to adopt different principles : Oxford's plan was 
the more moderate ; Bolingbroke's the more vigorous, but the 
more secure. Oxford, it was thought, was entirely for the 
Hanover succession ; Bolingbroke had some hopes of bringing 
in the pretender. But though they hated each other most sin- 
cerely, yet they were for a while kept together by the good 
offices of their friends and adherents, who had the melancholy 
prospect of/seeing the citadel of their hopes, while openly be- 
sieged from without, secretly undermining within. 

This was a mortifying prospect to the tories; but it was 
more particularly displeasing to the queen, who daily saw her 
favourite ministry declining, while her own health kept pace 
with their contentions. Her constitution was now quite 
broken. One fit of sickness succeeded another; and what 
completed the ruin of her health, was the anxiety of her mind. 
These dissensions had such an effect upon her spirits and con- 
stitution, that she declared she could not outlive it, and imme- 
diately sunk into a state of lethargic insensibility. Notwith- 
juiy sa \ i^tanding all the medicines which the physicians could 
1714- } prescribe, the distemper gained ground so fjast, that 
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the day after they despaired of iier life^ and the privy-cound 
was assenibled on the occasion. 

All the members, without distinction, being summoned from 
the different parts oi the kingdom, began to provide for the 
security of the constitution. They sent a letter to the Electa 
of Hanover, informing him of the queen's desperate situatioo, 
and desiring him to repair to Holland, where he would be st- 
tcnded by a British squadron to convey him to England* At 
the same time they dispatched instructions to the £arl of Sti^ 
ford, at the Hague, to desire the States-general to be ready to 
perform the guarantee of the protestant succession* Precau- 
tions were taken to secure the sea-ports; and the commaod 
of the fleet was bestowed upon the Earl of Berkeley, a piofeo- 
ed whig. These measures, which were all dictated by that 
party, answered a double end. It argued their own alacrttj 
in the cause of their new sovereign, and seemed to imply t 
danger to the state from the disaffection of the opposite in* 
terest. 

On the thirtieth of July, the queen seemed somewhat re* 
licved by medicines, rose from her bed about eight o'clock, 
and walked a little. After some time, casting her eyes cm a 
clock that stood in her chamber, she continued to gase at it 
for some minutes. One of the ladies in waiting asked ka 
what she saw there more than usual ; to whidi the queen ooly 
answered, by turning her eyes upon her with a dying look. She 
was soon after seized with a fit of the apoplexy : she continued 
all night in a state of stupefaction, and expired the fidlowiag 
morning, in the forty-ninth year of her age. She reigned more 
than twelve years, over a people who were now risen to the 
highest pitch of refinement ; who had attained, by their wisdom, 
all the advantages of opulence, and, by their valour, aU the 
happiness of secuxity and conquest 
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GEORGE I. 

PURSUANT to the act of succession, George the First, son 
of Ernest Augustus, first elector of Brunswick, and the 
Princess Sophia, grand-daughter to James the First, ascended 
the British throne. His mature age, (ho being now fifty-four 
years old,) his sagacity and experience, his numerous alliances, 
the general tranquillity of Europe, ail conlrihuted to establish 
his interests, and to promise him a peaceable and happy reign. 
His abilities, though not shining, were solid : he was of a 
very different disposition from the Stuart fomity, whom he 
succeeded. These were known, to a proverb, for leaving their 
friends in extremity. George, on the contrary, soon after his 
arrival in England, was heard to say, " My maxim is, never 
to abandon my friends^ to do justice to all the world; and to 
fear no man." Tu these qualifications of resolution and per- 
severance, he joined great application to business. However, 
one fault with respect to Knglaad remained behind ; he studied 
the interest of those subjects he had left, more than those he 
came to gcvem. 

The quecn.had no sooner resigned her breath, than the privy- 
council met, and three instruments were produced, by which 
the elector appointed several of his known adherents to be 
added as lords justices to seven great offices of the kinzdom. 
Orders also were immediately issued out for proclaiming 
George King of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The ragency 
appointed £e Earl of l)onet to carry him the intimalion oif 
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his accession to the crown, and to attead him on his journey to 
England. They sent the general officers, in whom diey could 
confide, to their posts ; they reinforced the garrison of Ports- 
mouth, and appointed the celebrated Mr. Addison secretary of 
state. To mortify the late ministry the more, Lord BolingbnlBe 
was obliged to wait every morning in the passage among the 
servants, with his bag of papers, where tiiere were persons pur- 
posely placed to insult and deride him. No tumult appcaird, 
no commotion arose against the accession of the mew king, and 
this gave a -strong proof that no rational meimufes were erer 
taken to obiAractliis esftlttition. 

When he i&rst landifrd at Greenwich, he was deceived by the 
Duke of NDrthumberiand, captain of the life-guard, and tiie 
lords of the regency. When he retired to his bed-chamber, 
he then sent for such of the nobility as had distinguished then* 
selves by their zeal for his sttOoession. But the Duke of 0^ 
mond, the lord chancellor, and the lord treasurer, found theiB- 
sclves excluded. 

The king of a faction is but the sovereign of half his sob- 
jects. Of this, however, the new-elected monarch did sot 
seem sensible. It was his misfortune, and consequently tint 
of the nation, that he was hemmed round by men who scored I 
him with all their own interests and prejudices. None not 
but the leaders of a party were admitted into employmeRt 
The whigs, while they pretended to secure the crown for 
their king, were, with all possible arts, confirming their own 
interests, extending their connexions, and giving laws to their 
sovereign. An instantaneous and total change was made in 
all the offices of trust, honour, or advantage. The whig;i go* 
verned the senate and the court ; whom they would they op- 
pn^sed ; bound the lower orders of people with severe laws, 
and kept them at a distance by vile distinctions; and then 
taught them to call this — Liberty. 

These partialities soon raised discontents among the people, 
and the king's attachment considerably increased the male^ 
contents through all the kingdom. The clamour of the church Is 
being in danger was revived, and the people only seemed to 
want a leader to incite them to insurrection. Birmingham, 
Bristol, Norwich, and Reading, still remembered the spirit with 
which they had declared for Sacheverel ; and now the cry was, 
" Down with the whigs ! — Sacheverel for ever !" 
A. D. \ Upon the first meeting of the new parliament, in 
^^*' J which the whigs, with the king at their head, were 
predominant, nothing was expected but the most violent mc»> 
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8UTC8 against the late ministry^ nor were the expectations of 
mankind disappointed. 

The lords professed their hopes that the king would be 
able to recover the reputation of the kingdom on the Con- 
tinent, the loss of which they affected to deplore. The commons 
went much farther: they declared their resolution to trace 
out those measures by which the country was depressed ; they 
resolved to seek after those abettors on whom the pretender 
seemed to ground his hopes ; and they determined to bring such 
to condign punishment. 

It was the artifice, during this and the succeeding reign, 
to stigmatize all tliose who testified their discontent against 
government, as papists' and Jacobites. All who ventured to 
speak against the violence of their measures, were reproached 
as designing to bring in the pretender ; and most people were 
consequently afraid to murmur, since discontent was so near 
a kin to treason. The people, therefore, beheld the violence of 
their conduct in silent fright; internally disapproving, yet not 
daring to avow their detestation. 

A committee was appointed, consisting of twenty persons, 
to inspect all the papers relative to the late negotiation for 
peace ; and to pick out such of them as might serve as sub- 
jects of accusation against the late ministry. After some time 
spent in this disquisition, Mr. Walpole, as chairman of the 
committee, declared to the house that a report -was drawn up; 
and, in the mean time, moved that a warrant might be issued 
for apprehending Mr. Matthew Prior, and Mr. Thomas liar- 
ley, who, being in the house, were immediately taken into 
custody. He then impeached Lord Bolingbroko of high trea- 
son. This struck some of the members with amazement ; but 
they were still more astonished when Lord Coningsby, rising 
up, was heard to say, ^' The worthy chairman has impeached 
the hand, but I impeach the head; he has impeached the 
scholar, and I the master — I impeach llobert Earl of Oxford, 
and Earl of Mortimer, of high treason, and other crimes and 
misdemeanors.^' 

When Lord Oxford appeared in the house of lords, the day 
following, ho was avoided by the peers as infectious ; and he 
had now an opportunity of discovering the baseness of mankind* 
When the articles were read against him in the house of com- 
mons, a warm debate arose upon that in which ho was charged 
with having advised the French king of the manner of gaining 
Toumay from the Dutch. Mf> Walpole alledged that it was 
tritfisoxu Sir Joseph Jekyl, a known whig, -said that he could- 
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never be of opinion that it amounted to treason. It was his 
principle, he said, to do justice to all men, to the highest and 
the lowest. He hoped he might pretend to some knowledge 
of the laws, and would not scruple to declare, u]>on this pan 
of the question, in favour of the criminal. To this Walpok 
answered with great warmth, that there were several persons, 
both in and out of the committee, who did not in the least 
yield to that member in point of honesty, and exceeded him 
in the knowledge of the laws, and yet were satisfied that 
the charge in that article amounted to high treason. Thb 
poiiit being decided against the carl, and the other articles 
approved by the house, the Lord Coningsby, attended by the 
whig members, impeached him soon after at the bar of the 
house of lords; demanding, at the same time, that be might 
Jose his seat and be committed to custody. When this point 
came to be debated in the house of lords^ a violent altercation 
ensued. Those- who still adhered to the deposed minister, 
maintained the injustice and the danger of such proceedings. 
At i'dbt the earl himself rose up, and with great tranquillity 
observed, that, for his own part, he always acted by the imme- 
diate directions and command of the queen his mistress; he 
had never offended against any known law, and was unconcern- 
ed for the life of an insignificant old man. 

Next day he was brought to the bar, where he received a 
copy of his impeachment, and was allowed a month to prepare 
his answer. Though Dr. Mead declared that, if the earl should 
be sent to the Tower, his life would be in danger, it was carried 
in the house that he should be committed. 

At the same time the Duke of Ormond and Lord Bolingbroke, 
having omitted to surrender themselves (for they had actually 
fled to the Continent) within a limited time, it was ordered 
that the earl marshal should raze out their names and arms 
from among the list of peers ; and inventories were taken of 
their estates and possessions, which were declared forfeited to 
the crown. 

Lord Oxford being confined in the Tower, he continued there 
for two years, during which time the nation was in a con- 
tinual ferment, from an actual rebellion that was carried on 
unsuccessfully. After the execution of some lords, who were 
taken in arms, the nation seemed glutted with blood, and that 
was the time that Lord Oxford petitioned to be brought to his 
trial. He knew that the fury of the nation was spent on ob- 
jects that were really culpable, and expected that his case 
would look like iimocence itself when compared to theirs. A 
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day, therefore, at his own request, was assigned him, and the 
commons were ordered to prepare for their charge. At the 
appointed time, the peers repaired to the court in Westminster- 
hall, where Lord Cowper presided as lord high-steward. But 
a dispute arising between the lords and commons, concerning 
the mode of his trial, the lords voted that the prisoner should 
be set at liberty. To this dispute he probably owed the secu- 
rity of his title and fortune; for as to the articles importing 
him guilty of high treason, they were at once malignant and 
frivolous ; so that his life was in no manner of danger. 

In the mean time, these vindictive proceedings excited the 
indignation of the people, who perceived that the avenues to 
royal favour were closed against all but a faction. The flames 
of rebellion were actually kindled in Scotland. The Earl of 
Mar, assembling three hundred of his own vassals in the High- 
lands, proclaimed the pretender at Castletown, and set up his 
standard at a place called Bracmaer, assuming the title of 
lieutenant-general of his majesty's forces. To second these 
attempts, two vessels arrived in Scotland from France, with 
arms, ammunition, and a number of officers, together with 
assurances to the earl, that the pretender himself would shortly 
come over to head his own forces. The earl, in consequence 
of this promise, soon found himself at the head of ten thousand 
men, well armed and provided. The Duke of Argyle, ap- 
prized of his intentions, and at any rate willing to prove his 
attachment to the present government, resolved to give him 
battle in the neighbourhood of Dumblaih, though his forces 
did not amount to half the number of the enemy. After an 
engagement which continued several hours, in the evening 
both sides drew off, and both sides claimed the victory. Though 
the possession of the field was kept by nt?ither, yet certainly all 
the honour and all the advantages of the day. belonged to the 
Duke of Argyle. It was sufficient for him to have interrupted 
the progress of the enemy ; for, in their circumstances, delay 
was defeat. The Earl of Mar, soon found his disappointments 
and his losses increase. The castle of Inverness, of which he 
was in possession, was delivered up to the king by Lord Lovat, 
who had hitherto professed to act in the interest of the pre- 
tender. The Marquis of Tullibardine forsook the earl, in order 
to defend his own part of the country ; and many of the clans, 
seeing no likelihood of coming soon to a second engagement, 
returned quietly home; for an irregular army is much easier 
led to battle, than induced to bear the fatigues of a cam* 
paign. 
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In the mean time, the rebellion was still more unsuccessfully 
prosecute4 in England. From the time the pretender had 
undertaken this wild project at Paris, in which the Duke of 
Onpond and Lord Bolingbroke were engaged, Lord Stair, the 
English ambassador there, had penetrated all his deigns, and 
^nt ffuthful accounts of all his measures, and all his adherents, 
to the ministry at home. Upon the first rumour, therefore, of 
an insurrection, they imprisoned several lords and gentlemen, 
pf whom they had a suspicion. The Earls of Home, Wintown, 
Kinnoul, and others, were committed to the castle of Edin- 
burgh. The king obtained leave from the lower house to seize 
Sir William Wyndham, Sir John Pa.ckington, Harvey Combe, 
and others. The Lords Lansdown and Duplin were taken into 
custody. Sir William Wyndham's father-in-law, the Duke of 
Somerset, offered to become bound for his appearance; but his 
surety was refused. 

All these precautions were not able to stop the insurrection 
in the western counties, where it was already begun. However, 
all their preparations were weak and ill-conducted ; eyery mea- 
sure was betrayed to government as soon as projected, and many 
revolts repressed in the very outset. The university of Oxfoid 
was treated with great severity on this occasion. Major-general 
Pepper, with a strong detachment of dragoons, took possession 
of the city at day-break, declaring that he would instantly shoot 
any of the students who should presume to appear without the 
limits of their respective colleges. The insurrection in the 
northern counties came to greater maturity. In the month of 
October, the Earl of Dcrwcntwater and Mr. Forster took the 
^^ pi field with a body of horse ; and, being joined by some 
1T15. J gentlemen from the borders of Scotland, proclaimed 
the pretender. The first attempt was to seize upon Newcastle, 
in which they had many friends; but they found the gates 
shut against them, and were obliged to retire to Hexham. To 
oppose these. General Carpenter was detached by government, 
-with a body of nine hundred men, and an engagement was 
hourly expected. The rebels had proceeded, by the way of 
Kendal and Lancaster, to Preston, of which place they took 
possession without any resistance. But this was the last stage of 
their ill-advised incursion; for General Wills, at the head of 
seven thousand men, came up to the town to attack them, and 
from his activity there was no escaping. They now, therefore, 
began to raise barricadoes, and to put the place in a posture 
of defence, repulsing the first attack of the royal army with 
buccess. Next day, however. Wills was reinforced by Car- 
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pcnter, and the town was invested on all sides. In this de- 
plorable situation, to which they were reduced by their own 
rashness, Forster hoped to capitulate with the general, and ac- 
cordingly sent Colonel Oxburgh, who had been taken prisoner, 
with a trumpeter, to propose a capitulation. This, however. 
Wills refused, alledging that he would not treat with rebels, 
and that the only favour they had to expe^ct was to be spared 
from immediate slaughter. These were hard terms, but no 
better could be obtained. They accordingly laid down their 
arms, and were put under a strong guard : all the noblemen 
and leaders were secured, and a few of their officers tried for 
deserting from the royal army, and shot by order of a court- 
martial. The common men were imprisoned at Chester and 
Liverpool ; the noblemen and considerable officers were sent to 
London, and led through the streets, pinioned and bound 
together, to intimidate their party. 

The pretender might by this time have been convinced of 
the vanity of his expectations, in supposing that the whole 
country would rise up in his cause. His affairs were actually 
desperate ; yet, with his usual infatuation, he resolved to hazard 
his person among his friends in Scotland, at a time when 
such a measure was too late for success. . Passing, therefore, 
through France in disguise, and embarking in a small vessel tft 
Dunkirk, he arrived, after a voyage of a few days,- on the coast 
of Scotland, with only six gentlemen in his train. He passed 
unknown -through Aberdeen to Feterosso, where he was met by 
the Earl of Mar, and about thirty noblemen and gentlemen 
of the first quality. There he was solemnly proclaimed. 
His declaration, dated atCommercy, was printed and dispersed. 
He wont from thence to Dundee, where he made a public entry, 
and in two days more he arrived at Scone, where he intended 
to hav(r the ceremony of his coronation performed^ He or- 
dered thanksgivings to be made for his safe arrival ; he enjoined 
the ministers to pray for him in their churches ; and, without 
the smallest share of power, went through the ceremonies of 
royalty, which threw an air of ridicule on all his conduct* 
Having thus spent some time in unimportant parade, he 
resolved to abandon the enterprise with the same levity with 
xvhich it was undertaken. Having made a speech to his 
grand council, he informed them of his want of money, arms, 
«nd ammunition, for undertakiiig a campaign, and therefore 
deplored that he was compelled to leave them. He once more 
embarked on board a small French ship that lay in the harbour 
of Montrose, accompanied by several lords, his adherents, and 
in five days arrived at Gravelincs. 
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- In this manner ended a rebellion, which nothing but imbe- 
cility could project, and nothing but rashness could support. 
But though the enemy was no more, the fury of the victors did 
not seem in the least to abate with success. The law was now . 
put in force with all its terrors; and the prisons of London I 
were crowded with those deluded wretches, whom the ministry 
seemed resolved not to pardon. 

The commons, in their address to the crown, declared they 
would prosecute in the most rigorous manner tlie authors of 
the late rebellion. In consequence of which, the £arb of Der- 
wentwater, Nithisdale, Camwath, and Wintown, the Lords 
Widdrington, Kenmuir, and Nairne, were impeached, and, 
upon pleading guilty, all but Lord Wintown received sentence 
of death. No entreaties could soften the ministry to spare 
these unhappy men. 

Orders were dispatched for executing the Lords Derwent- 
"water, Nithisdale, and Kenmuir, immediately ; the rest were 
respited to a farther time. Nithisdale, however, had the good 
fortune to escape in woman's clothes, which were brought him 
by his mother the night before he was to have been executed. 
Derwentwatcr and Kenmuir were brought to the scaffold, on 
Tower-hill, at the time appointed. Both underwent their seit- 
tence with calm intrepidity, pitied by all, and seemingly less 
moved themselves than those who beheld them. 

In the beginning of April, commissioners for trying the 
rebels met in the court of common pleas, when bills were 
found against Mr. Forster, Mr. Mackintosh, and twenty of their 
confederates. 

Forster escaped from Newgate, and reached the Continent 
in safety; the rest pleaded not guilty. Pitts, the keeper 
of Newgate, being suspected of having connived at Forster's 
-escape, was tried for his life, but acquitted. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing this. Mackintosh and several other prisoners broke from 
Newgate, after having miistered the keeper and turnkey, and 
disarmed the sentinel. The court proceeded to the trial of 
those that remained : four or five were hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, at Tyburn ; two-and- twenty were executed at Pres- 
ton and Manchester; and about a thousand prisoners expe* 
rienced the king's mercy, if such it might be called, to be 
transported to North America. 

A rupture with Spain, which ensued some time after, served 
once more to raise the declining expectations of the pretender 
and his adherents. It was hoped that, by the assistance of 
pardinal Alberoni, the Spanish minister, a new insurrection 
" '-fit be excited in E.n§|Laii4% T\i^ liuka oC Ormond was the 
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person fixed upon to conduct this expedition ; and he obtained 
from the Spanish court a fleet often ships of war and transports^ 
having on board six thousand regular troops, with arms for 
twelve thousand more. But fortune was still as unfavourable 
as ever. Having set sail, and proceeded as far as Cape Finis^ 
terre, he was encountered by a violent storm, which disabled 
his fleet, and frustrated the expedition. This misfortune, 
together with the bad success of the Spanish arms in Sicily, 
and other parts of Europe, induced Philip to wish for peace; 
and he at last consented to sign the quadruple alliance. This 
was at that time thought an immense acquisition; but England, 
though she procured the ratification, had no share in the advan- 
tage of the treaty. 

A. D. \ It was about this time that one John Law, a Scotsi- 
*7^* J man, had cheated France by erecting a company und^ 
the name of the Mississippi ; which promised that deluded 
people great wealth, but which ended in involving the French 
nation in great distress. It was now that the people of England 
were deceived by a project entirely similar, which is remem- 
bered by the name of the South-sea scheme, and which was felt 
long after by thousands. To explain this as concisely as 
possible, it is to be observed that ever since the revolution 
under King William, the government not having had sufficient 
sup))lies granted by parliament, or what was granted requiring 
time to be collected, they were obliged to borrow money from 
several different companies of merchants, and, among the rest, 
from that company which traded to the South-seas. The South- 
sea company having made up their debt to the government 
ten millions, instead of six hundred thousand pounds, whick 
they usually received as interest, were satisfied with ^ve hun- 
dred thousand. 

It was in this situation of things that one Blount, who had 
been bred a scrivener, and was possessed of all the cunning and 
plausibility requisite for such an undertaking, proposed to the 
•ministry, in the name of the South-sea company, to buy up all 
the debts of the different companies of merchants, and thus to 
become the sole creditor of the state. The terms he offered to 
government were extremely advantageous. The South-sea com^ 
pany was to redeem the debts of the nation out of the hands of 
■the private proprietors, who were creditors to the government, 
upon whatever terms they could agree on ; and for the interest 
of this money, which, they had thus redeemed 'and taken into 
•tlicir own hands, they would be contented to be allowed by 
government, for six years, five percent^ thrn thnintWtiH ilMiM 
X 3 . ^^^ 
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be reduced to four per cent., and should at any time be redeem* jj 
able by parliament. But now came the part of the scheme big ! 
^ith fraud and ruin : as the directors of the South-sea com- I 
pany could not of themselves be supposed to possess money I 
.sufficient to buy. up the debts of the nation, they were em- 
powered to raise it by opening a subscription to a scheme for 
.trading in the South-seas, from which commerce immense 
jideal advantages were promised by the cunning directors, and 
still greater expected by the rapacious ciedulity of the people. 
All persons, therefore, who were creditors to government, were 
invited to come in, and exchange their stocks for that of the 
South-sea company. 

The directors' books were no sooner opened for the first sub- 
scription, but crowds came to make the exchange of their 
'Other stock for South-sea stock. The delusion was artfully 
continued and spread. Subscriptions in a very few days sold 
•for double the price they had been bought at. The scheme 
succeeded even beyond the projector's hopes, and the whok 
nation was infected with a spirit of avaricious enterprise. Tbe 
infatuation prevailed ; the stock increased to a surprising de- 
gree, and to near ten times the value of what it was first sub- 
scribed for. 

After a few months, however, the people awaked from their 
dream of riches, and found that all the advantages they expected 
were merely imaginary, while thousands of families were involv- 
ed in one common ruin. 

The principal delinquents were punished by parliament with 
a forfeiture of all such possessions and estates as they had ac- 
quired during the continuance of this popular frenzy ; and some 
care also was taken to redress the sufferers. 

The discontents occasioned by these public calamities, once 
more gave the disaffected party hopes of succeeding. But in all 
their councils they were weak, divided, and wavering. 

The first person who was seized upon suspicion was Francis 
Atterbury, bishop of Rochester, a prelate long obnoxious to 
the present government, and possessed of abilities to render 
him formidable to any ministry he opposed. His papers were 
seized, and he himself confined to the Tower. Soon after the 
Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Orrery, the Lords North and 
Grey, and some others of inferior rank, were arrested and im- 
prisoned. Of all these, however, only the bishop, who was 
banished, and one Mr. Layer, who was hanged at Tyburn, felt 
the severity of govenmient; the proofs against the rest amount- 
ing to no convictivc evidence. 
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The commons, about this time, finding many abuses had crept 
into the court of chancery, which either impeded justice or 
rendered it venal, they resolved to impeach the chancellor, 
Thomas Earl of Macclesfield, at the bar of the house of lords, 
for high crimes and misdemeanors. This was one of the most 
laborious and best contested trials in the annals of England. 
The trial lasted twenty days. The carl proved that the sums 
he had received for the sale of places in chancery, had been 
usually received by former lord chancellors; and reason told 
that such receipts were contrary to strict justice. Equity, 
therefore, prevailed above precedent ; the earl was convicted of 
fraudulent practices, and condemned to a fine of thirty thousand 
^ pounds, with imprisonment until the sum should be paid, which 
was accordingly discharged in about six weeks after. 

In this manner the corruption, venality, and avarice of the 
times had increased with the riches and luxury of the nation. 
Commerce introduced fraud, and wealth introduced prodigality. 

it must be owned that the parliament made some new ef- 
forts to check the progress of vice and immorality, which now 
began to be diffused through every rank of life. But they were 
supported neither by the co-operation of the ministry, nor the 
voice of the people. 

It was now two years since the king had visited his electoral 
dominions of Hanover. He therefore, soon after the breaking 
A.D.X up of the parliament, prepared for a journey thither. 
iT«r. J Having appointed a regency in his absence, he embark- 
ed for Holland, and lay, upon his landing, at a little town 
called Voet. Next day he proceeded on his journey, and in two 
days more, between ten and eleven at night, arrived at Delden, 
to all appearance in perfect health. He supped there very 
heartily, and continued his progress early the next morning, but, 
between eight find nine, ordered his C6ach to stop. It being per- 
ceived that one of his hands lay motionless. Monsieur Fabrice, 
who had formerly been servant to the King of Sweden, and 
who now attended King George, attempted to quicken the 
circulation, by chafing it between his hands. As this had no 
effect, the surgeon, who followed on horseback, was called, and 
he also rubbed it with spirits. Soon after the king's tongue be- 
gan to swell, and he had just strength to bid them hasten to 
Osnaburgh. Then falling insensibly into Fabrice't arms, he 
never recovered, but expired about eleven o'clock the next 
morning, in the sixty-eighth year of bis age, and the thirteenth 
of his rrign. 
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UPON the death of George the Firet, his sob, George the 
Second, came to ihe crown ; a man of inferior abilities 
to the late king, and strongly biassed with a partiality to hit 
dominions on the Continent. The chief person, and he who 
shortly aftfT engrossed the greatest share of power under him, 
was Sir Robert Walpole, who had risen from low beginnings, 
through two successive reigns, into great estimation. He was 
considered as a martyr to his cause, in the reign of Queen Anne; 
and, when the tory party could no longer oppress him, he siill 
preserved that hatred against them with which he set out. To 
defend (he declining prosogative of the crown, might perhaps 
have been the first object of his attention ; but soon after, those 
very measures, by which he pretended to secure it, proved the 
moat effectual means to lessen it. By corrupting the house 
of commons, he increased their riches, and iheir power; and 
they were not averse to voting away those millions which he 
permitted them so liberally to share. As such a tendency in 
him nalnrftUy produced opposition, he was possessed of a most 
phlegmatic insensibility to reproach, and a calm dispassionate 
manner of reasoning upon such topics as he desired should he 
believed. His discourse was fluent, but without dignity; and 
his manner convincing, from its apparent want of art. - 
The Spaniards were the fint oation who shewed the futility 
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of the treaties of the former reign to bind, when any advantage 
was to be procured by infraction. The people of our West India 
islands had long carried on an illicit trade with the subjects of 
Spain upon the Continent ; but, whenever detected, were rigor- 
ously punished, and their cargoes confiscated to the crown. In 
this temerity of adventure on the one hand, and the vigilance of 
pursuit and punishment on the other, it must often have hap- 
pened that the innocent must suffer with the guilty ; and many 
complaints were made, perhaps founded in justice, that the 
English merchants were plundered by the Spanish king's vessels, 
upon the southern coasts of America, as if they had been pirates. 

The English ministry, unwilling to credit every report which 
was inflamed by resentment or urged by avarice, expected to 
Tc^medy the evils complained of by their favourite system of 
treaty, and in the mean time promised the nation redress. At 
length, however, the complaints became more general, and the 
merchants remonstrated by petition to the house of commons, 
.who entered into a deliberation on the subject. They examined 
the evidence of several who had been unjustly seized and 
treated with great cruelty. One man, the master of a trading 
vessel, had been used by the Spaniards in a most shocking 
manner ; he gave in his evidence with great precision, inform- 
ed the house of the manner they had plundered and stripped 
him, of their cutting off his ears, and their preparing to put him 
to death. " I then looked up," cried he, ** to my God for 
pardon, and to my country for revenge." 

These accounts raised a flame among the people, which it 
was neither the minister's interest, nor perhaps that of the nation, 
to indulge : new negotiations were set on foot, and new media- 
tors offered their interposition. A treaty was signed at Vienna, 
between the emperor, the King of Great Britain, and the King 
of Spain, which settled the peace of Europe upon its former 
footing, and put off the threatening war for a time. By tliis 
treaty tlie King of England conceived hopes that all war would 
be at an end. Don Carlos, upon the death of the Duke of 
of Parma, was, by the assistance of an English fleet, put in 
peaceable possession of Parma and Placentia; while six thousand 
Spaniards were quietly admitted and quartered in the duchy of 
Tuscany, to secure for him the reversion of that dukedom. 

An interval of profound peace succeeded, in which scarce 
any events happened that deserve the remembrance of an histo* 
rian; except in the British parliament, where the disputes 
between the court and country party were carried oa with 
unceasing animosity. 
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A society of men in this interested age of seeming benevt^ 
Icnce, had united themselves into a company, by the named 
A. D. \ the Charitable Corporation ; and their professed inten- 
1731. J tion was to lend money, at legal interest, to the poor 
upon small pledges, and to persons of higher rank upon propei 
security. Their capital was at first limited to thirty thousui 
pounds, hut they afterwards increased it to six hundred thov- 
sand. This money was supplied by subscription, and the can 
of conducting the capital was intrusted to a proper number of 
directors. This company having continued for more thu 
twenty years, the cashier, George Robinson, member for Mar- 
low, and the warehouse-keeper, John Thompson, disappeared 
in one day. Five hundred thousand pounds of capital was 
found to be sunk and embezzled, by means which the proprie- 
tors could not discover. They therefore, in a petition, repre- 
sented to the house the manner in which they had been de- 
frauded, and the distress to which many of the petitioners were 
reduced. A secret committee being appointed to examine iato 
this grievance, a most iniquitous scene of fraud was soon disco* 
vered, which had been carried on by Robinson and Thompson, 
in concert with some of the directors, for embezzling the 
capital and cheating the proprietors. Many persons of rank 
and quality were concerned in this infamous conspiracy; and 
even some of the first characters in the nation did not escape 
censure. A spirit of avarice and rapacity infected every rank 
of life about this time ; no less than six members of parliament 
were expelled for the most sordid acts of knavery. Sir Robert 
Sutton, Sir Archibald Grant, and George Robinson, for their 
frauds in the management of the Charitable Corporation scheme; 
Dennis Bond, and Serjeant Burch, for a fraudulent sale of the 
late unfortunate Earl of Derwentwater's large estate ; and lastly, 
John Ward, of Hackney, for forgery. Luxury had given 
birth to prodigality, and that was the parent of the meanest 
arts of peculation. It was asserted in the house of lords, at 
that time, that not one shilling of the forfeited estates was ever 
applied to the service of the public, but became the reward of 
fraud and venality. 

^. p 1 A scheme, set on foot by Sir Robert Walpole, soon 

1732. ./ after engrossed the attention of the public, which was 
to ^K a general excise. The minister introduced it into the 
house, by going into a detail of the frauds practised by the fac- 
tors in London, who were employed by the American planters 
in selling their tobacco. To prevent these frauds, he pro- 
posed that, instead of having the customs levied in the usual 
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9ianner upon tobacco, all hereafter to be imported should be 
Lodged in warehouses appointed for that purpose by the officers 
:>f the crown ; that it should from thence be sold, upon paying 
tjic duty of four-pence a pound, when the proprietor found a 
purchaser. This proposal raised a violent ferment, not less 
within doors than without. It was asserted that it would ex-* 
pose the factors to such hardships, that they would not be able 
to continue their trade, and that such a scheme would not even 
prevent the frauds complained of. It was added, that a num- 
ber of additional excisemen and warehouse-keepers would thus 
be employed, which would at once render the ministry formi- 
dable, and the people dependent. Such were the arguments 
made use of to stir up the citizens to oppose this law ; argu- 
ments rather specious than solid, since, with all its disadvan- 
tages, the tax upon tobacco would thus be more safely and ex- 
peditiously collected, and the avenues to nun^berless frauds 
would be shut up. The people, however, were raised into such 
a ferment, that the parliament-house was surrounded with 
multitudes who intimidated the ministry, and compelled them 
to dix)p the design. The miscarriage of the bill was celebrated 
with public rejoicings in London and Westminster, and the 
minister was burned in effigy by the populace of London. 

Ever since the peace of Utrecht, the Spaniards in America 
had insulted and distressed the commerce of Great Britain, 
and the British merchants had attempted to carry on an illicit 
trade in their dominions. A right which the English merchants 
claimed by treaty, of cutting logwood in the bay of Cam- • 
peachy, gave them frequent opportunities of pushing in con- 
traband commodities upon the Continent; so that to suppress 
the evil, the Spaniards were resolved to annihilate the claim. 
The liberty of cutting logwood had often been acknowledged, 
but never clearly ascertained ; in all former treaties it was con- 
sidered as an object of too little importance to make a separate 
article in any negotiation. The Spanish vessels appointed for 
protecting the coast,. continued their severities upon the English; 
many of the subjects of Britain were sent to dig in the mines 
of Potosi, and deprived of all means of conveying their com- 
plaints to those who might send them redress. One remon- 
strance followed another to the court of Madrid of this viola-" 
tion of treaty ; but the only answers given, were promises of 
inquiry, which produced no reformation. Our merchants 
complained loudly of those outrages, but the minister vainly 
expected from negotiations that redress which was only to be 
obtained by arms. 
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The fears discovered by the court of Great Britain smd 
only to increase the insolence of the enemy ; and their guard* 
ships continued to seize not only all the guilty, but the innocent, 
whom they found sailing along the Spanish main. At test, 
however, the complaints of the English merchants were lod 
enough to interest the house of commons; their letters and n» 
morials were produced, and their grievances enforced by cound 
at the bar of the house. It was soon found, that the moixy 
which Spain had agreed to pay to the court of Great Britn 
was withheld, and no reason assigned for the delay. The raii» 
ter, therefore, to gratify the general ardour, and to atone for his 
former deficiencies, assured the house that he would put the 
nation in a condition for war. Soon after, letters of reprisab 
were granted against the Spaniards; and this being on botii 
sides considered as an actual commencement of hostilities, both 
diligently set forward their armaments by sea and land. In 
this threatening situation, the French minister at the Hague 
declared that his master was obliged by treaty to assist the King 
of Spain ; so that the alliances, which but twenty years before 
had taken place, were now quite reversed. At that time, France 
and England were combined against Spain — at present, France 
and Spain were united against England: such little hopes 
can statesmen place upon the firmest treaties, where there is no 
superior power to compel the observance. 

A rupture between England and Spain being now become 
unavoidable, the people, who had long clamoured for war, 
.began to feel uncommon alacrity at its approach; and the 
ministry, finding it inevitable, began to be as earnest in pnv 
A. D.\ paration. Orders were issued for augmenting the land 
W9' J forces, and raising a body of marines. War was de- 
clared with proper solemnity ; and soon after two rich Spanish 
prizes were taken in the Mediterranean. Admiral Vernon, a 
man of more courage than experience — of more confidence than 
skill, was sent commander of a fleet into the West Indies, to 
distress the enemy in that part of the globe. He had asserted 
in the house of commons, that Porto Bello, a fort and harbour 
in South America, could be easily destroyed, and that he him- 
self would undertake to reduce it with six ships only. A pro- 
ject which appeared so wild and impossible was ridiculed by 
the ministry ; but as he still insisted upon the proposal, they 
complied with his request, hoping that his want of success 
might repress the confidence of his party. In this, however, 
they were disappointed; for with six ships only he attacked 
and demolished all the fortifications of the place, and came 
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away ^ctorious, with scarce the loss of a man. This victory 
was magnified at home in all the strains of panegyric, and the 
triumph was far superior to the value of the conquest. 

While vigorous preparations were making in other depart* 
mcnts, a .squadron of ships was equipped for distressing the 
enemy in the South-seas, the command of which was given to 
Commodore Anson. This fleet was destined to sail through 
the streights of Magellan, and steering northwards along the 
coasts of Chili and Peru, to co-operate occasionally with Ad-^* 
miral Vernon across the isthmus of Darien. The delays and 
mistakes of the ministry frustrated that part of the scheme, 
which was originally well laid. When it was too late in the 
season, the commodore set out with five ships of the line, a 
frigate, and two store-ships, with about fourteen hundred men. 
Having reached the coast of Brazil, he refreshed his men for 
some time on the island of St. Catherine, a spot that enjoys all 
tlie fruitfulncss and verdure of the luxurious tropical climate. 
From thence he steered his course into the cold and tempestuous 
regions of the South ; and in about five months after, meeting 
a terrible tempest, he doubled Cape Horn. By this tim« 
his fleet was dispersed, and his crew deplorably disabled with 
the scurvy; so that with much difficulty he gained the de- 
lightful island of Juan Fernandez. There he was joined by 
one ship, and a vessel of seven guns. From thence advanc- 
ing northward, he landed on the coast of Chili, and attacked 
the dty of Paita by night. In this bold attempt he made no 
use cf his shipping, nor even disembarked all his men; a few 
soldiers, favoured by darkness, sufficed to fill the whole town 
with terror and confusion. Tlic governor of the garrison and 
the inhabitants fled on all sides : accustomed to be severe, they 
expected severity. In the mean time, a small body of the 
English kept possession of the town for three days, stripping it 
of all the treasures and merchandise to a considerable amount, 
and then setting it on fire. . 

■ Soon after this small squadron advanced as far as Panama, 
situated on the isthmus of Darien, on the western side of the 
great American continent. The commodore now placed all 
his hopes in taking one of those valuable Spanish ships which 
trade from the Philippine Islands to Mexico. Not above 
one or two at the most of these immensely rich ships went 
from one continent to the other in a year; they were there- 
fore very large, in order to carry a sufficiency of treasure, and 
proportiouably strong to defend it. In hopes of meeting with 
one of the^, the commodore, with his little fleet, tiavened 

T 



Having Bcccrdingly taktn some Dutch and Indian at 
board, he agun steered towanls America; and at leng 
various toils, discovered the Spanish galleon be had 
and ardently expected. This vessel was built as well 
purposes of war aa of merchandise: it mounted aixt 
and five hundred men; while the crew of the commoi 
mot amount to half that number. However, the vied 
on the side of the English ; and they returned home wi 
valuable priee, which was estimated at three hundred a 
leen thousand pounds sterling ; while the difierent i 
ibat had been made before, amounted to as much more, 
after a voyage of three years, conducted with astcmish 
lererance and intrepidity, the public sustained the It 
noble fleet; but a few individuals became possessed of ii 
riches. 

' In the mean time, the English conducted other opi 
agunst the enemy with amaiing activity. When Ar 
out, it was with a design of acting a subordinate part b 
midable armament designed for the coasts of New Spai 
listing of twenty-nine ships of the line, and almost ai 
number of Irigates, furnished with ell kinds of warlike 
near fifteen thousatid seamen, and as many land forces. 
was h fleet more completely equipped, nor ever bad I 
tion more sanguine hopes of success. Lord Cathcart t 
point^ to command the land forces ; but he dying on t 
sage, tlie command devolved upon General Weotwortb, 
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the Spaniards deserted the forts, which, if possessed of courage, 
they might have defended with success. The troops, upon 
gaining this advantage, were advanced a good deal nearer the 
city ; but there they met a much greater opposition than they 
had expected. It was found, or at least asserted, that the 
fleet could not lie near enough to batter the town, and that 
nothing remained but to attempt one of the forts by scaling^ 
The leaders of the fleet and the army began mutually to ac- 
cuse each other, each asserting the probability of what the 
other denied. At length Wcntworth, stimulated by the ad- 
miral's reproach, resolved to try the dangerous experiment, and 
ordered that fort St. Lazare should be attempte^l by scalade« 
Nothing could be more unfortunate than this undertaking; 
the forces marching up to the attack, the guides were slain, 
and they mistook their way. Instead of attempting the weak- 
est part of the fort, they advanced to where it was strongest, 
and where they were exposed to the flre of the town. Colonel 
Grant, who commanded the grenadiers, was killed in the ban- 
ning. Soon after, it was found that their scaling ladders were 
too short ; the officers were perplexed for want of orders, and 
the troops stood exposed to the whole fire of the enemy, without 
knowing how to proceed. After bearing a dreadful flre for 
some hours with great intrepidity, they at length retreated, 
leaving six hundred men dead on the spot. The terrors of th^ 
climate soon began to be more dreaded than those of war : thQ 
rainy season cam^ on with such violence, that it was impossible 
for the troops to continue encamped ; and the mortality of the 
season now began to attack them in all its frightful varieties. 
To these calamities, sufficient to quell any enterprise, was added 
tlie dissension between the land and sea commanders, who 
blamed each other for every failure, and became frantic with 
mutual recrimination. They only, therefore, at last, could be 
brought to agree in one mortifying measure, which waa to re- 
embark the troops, and withdraw them as quick as possible from 
this scene of slaughter and contagion. 

This &tal miscarriage, which tarnished the British glory, was 
no sooner known in England than the kingdom was filled with 
murmurs and discontent. The loudest burst of indign)atioi| 
was directed at the minister ; and they who once praiKd him 
for successes he did not merit, condemned him now for a Culure 
of which he was ^iltlcss. 

• < The minister finding the indipiatibnof the house of commons 
A.D.1- 4 turned against him, tned eveiy tA to break that coiv 
V(^'S iUteniey which he iaew^ki had wtsfenifllite 
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The resentment of the people had been raised agaimt him {e ] 
an extravagant height) and their leaders taught them to expect I 
very signal justice on their supposed oppressor. At length, find- 
ing his post untenable, he declared he would never ait more ii 
that house. The next day, the king adjourned both- booses of par 
liament for a few days; and, in the interim, Sii* Robert Wslpole 
was created Earl of Orford, and resigned all his empioymetts. 

But the pleasure of his defeat was but of short duratjon; k 
soon appeared that thofie who declared most loudly for tbe 
liberty of the people, had adopted new measures with their new 
employments. The new converts were branded as berrayen 
of the interests of their country ; but particularly the nsoA- 
ment of the people fell upon Puiteney, Earl of B^th, who had 
long declaimed against that very conduct he now seemed earnest 
to pursue. He had ;been the idol of the people, and con- 
sidered as one of the most illustrious champions that had eivr 
defended the cause of freedom ; but allured, peshaps, with the 
hope of governing ii\ Walpole's place, he was contented to give 
up his popularity for ambition. The king, however, treated 
him with that neglect which he merited ; he was laid aside for 
life, and continued a wretched survivor of all bis former im- 
portance. 

The emperor dying in the year 1 740, the French began to 
think this a favourable opportunity for exerting their arobitioo 
once more. Regardless of treaties, particularly that called the 
Pragmatic Sanction, by which the reversion of all the later em* 
peror's dominions was settled upon his daughter, they caused 
the Elector of Bavaria to be crowned emperor. Thus the Queen 
of Hungary, daughter of Charles the Sixth, descended from aa 
illustrious line of emperors, saw herself stripped of her inherit- 
ance^ and left for a whole year deserted by all Europe, and 
without any hopes of succour. She had scarce clewed her 
father's eyes when she lost Silesia, by an irruption of tbe 
young King of Prussia, who seized the opportunity of her de- 
fenceless state to renew his ancient pretensions to that province, 
of which it must be owned his ancestors had been unjustly .de- 
prived. France, Saxony, and Bavaria, xittackcd the rest of 
her dominions ; England was the only ally that seemed willing 
to espouse her helpless condition. Sardinia and Holland soon 
after came to her assistance, and, last of all, Russia acceded to 
the union in her favour. 

It may now be demanded, what cause firitain had to inter- 
meddle in these continental schemes. It. can only bp an- 
swered, that the interssts of Hanover, and the security of that 
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elc<;torate, depended upon the nicely balancing the different 
interests of the empire; and the English ministry were willing 
to gratify the king. 

Accordingly, the king sent a body of English forces into the 
Netherlands, which he had augmented by sixteen thousand 
Hanoverians, to make a diversion upon the dominions of 
France, in the Queen of Hungar/s favour ; and by the assist- 
ancc of these, the Queen of Hungary soon began to turn the 
scale of victory on her side. The French were driven out of 
Bohemia. Her general, Prince Charles, at the head of a large 
army, invaded the dominions of Bavaria. Her rival, the nomi* 
nal emperor, was obliged to fly before her; and being aban- 
doned by his allies, and stripped of even his hereditary domi- 
nions, retired ta Frankfort, where he lived in obscurity. 

The French, in order to prevent the junction of the Austrian 
A. D. \ ^^^ British forces, assembled an army of sixty thousand 
iT45« f men on the river Mayne, under the command of Mar- 
thai Noailles, who posted his troops upon the east side of that 
river. The British forces, to the number of forty thousand j 
pushed forward, on the other side, into a country where they 
found themselves entirely destitute of provisions, the French 
haviiig cut off all means of their being supplied. The King of 
England arrived at the camp while his army was in this deplor- 
able situation ; wherefore he resolved to penetrate forwand to 
join twelve thousand Hanoverians and Hessians, who had reached 
Hanau. With this view he decamped ; but, before his army 
had reached three leagues, he found the enemy had enclosed 
him on every side, near a village called Dettingen. 

Nothing now presented but the most mortifying prospects : if 
he fought the enemy, it must be at the greatest disadvantage ; 
if he continued inactive, there was a certainty of being starved ; 
and a retreat for all was impossible. The impetuosity of the 
French troops saved his whole army. They passed a defile, 
which they should have been contented to guard ; and, under 
the command of the Duke of Gramont, their horse charged the 
English foot with great furv. They were received with intre- 
pidity and resolution ; so that they were obliged to give way, 
and repass the Mayne with precipitation, with the loss of above 
five thousand men. 

Meanwhile, the French went on with vigour on every side. 
They projected an invasion of England ; and Charles, the son 
of the old pixitendcr, departed from Rome, in the disguise of 
a Spanish courier, for Paris, where he had on audience of the 
French king. 
Y 3 
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The family had long been the dupes of France; but it was 
thought at present there were serious resolutions formed in tbdi 
favour. The troops destined for the expedition amounted to I 
fifteen thousand men ; preparations were made for embarkii^ . 
them at Dunkirk, and some of the nearest ports to England, I 
under the eye of the young pretender. The Duke de Roqoe I 
seuille, with twenty ships of the line, was to see thdm safel; 
landed in England; and the famous Count Saxe was to co» 
mand them when put on shore. But the whole project wm 
disconcerted by the appearance of Sir John Norris, wiiO| vitk 
• superior fleet, made up to attack them. The French fleet nu 
thus obliged to put back ; a very hard gale of wind damaged 
their transports beyond redress ; and the French^ now frustr^ 
in their scheme of a sudden descent, thought fit openly to 
declare war. 

The French, therefore, entered upon the war with great 
alacrity. They besieged Fribourg, and, in the beginning of tk 
succeeding campaign, invested the strong city of Toumay. Al- 
though the allies were inferior in number, and although com- 
manded by the Duke of Cumberland, yet they resolved, if pos- 
sible, to save this city by hazarding a battle. They accordingly 
marched against the enemy, and took post in sight of th!t 
French, who were encamped on an eminence, the village of St 
Antoine on the right, a wood on the left, and the town of 
Fontcnoy before them. This advantageous situation did not 
repress the ardour of the English, who began the attack at 
two o'clock in the morning, and, pressing forward, bore down all 
opposition. They were for near an hour victorious, and 
confident of success; while Saxe, a soldier of fortune, who 
commanded the French army, was at that time sick of the 
same disorder of which he afterwards died. However, he was 
carried about to all the posts in a litter, and assured his attrn- 
dants that, notwithstanding all unfavourable appearances, the 
day was his own. A column of the English, without any com- 
mand, but by mere mechanical courage, had advanced upon the 
enemy's lines, which opening, formed an avenue on each side to 
receive them. It was then that the French artillery on the 
three sides began to play on this forlorn body^ which, thou^ 
they continued for a long time unshaken, were obliged at last 
to retreat about three in the afternoon. This was one of the 
most bloody battles that had been fought in this age : the allies 
left on the field of battle near twelve thousand men; and the 
French bought their victory with nc^ an equal number of 
filain. 
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This blow, by which Toumay was taken by the French, gave 
them such a manifest superiority all the rest of the campaign, 
that they kept thc*fruits of their victory during the whole con- 
tinuance of the war. 

A. D. 1 But though bad success attended the British arms 

1745. J jjy ijy^j hqJ g^jj^ ygj^ jjjgsQ feeing dlstant evils, the 

English seemed only to complain from honourable motives, and 
murmured at distresses of which they had but a very remote 
prospect. A civil war was now going to be kindled in their 
own dominions, which mixed terrors \\ith their complaints; 
and which, while it increased their perplexities, only cemented 
their union. 

It was at this period that the son of the old pretender re* 
solved to make an effort for gaining the British crown. Charles 
Edward, the adventurer in question, had been bred in a luxu-> 
rious court, without partaking of its effeminacy. He was en- 
terprising and ambitious; but, either from inexperience or 
natural inability, utterly unequal to the bold undertaking. He 
was long flattered by the rash, the superstitious, and the needy ; 
he was taught to believe that the kingdom was ripe for a revolt, 
and that it could no longer bear £c immense load of taxes 
with which it was burdened. 

Being now, therefore, furnished with some money, and with 
still larger promises from France, who fanned his ambition, he 
embarked for Scotland on board a small frigate, accompanied 
by the Marquis of Tullibardine, Sir Tl^omas Sheridan, and a 
few other desperate adventurers. 

Thus, for the conquest of the whole British empire, he only 
brought with him seven officers, and arms for two thousand men. 

The boldness of this enterprise astonished all Europe. It 
awakened the fears of the pusillanimous, the ardour of the 
brave, and the pity of the wise. 

But by this time the young adventurer was arrived at Perth, 
where the unnecessary ceremony was performed of proclaiming 
his father King of Great Britain. From thence descending 
with his forces from the mountains, they seemed to gather as 
they went forward ; and advancing to Edinburgh, they entered 
that city without opposition. There again the pageantry of 
proclamatio^was performed ; and there he promised to dissolve 
die Union, mich was considered as one of the grievances of the 
country. However, the casUc of that city still held out, and 
he was unprovided with cannon to besiege it. 

In the mean time, Sir John Cope, who had panned the 
rebi^ls through the Highlands, bttt.Jiad declintd meetiDg them 
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tlircc divisions, supplied with some pieces of artillery, all 
manned and served. 

The battle began about one oVlock in the afternoon; the 
cannon of the king's army did dreadful execution among the 
rebels, while theirs was totally unserviceable. One of the great 
errors in all the pretender's warlike measures, was his subject- 
ing wild and undisciplined troops to the forms of artful war, 
and thus repressing their native ardour, from which alone he 
could hope for success. After they had been kept in their 
ranks, and withstood the English fire for some time, they at 
length became impatient for closer engagement; and about 
five hundred of them made an irruption upon the left wing of 
the enemy with their accustomed ferocity. The first line being 
disordered by this onset, two battalions advanced to support it, 
and galled the enemy with a terrible close discharge. At the 
same time the dragoons under Hawley, and the Argyleshire 
militia, pulling down a park-wall that guarded the fiank of the 
enemy, and which they had but feebly defended, fell in among 
them, sword in hand, with great slaughter. In less than thirty 
minutes they were totally routed, and the field covered with 
their wounded and slain, to the number of three thousand 
men. The French troops on the left did not fire a shot, but 
stood inactive during the engagement, and afterwards surren- 
dered themselves prisoners of war. An entire body of the clans 
marched off the field in order, while the rest werc routed with 
great slaughter, and their leaders obliged with reluctance to re- 
tire. Civil war is in itself terrible, but more so when heightened 
by unnecessary cruelty. How guilty soever an enemy may 
be, it is the duty of a brave soldier to remember that he is 
only to fight an opposer, and not a suppliant. The victory was 
in every respect decisive, and humanity to the conquered would 
have rendered it glorious. But little mercy was shewn here ; 
the conquerors were seen to refuse quarter to the wounded, the 
unarmed, and the defenceless ; some were slain who were only 
excited by curiosity to become spectators of the combat, and 
soldiers were seen to anticipate the base employment of the 
executioner. The duke, immediately after the action, ordered 
six-and-thirty deserters to be executed ; the conquerors spread 
terror wherever they came ; and, after a short space, the whole 
country round was one dreadful scene of plunder, slaughter, 
and desolation; justice was forgotten, and vengeance assumed 
the Bame. 

In this manner were blasted all the hopes and all the am* 
bition of the young adventurer; one short hour daprifM Mw.' 
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fiiends, as he had taken few sU'ps to be aveDged of bis former 
eiieinit.'s. 

Though an act of inilcmnity wae passed, thoee who bad an 
immfdiftte hand in thu king's dcalh were excepted. Crom- 
woll, IrL'ton, and Biadshaw, though d(^, were considered as 
proper ubjocts of rcscntmont; thtir bodies were dug from their 
graves, draggttl to the place of execution, and, after hanging 
sgme lime, buried under the gallows. Of the rest who sat ia 
judgment at tlic laic monarch's trial, some were dead, and some 
were thought worthy of pardon. Ten only, out of four-score, 
vfere devoted to iinraediate destruction. These were enthusiasti, 
who had all along actod-froin principle, and who, in the general 
spirit of rage excited against them, shewed a fortitude that 
might do honour to a better cause. 

This was the lime fur the king to have made himself indo- 
pendent of all parliaments; and it ia said that SouthamptoDj 
one of his ministers, had thought of procuring his master, 
from the commons, the grant of a revenue of two millions 
a year, which would have effectually rendered him absolute ; 
but in this his views were obstructed by the great Cla- 
rendon, who, though attached to the king, waa still more the 
friend of liberty and the laws. Charles, however, was no 
way interested in these opposite views of his ministers; he only 
desired money, in order to prosecute his pleasures; and, pro- 
i(idcd he had that, lie little regarded the manner in nhich it 
was oblainLd 

Hie continual e-dgenciea dro\e him constantly to meisurw 

no wa) suited to his inclination Among oihtrs was his mar- 

rni,i, ciltbraled at tl is lime, with Catharine, the Intania of 
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sag &ctioiis,'oppressed and alarmed by a succession of tymnnio, 
ttat thej could no longer suppress these emotions of delight, to 
bejiold their constitution restored, or rather, like a phoenix, ap- 
pearing more besatiful and vigorous from the ruins of its former 
conflagration. 

Fanaticism, with its long train of gloomy te iron, Hcd at the 
approach . of freedom ; the arts of society and peace began to 
return; and it bad been happy for the people if the arts of 
luxury had not entered in their train. 
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THEN Charles came to the throne he was thirty years of 
age, possessed of an agreeable petson, an elegant address, 
n engaging manner. His whole demeanor and behaviour 
was well calculated to support and increase popularity. Ac- 
customed, during his exile, to live cheerfully among his cour- 
tiere, be carried the same endearing familiarities to the throne; 
and, from the levity of his temper, no injuries were dreaded from 
his former resentments. But it was Boon found that all Ihesc 
advantages were merely superficial. His indolence and love 
of pleasure made him averse to all kinds of business; his 
familiarities were prostituted to the worst, as well as the best, 
^^his subjects; and he took no caru to reward his former 
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fnends, as he had taken few steps to be avenged of his former 
enemies* 

Though an act of indemnity was passed, those who had an 
immediate hand in the king's death were excepted. Crom- 
well, Ircton, and Bradshaw, though dead, were considered as 
proper objects of resentment; their bodies were dug from their 
graves, dragged to the place of execution, and, after hanging 
S'.ime time, buried under the gallows. Of the rest who sat in 
judgment at the late monarch's trial, some were dead, and some 
were thought worthy of pardon. Ten only, out of four-score, 
were devoted to immediate destruction. These were enthusiasts, 
who had all along acted- from principle, and who, in the general 
spirit of rage excited against them, shewed a fortitude that 
might do honour to a better cause. 

This was the time for the king to have made himself inde- 
pendent of all parliaments ; and it is said that Southampton^ 
one of his ministers, had thought of procuring his master, 
from the commons, the grant of a revenue of two millions 
a year, which would have effectually rendered him absolute; 
but in this his views were obstructed by the great Cla- 
rendon, wlio, though attached to the king, was still more the 
friend of liberty and the laws. Charles, however, was no 
way interested in these opposite views of his ministers; he only 
desired money, in order to prosecute bis pleasures; and, pro- 
vided he had that, he little regarded the manner in which it 
was obtained. 

His continual exigencies drove him constantly to measures 
no way suited to his inclination. Among others was his mar- 
riage, celebrated at this time, with Catharine, the Infanta of 
Portugal, who, though a virtuous princess, possessed, as it 
should seem, but few personal attractions. It was the portion 
of this princess that the needy monarch was enamoured of, 
which amounted to three hundred thousand pounds, together 
with the fortress of Tangier in Africa, and of Bombay in the 
East Indies. The Chancellor Clarendon, the Dukes of Ormond 
and Southampton, urged many reasons against this match, par- 
ticularly the likelihood of her never having ai\y children; but 
the king disregarded their advice, and the inauspicious marriage 
was celebrated accordingly. 

It was probably with a view of recruiting the supply for his 
pleasures, that he was induced to declare war against the 
Dutch, as the money appointed for that purpose would go 
through his hands. In this naval war, which continued to 
rage for some years with great fierceness, much blood wa* 
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spilt and great treasure -exhausted, until at last a treaty was 
concluded at Breda, by which the colony of New York was 
•ceded by the Dutch to the English, and considered as a most 
-valuable acquisition/ 

This treaty was considered as inglorious to the English, as 
they failed in gaining any redress upon the complaints which 
gave rise to it. Lord Clarendon particularly gained a share 
of blame, both for havihg advised an unnecessary war, and then 
for concluding a disgraceful peace. He had been long declin- 
ing in the king's favour, and he was no less displeasing to the 
.majority of the people. 

This seemed the signal for the earFs enemies to step in, and 
effect his entire overthrow. A charge was opened against him 
in the house of commons, by Mr. Seymour, consisting of 
-seventeen articles. These, which were only a catalogue of the 
popular rumours before mentioned, appeared at first sight false 
• or frivolous. However, Clarendon finding the popular torrent, 
-united to the violence of power, running with impetuosity 
against him, thought proper to withdraw to France. 

Having thus got rid of his virtuous minister, the king soon 
ifter resigned himself to the direction of a set of men, who 
afterwards went by the appellation of the Cabal, from the 
initials of the names of which it was composed. 

The first of them. Sir Thomas Clifford, was a man of a 
daring and impetuous spirit, rendered more dangerous by 
eloquence and intrigue. Lord Ashley, soon after known by 
the name of Lord Shaftesbury, was turbulent, ambitious, subtle, 
and enterprising. The Duke of Buckingham was gay, capri- 
cious, of some wit, and great vivacity. Arlington was a man of 
very moderate capacity; his intentions were good, but he 
wanted courage to persevere in them. Lastly, the Duke of 
Lauderdale, who was not defective in natural, and still less in 
acquired talents; but neither was his address graceful, nor his 
understanding just; he was ambitious, obstinate, insolent, and 
A. D. \ sullen. These were the men to whom Charles gave 
1670. J yp i}^Q conduct of his afiiiirs ; and who plunged the 
remaining part. of his reign in difficulties, which produced the 
most dangerous symptoms. 

From this inauspicious combination, the people had enter- 
tained violent jealousies against the court. The fears and dis- 
contents of the nation were vented without restraint ; the ap- 
prehensions of a popish successor, an abandoned court, and a 
parliament, which, though sometimes asserters of liberty, yet 
which had now continued for seventeen years without change. 
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naturally rendered the minds of mankind timid and suspi- 
cious, and they only wanted objects on which to wreak their 
ill-humour. 

When the spirit of the English is once roused, they either 
fmd objects of suspicion, or make them. On the 12th of 
August, one Kirby, a chemist, accosted the king as he was 
walking in the Park. " Sir," said he, " keep within the com- 
pany: your enemies have a design upon your life, and you may 
be shot in this very walk." Being questioned, in consequence 
of this strange intimation, he offered to produce one Doctor 
Tongue, a weak credulous clergyman, who told him that two 
persons, named Grove and Pickering, were engaged to murder 
the king; and that Sir George Wakeman, the queen's physi- 
cian, had undertaken the same task by poison. Tongue was 
introduced to the king, with a bundle of papers relating to this 
pretended conspiracy, and was referred to the Lord Treasurer 
Danby. He there declared that the papers were thrust under 
his door; and he afterwards asserted, that he knew the author 
of them, who desired that his name might be concealed, as he 
dreaded the resentment of the Jesuits. 

This information appeared so vague and unsatisfactory, that 
the king concluded the whole was a fiction. However, Tongue 
was not to be repressed in the ardour of his loyalty; he went 
again to the lord treasurer, and told him that a pack of letters, 
written by Jesuits concerned in the plot, was that night to be 
put in the post-house for Windsor, directed to one Bedingfield, 
a Jesuit, who was confessor to the Duke of York, and who 
resided there. These letters had actually been received a few 
hours before by the Duke; but he had shewn them to the king 
as a forgery, of which he neither knew the drift nor the 
meaning. 

Titus Oates, who was the fountain of all this dreadful intel- 
ligence, was produced soon after, who, with seeming reluctance, 
came to give his evidence. This Titus Oates was an abandoned 
miscreant, obscure, illiterate, vulgar, and indigent. He had 
been once indicted for perjury, wa« afterwards chaplain on 
board a man of war, and dismissed for unnatural practices. 
He then professed himself a Roman Catholic, and crossed the 
-sea to St. Omer's, where he was for some time maintained in 
the English seminary of that city. At a time that he was sup- 
]tosed to have been intrusted with a secret involving the fate 
of kings, he was allowed to remain in such necessity, that Kirby 
was obliged to supply him with daily bread. 

He haid two methods to proceed: either to ingratiate him- 
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self by this information with the ministry; or to alarm the 
people, and thus turn their fears to his advantage. He chose 
the latter method. He went, therefore, with his companions to 
Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey, a noted and active justice of peace, 
and before him deposed to a narrative dressed up in terrors fit 
to make an impression on the vulgar. The pope, he said, 
considered himself as entitled to the possession of England 
and Ireland, on account of the heresy of the prince and 
people, and bad accordingly assumed the sovereignty of these 
kingdoms. The king, whom the Jesuits called the Black Bas- 
tard, was solemnly tried by them, and condemned as a heretic. 
Grove and Pickering, to make sure work, were employed to 
shoot the king, and that too with silver bullets. . The Duke of 
York was to be offered the crown, in consequence of the success 
of these probable schemes, on condition of extirpating the pro- 
testant religion. Upon his refusal, " To pot James must go/' 
as the Jesuits were said to express it. 

In consequence of this dreadful information, sufficiently 
n^arked with absurdity, vulgarity, and contradiction, Titus 
Oates became the favourite of the people, notwithstanding, 
during his examination before the council, he so betrayed the 
grossness of his impostures that he contradicted himself in 
every step. of his narration. 

A great number of the Jesuits mentioned by Oates were 
immediately taken into custody. Coleman, secretary to the 
Duke of York, who was said to have acted so strenuous a part 
in the conspiracy, at first retired ; but next day surrendered 
himself to the secretary of state, and some of his papers, by 
Oates's directions, were secured. 

In this fluctuation of passions, an accident served to confirm 
the prejudices of the people, and to put it beyond a doubt 
that Oates's narrative was nothing but the truth. Sir Edmonds- 
bury Godfrey, who had been so active in unravelling the whole 
mystery of the popish machinations, after having been missing 
some days, was found dead in a ditch by Primrose-hill, in the 
way to Hampstead. The cause of his death remains, and must 
still continue, a secret; but the people, already enraged against 
the papists, did not hesitate a moment to ascribe it to them. 
The body of Godfrey was carried through the streets in proces- 
sion, preceded by seventy clergymen; and every one who saw 
it, made no doubt that his death could be only caused by the 
papists. Even the better sort of people were infected with this 
vulgar prejudice; and such was the general conviction of 
popish guilt, tliat no person, with any regard to personal safety, 
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eoald express the least doubt conorrxas tii*. izdjrmLu'.n x 
Gates, or the murder of Godfier. 

In order to continue and profo^iaF t«K u:m. ^. inrLimenr 
affected to believe it true. An »icmft -w^ lOiftfC r.«* & uiriui 
fast. It was requested that all jA^^n, leucui; v. '.i=-\*« j'p". 
upon so horrible a confpirafj* B:;^t »t ia^ki wavr* -u^^ ti'.>Lv . 
that all papists should icsDove trim Ijjcxxjz". suu ai!.«-*f«t ^ifui .i 
be denied at court to all unloKrvs aac vrsBt^rztjeist vt^j\f. uui 
that the tniin^nods, in Liwdrx. ms W^aoiuusiRr. urjuxt ia 
in readiness to march. Oatft^ vm ;»crjai3wsu:t»!t 17 lar'ijimf'ni: 

to the king. He was lodged la Wi:,*.*^^ «ait •^aK.vusii^.-t. 17 

a pension of twelve hnndr^ yAitAk^j^xz. v. sevj^stn n hrjirn^ 
new informations. 

The encouragement g:Tesi bo Ott««. 'f>t v.r ixi, v. ira? n 
others also, who hoped to prc^t bnr tsk i^towja 4^ ?v. -.mi't. 
William Bedloe^ a man, if p>Qf«Bl4^, mtx^ ju4Knr.«uv "uo;! ^juv^e^ 
appeared next on the staler. H* «aa- i**ft :»!► 4-.nw»?. -j^ i-^; jv» 
birth, and had hem noted lr>r w^mi ctu^artt tan voirst. r*v« 
man, at his own desire, was am9it4 at Br/Mr.^ »a«i rrA-***/*-! *ri 
London, where he dechxtd h^ir/rt tim crMSiKi.r '<Mt a^ aacf v^-v 
the body of Sir Edmobdiburv QtMr^^ ^ ^jKOfr^fS^wjim^, vn^ts^ 
the qiieen lived. He said that a vnasot ^A Ixrt 1^.:swm -/fi-*' 
ed to give him four thousand |r/«&#f» d W^ wtvcc "Arr/ ^ '.^\ 
and finding all his inibrmaUrjA gr^^ftitv r»f>s4««t, )ut ^v-^iii's.vrt 
and heightened Oates's pU>t with ai^gravasoi &#>rrr.r%. 

Thus, encouraged by the g^JKtal vou:^ sa. tneir ftk9^.«vr. ':v> 
witnesses, who had all along erJan^ tlwir oanaet*-*^ Xi. yr'.y,^ 
tion as Uiey were eagerly rurc^vcd^ w^nt a «c^ fsoKixp'r. a;v: 
ventured to accuse the qw^en. The tMoamtitiB^ la a?v trtiir^^vt, v, 
the king, gave countenance to thisi scaadakMM acr^zM^^n , m«» 
lords rejected it with becoming disdain. 

Edward Coleman, secretary t/> the l>uke *'»{ Yfkk^ -»» *a#» 
first who was brought to trial, a* Uwkj; m/)^ 6bn4'#%f/>«k v, "^fj^, 
who pretended to fear the inirMnfju^jt^ oi p^*p*»Ty. fe^<v>, 
swore that he had rcccrived a com»isiii^>n, H^jtn rvy th#^ t-^^^ry.r 
of the Jesuits, appointing him papal v-t-.t^xtj fA x^^t^^ ano 'r.u 
he had consented to the king's aMassinatt^^^ At'r.^r rhiii yv.-vr.- 
tunate man's sentence, thus procn red b^# ?iw*^ np^n, rr.-^r./ 
members of both houses ofifrred to inti^rp'^; in r,.t r/'-*.-*!-^ 'J 
\ he would make ample conicMir^n; bnt a* V*-. v^x^ ^f* ''^i^Vi 
1^. possessed of no treasonable secr^ftA, h^ w^uia not f»f'>^'^''' '»■'• 
by falsehood and imposture. Wf. f^o<!^^d m,\U /aU*f'^^ '*"»'' 
constancy, and, to the last, pcrjwtcd iu to^; •ffoy»2/^M'^''""^^'* 
tions of his innocence. 
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The trial of Coleman was succeeded by those of Ireland, 
Pickering, and Grove. They protested their innocence, but 
were found guilty. These unhappy men went to execution 
protesting their innocence, a circumstance which made no im- 
pression on the spectators; but their being Jesuits, banished 
even pity from their sufibrings. 

Hill, Green, and Beny, were tried upon the evidence of one 
Miles Prance, for the murder of Godfrey ; bat though Eedloc's 
narrative, and Prance's information, were totally irreconcilable, 
and though their testimony was invalidated by contrary evi- 
dence, all was in vaiii : the prisoners were condemned and exe- 
cuted. They all denied their guilt at execution; and, as Berry 
died a protestant, this circumstance was regarded as very 
considerable. 

Whitebread, provincial of the Jesuits, Fenwick, Gavan, 
Turner, and Harcourt, all of them of the same order, were 
brought to their trial ; and Langhome soon after. Besides 
Gates and Bedloe, Dugdalc, a new witness, appeared against 
the prisoners. This man spread the alarm still farther, and 
even asserted that two hundred thousand papists in England 
were ready to take arms. The prisoners proved, by sixteen 
witnesses from St. Omer's, that Gates was in that seminary 
at the time he swore he was in London. . Bat as they were 
p9>pists, their testimony could gain no manner of credit. AW 
pleas availed them nothing; but the Jesuits and Langhorne 
were condemned and executed, with their last breath dcnyiidg 
the crime for which they died. 

The informers had less success on the trial of Sir George 
Wakeraan, the queen's physician, who, though they swore with 
their usual animosity, was acquitted. His condemnation would 
have involved the queen in his guilt; and it is probable the 
judge and jury were afraid of venturing so far. 

The Earl of Stafford, near two years after, was the last man 
that fell a sacrifice to these bloody wretches; the witnesses 
produced against him were Gates, Dugdale, and Tuberville. 
Gates swore that he saw Fenwick, the Jesuit, deliver Stafford 
a commission from the general of the Jesuits, constituting him 
paymaster of the papal army. The clamour and outrage of 
the populace against the prisoner was very great ; he was found 
guilty, and condemned to be hanged and quartered; but the 
king changed the sentence into that of beheading. He was 
executed on Tower-hill, where even his persecutors could not 
forbear shedding tears at that serene fortitude which shone in 
every feature^ motion, and accent; of this aged nobleman. 
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This parliament had continued to sit for seventeen years 
without interruption, wherefore a new one was called; in 
which was passed the celebrated statute, called the Habeas 
Corpus Act, which confirms the subject in an absolute security 
from oppressive power. By this act it was prohibited to send 
any one to prisons beyond the sea : no judge, under severe 
penalties, was to refuse to any prisoner his writ of habeas 
corpus ; by which the gaoler was to produce in court the body 
of the prisoner, whence the writ had its name, and to certify 
the cause of his detainer and imprisonment. If the gaol lie 
within twenty miles of the judge, the writ must be obeyed in 
three days, and so proportionably for greater distances. Every 
prisoner must be indicted the first term of his commitment, 
and brought to trial the subsequent term. And no man, after 
being enlarged by the court, can be re-committed for the same 
offence. 

The Meal-tub Plot, as it was called, soon followed the 
former. One Dangerfield, more infamous, if possible, than 
Oates and Bedloe, a wretch who had been set in tlie pillory, 
scourged, branded, and transported for felony and coining, 
hatched a plot, in conjunction with a midwife, whose name 
was Cellier, a Roman catholic of abandoned character. Dan- 
gerfield began by declaring, that there was a design on foot to 
set up a new form of government, and remove the king and the 
royal family. He communicated this intelligence to the king 
and the Duke of York, who supplied him with money, and 
countenanced his discovery. He hid some seditious papers in 
the lodgings of one Colonel Mansel; and then brought the 
custom-house officers to his apartment, to search for smuggled 
merchandise. The papers were found ; and the council having 
examined the afiair, concluded they were forged by Danger- 
field. They ordered all the places he frequented to be searched ; 
and, in the house of Cellier, the whole scheme of the con- 
spiracy was discovered upon paper, concealed in a meal-tub, 
from whence the plot had its name. Dangerfield being com- 
mitted to Newgate, made an ample confession of the forgery, 
which, though probably entirely of his own. contrivance, he 
ascribed to the Earl of Castlemain, the Countess of Powis, and 
the five lords in the Tower. He said, that the design was to 
suborn witnesses to prove a charge of sodomy and perjury upon 
Oates, to assassinate the Earl of Shaftesbury, to accuse the Dukes 
of Monmouth and Buckingham, the Earls of Essex, Halifax, 
and others, of having been concerned in the conspiracy against 
the king and hb brother. Upv)n this informatioQi the Earl of 
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Castlcmain and the Countess of Powis were sent to the Tower, 
and the king himself was suspected of encouraging this im- 
posture. 

The chief point which the present house of commons labour- 
ed to obtain, was the Exclusion Bill, which, though the former 
house had voted, was never passed into a law. Shaftesbury, 
and many considerable men of the party, had rendered them- 
selves so obnoxious to the Duke of York, that they could 
find safety in no measure but his ruin. Monmouth's friends 
hoped that the exclusion of James would make room for their 
own patron. The Duke of York's professed bigotry to the 
catholic superstition, influenced numbers; and his tyrannies, 
which were practised without control, while he continued in 
Scotland, rendered his name odious to thousands. In a week, 
therefore, after the commencement of the session, a motion 
was made for bringing in a bill for excluding him from the 
succession to the throne, and a committee was appointed for 
that purpose. The debates were carried on with great violence 
on both sides. The king was present during the whole debate ; 
and had the pleasure of seeing the bill thrown out by a very 
great majority. 

Each party had now for some time reviled and ridiculed 
each other in pamphlets and libels; and this practice, at last, 
was attended with an incident that deserves notice. One 
Fitzharris, an Irish papist, dependent on the Ducliess of Ports- 
mouth, one of the king's mistresses, used to supply her with 
these occasional publications. But he was resolved to add to 
their number by his own endeavours; and he employed one 
Everhard, a Scotsman, to write a libel against the king and the 
Duke of York. The Scot was actually a spy for the opposite 
party; and supposing this a trick to entrap him, he dis- 
covered the whole to Sir William Waller, an eminent justice 
of peace; and to convince him ef the truth of this informa- 
tion, posted him and two other persons privately, where they 
heard the whole conference between Fitzharris and himself. 
The libel composed between them was replete with the utmost 
rancour and scurrility. Waller carried the intelligence to the 
king,, and obtained a warrant for committing Fitzharris, who 
happened at that very time to have a copy of the libel in his 
pocket. Seeing himself in the hands of a party from which 
he expected no mercy, he resolved to side with them, and throw 
the odium of the libel on the court, who, he said, were willing 
to draw up a libel which should be imputed to the exclusion- 
ers, and thus render them hateful to the people. He enhanced 
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his services with the country part by a new popish plot, still 
more tromcndous than any of the foregoing. He brought in 
the Duke of York as a principal accomplice in this plot, and as 
a contriver in the murder of Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey. 

The king imprisoned Fitzharris; the commons avowed his 
cause. They voted that he should be impeached by themselves, 
to screen him from the ordinary forms of justice: the lords 
rejected the impeachment; the commons asserted their right; 
a commotion was likely to ensue ; and the king, to break off 
the contest, went to the house and dissolved tlic parliament, 
with a fixed resolution never to call another. 

This vigorous measure was a blow that the parliament had 
never expected; and nothing but the necessity of the times 
could have justified the king's manner of proceeding. From 
that moment, which ended the parliamentary commotions, 
Charles seemed to rule with despotic power; and he was re* 
solved to leave the succession to his brother, but clogged with 
all the faults and misfortunes of his own administration. His 
temper, which had always been easy and merciful, now became 
arbitrary, and even cruel ; he entertained spies and informers 
round the throne, and imprisoned all such as he thought most 
daring in their designs. 

He resolved to humble the presbyterians ; these were divested 
of their employments and their places, and their offices given to 
such as held with the court, and approved the doctrine of 
non-resistance. The clergy began to testify their zeal and their 
principles, by their writings and their sermons; but though 
among these the partisans of the king were the most numerous, 
those of the opposite fJEiction were the most enterprising. The 
king openly espoused the cause of the former ; and thus placing 
himself at the head of a faction, he deprived the city of London, 
which had long headed the popular party, of tlicir charter. 
It was not till after an abject submission that bo restored it to 
them, having previously subjected the election of their magis- 
trates to his immediate authority^ 

Terrors, also, were not wanting to confirm his new species of 
monarchy. Fitzharris was brought to a trial before a jury, 
and condemned, and executed. The whole gang of spies, wit- 
nesses, informers, and suborners, which had long been en- 
couraged and supported by the leading patriots, finding now 
that Sie king was entirely master, turned short upon their 
ancidnt- drivers, and offered their evidence against those who 
had first put thcm^iaidotion. The kmg's ministers, with a 
horrid satisfaction, gavt them countenance and encouragement;- 
s 
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§0 that soon tlie same cruelties and the same injustice were 
practised against presbyterian schemes, that had been employed 
against ca^olic treasons. 

Hie. first person that fell under the displeasure qf the 
ministry was one Stephen College, a London joiner, who had 
become so noted for his zeal against popery, that he went by 
the name of the protestaht joiner. He had attended the city 
members to Oxford, armed with sword and pbtol; he had 
sometimes been heard to speak irreverently of the king, and was 
now presented by the grand jury of London, as guilty of sedi- # 
tion. A jury at Oxford, after half an hour's deliberation, 
l^rought him in guilty, and the spectators testified their inhuman 
pleasure with a shout of applause. He bore his fite with un- 
shaken fortitude ; and, at the place of execution, denied the 
crime for which ^e had been condemned. 
• p.! The power of the crown became at thb time irre- 
^ J sistible ; the city of London having been deprived of 
their charter, which was restored only upon terms of submis- 
sion; and the giving up the nomination of their own magistrates 
was so mortifying a circumstance, that all the other corporations 
in England soon began to fear the same treatment, and were 
successively induced to surrender their charters into the hands 
of the king. Considerable suras were exacted for restoring 
these charters; and all the offices of power and profit were 
left at the disposal of the crown. Resistance now, however 
justifiable, could not be safe; and all prudent, men saw no 
other expedient, but peaceably submitting to the present 
grievances. But there was a party in England that still che- 
rished their former ideas of freedom, and were resolved to ha- 
zard every danger in its defence. 

The Duke of Monmouth, the kingfs natural son by Mrs. Wa- 
ters, engaged the Earl of Macclesfield, Lord Brandon, Sir Gilbert 
Gerrard, and other gentlemen in Cheshire, in his cause. Lord 
Russel fixed a correspondence vrith Sir William Courtney, Sir 
Francis Rowles, and Sir Francis Drake, who promised to raise 
the West. Shaftesbury, with one Ferguson, an independent 
clergyman, and a restless plotter, managed the city, upon which 
the confederates chiefly relied. It was now that this turbulent 
man found his schemes most likely to take effect. 

After the disappointment and destruction of a hundred 
plots, he at last began to be sure of this. But this scheme, 
like all the former, was disappointed. The caution of Lord 
Russel, who induced the Duke of ;Monfflonth to put off the 
enterprise, saved the kingdom from, the horrors of a civil war ; 
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vrhile Shaftesbury was sk) struck with the sense of his impend* 
ing danger, that he left his house, and, lurking about the city, 
attempted, but in vain, to drive ihe Londoners into open insup- 
rection. ' At last, enraged at the numberless cautions and delays 
which clogged and defeated his projects, he threatened to be|^ 
with his friends alone. Ho^^rever^ after a long struggle between 
fear and rage, he abandoned all hopes of success, and fled out of 
the kingdom to Amsterdam, where he ended his turbulent life 
soon after, without being pitied by his friends, or feared by his 
enemies. 

The loss of Shaftesbury, though it retarded the views of the 
conspirators, did not suppress them. A council of six was 
elected, consisting of Monmouth, Russel, Essex, Howard, 
Algernon Sydney, and John Hampden, grandson to the great 
man of that name. 

Such, together with the Duke of Argyle, were the leaders of 
this conspiracy. But there was also a set of subordinate con* 
spirators, who frequently met together, and carried on projects 
quite unknown to Monmouth and his council. Among these 
men was Colonel Rumsey, an old republican officer, together 
with Lieutenant-colonel Walcot, of the same stamp; Good- 
enough, under-sheriff of London, a zealous and noted party* 
man; Ferguson, an independent minister; and several at>> 
tomies, merchants, and tradesmen of London. But Colonel 
Rumsey and Ferguson were the only persons that had access to 
the great leaders of the conspiracy. These men, in their 
meetings, embraced the most desperate resolutions. They pro* 
posed to assassinate the king in his way to Newmarket. Rum* 
bal, one of the party, possessed a farm upon that road, called 
the Rye-house^ and from thence the conspiracy was denomi* 
nated the Rye-house Plot. They deliberated upon a scheme 
of stopping the king's coach, by overturning a cart on the 
highway at this place, and shooting him througlr the hedges. 
The house in which the king lived, at Newmarket, took fire 
accidentally, and he was obliged to leave Newmarket eight 
days sooner than was expected, to which circumstance his 
safety was ascribed. 

Among the conspirators was one Keiling, who, finding him* 
self in danger of a prosecution for arresting the Lord Mayor of 
London, resolved to earn his pardon by discovering this plot to 
the ministry. Colonel Rumsey, and West, a lawyer, no sooner 
understood that this man had informed against them, than 
they agreed to save their lives by turning king's evidence, and 
they surrendered themselves accordingly. Monmouth abscond- 
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ed ; Riissel was sent to the Tower ; Grey escaped ; Howard 
was takcD, concealed in a chimney; Essex, Sydney, and 
Hampden,' were soon after arrested, and had the 'mortification 
to find Lord Howard an evidence against them. 

Walcot was first brought to trial and condemned, together 
with Hone and Rouse, two associates, in the conspiracy, upon 
the evidence of Rumsey, West, and Shepjmrd. They died 
penitent, acknowledging the justice of the sentence by whiqh 
ihby were executed. A much greater sacrifice was shortly 
after to follow. This was the Lord Russel, son of the Earl of 
Bedford, a nobleman of numberless good qualities, and led 
into this : conspiracy from a conviction of the Duke of York's 
intentions to restore popery. He was liberal, popular, humane, 
and brave. All his virtues were so many crimes in the present 
;suspicious disposition of the court. The chief evidence against 
him was Lord Howard, a man of very bad character, one of 
the conspirators, who was now contented to take life upon such 
terms, and to accept of infamous safety. This witness swore 
that Russel was engaged in the design of an insurrection ; but 
he. acquitted him, as did also Rumsey and West, of being privy 
to the assassination. The jury, who were zealous royalists, after 
a short deliberation, brought the prisoner in guilty, and he was 
condemned to sufii^r beheading. The sca£fold for his execution 
was erected in LincolnVinn-ficlds ; he laid his head on the block 
without the least change of countenance, and at two- strokes it 
was severed from his body. 

The celebrated Algernon Sydney, son to the Earl of Leicester, 
was next brought to his trial. He had been formerly engaged 
in the parliamentary army against the late king, and was even 
named on the high court of justice that tried him, but had not 
taken his seat among the judges. He had ever op{k)sed Crom- 
well's usurpation, and went into voluntary banishment on the 
Restoration. His affairs, however, requiring his return, he 
applied to the king for a pardon, and obtained his request. 
But all his hopes, and all his reasonings, were formed upon re- 
publican principles. For his adored republic he had written 
and fought^ and went into banishment, and ventured to return. 
It may easily be conceived how obnoxious a man of such prin- 
ciples was to a court that now was not even content with limi- 
tations to its power. They went so far as to take illegal 
methods to procure his condemnation. The only witness that 
deposed against Sydney, was Lord Howard, and the law required 
two. In order, therefore, to make out a second witness, they 
had recqurse to a very extraordinary expedient. In ransacking 
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his closet, some discourses on government were found in his 
own hand-writing, containing principles favourable to liberty, 
and in themselves no way subversive of a limited government. 
By overstraining some of these^ they were construed into trea* 
son. . It was in vain he alledged that papers were no evidence ; 
that it could not be prov^ they were written by him; that, 
if proved, the papers themselves contained nothing criminal. 
His defence was overruled ; the violent and inhuman Jefferies, 
who was now chief justice, easily prevailed on a partial jury to 
bring him in guilty, and his execution followed soon after. 
One can scarce contemplate the transactions of this reign without 
horror. Such a picture of factious guilt on each side: a court 
at once immersed in sensuality and blood; a people armed 
against each other with the most deadly animosity; and no sin- 
gle party to be found with sense enough to stem the general tor- 
rent of rancour and factious suspicion. 

Hampden was tried soon after; and, as there was nothing to 
affect his life, he was fined forty thousand pounds. Holloway, 
a merchant of Bristol, who had fled to the West Indies, was 
brought over, condemned, and executed. Sir Thomas Arm- 
strong also, who had fled to Holland, was brought over, and 
shared the same fate. Lord Essex, who had been imprisoned in 
the Tower, was found in an apartment with his throat cut; 
but whether he was guilty of suicide, or whether the bigotry of 
the times might not have induced some assassin to commit the 
crime, cannot now be known. 

This was the last blood that was shed for an imputation of 
plots or conspiracies^ wjiich continued during the greatest part 
of this reign. 

At this period, the government of Charles was aa absolute aa 
that of any monarch in Europe ; but, happily for mankind^ 
his tyranny was bdt of short duration. The king was seized 
with a sudden fit, which resembled an apoplexy ; and though 
he was recovered by bleeding, yet he languished .only for a few 
days, and then expired, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and the 
twenty-fifth of his reign. During his illness, some clergymen 
of the church of England attended him, to whom he discovered 
a total indifference. Catholic priests were brought to his 
bed-side, and from their hands he received the ritcfs of their 
communion. 
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■* "■ 1 rilHE Duke of York, who succeeded his brother 
^^ f j|_ by the title of Kins- James the Second, hnd been 
bred a pepist by his mother, and was'strongly bigoted to hi» 
principles. 

He went openly fo mass with all the ensigns of his dignify, 
and even sent one Caryl as his agent to Rome, to make submis- 
sions to the pope, and to pave the way for the re-admission of 
England into the bosom of the caihclic church. 

A conspiracy, set on foot by the Duke of Monmouth, was 
the lirst disturbance in his reign. He had, since his last con- 
spiracy, been pardoned, but was ordered to depart the kingdom, 
and had retired to Holland. ' Being dismissed from thence by 
the Prince of Orange, upon James's accession, he went to Brus- 
sels, where, finding himself still pursued by the king's severity, 
he resolved to retaliate, and make an attempt upon the kin^ 
dom. He had ever been the darling of the people ; and some 
averred that Charles had married bis mother, and owned Mon- 
mouth's legitimacy at his death. The Duke of Argyle seconded 
his views in Scotland, and Ihcy formed the scheme of a double 
insurrection ; so that while Monmouth should attempt to make 
a rising in the West, Argyle was also to try liis endeavours in 
the North. 

A. D. 1 Argyle was the first who landed in Scotland, where 

'^^- 1 he published bis raanifcstoes, put himself at the head 

'^Ipf two thousand five hundred men, and strove to influence the 
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GEORGE III. 

GEORGE the Third, our present most gracioiif 
sovereign, (whose father diet! while Prince of 
,) on the death of his grandfather, George the Second, 
ded to the throne. So amiable were the manners and 
eral were the sentiments of the young king, that the 
1 and prejudices, which had before distracted the govern- 
were entirely suppressed. 

I king held bis first council on the twenty -seventh of 
er, and declared his resolution to prosecute the war in 

the country was engaged : and so great was the confi- 

of parliament In his majesty and his ministers, that, 
it a dissenting voice, they granted him the sum of eight 
ed thousand pounds per ajmum, for the support of his 
lold; and voted, the immense sum of nineteen millions 
! public services of the ensuing year. 
I Military operations were still carried on with vj- 

I gour. Belleisle, an island on the coast of France, 
idercd to his majesty's arms; the important fortress of 
cherry, in the I^st Indies, was taken by storm ; «ind 
other places of less consequence were subdued. A. final 
was also given to the power of France in India, by the 

aud imprisonment of the Great Mogul. 

(he eightii o/" September, his raajeBl^ \\n% ttwnwA \ki\\*. 
w Ciiariotte, sister to the reigning DvOt.c t>^ ^\td^^^\&.w^ 
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exhausted with hunger and fatigue, they both lay down in a 
field, and covered themselves with fern. The shepherd being 
found in Monmouth's clothes by the pursuers, increased the 
diligence of the search ; and, by the means of blood-hounds, 
he was detected in this miserable situation, with raw peas in 
his pocket, which he had gathered in the fields to sustain life. 
He wrote the most submissive letters to the king; and that 
monarch, willing to feast his eyes with the miseries of a fallen 
enemy, gave him an audience. At this interview the duke fell 
upon his knees, and begged his life in the most abject terms. 
He even signed a paper, offered him by the king, declaring 
his own illegitimacy; and then the stem tyrant assured him 
that his crime was of such a nature as could not be pardoned. 
The duke, perceiving that he had nothing to hope from the 
clemency of his uncle, recovered his spirits, rose up, and re- 
tired with an air of disdain. He was followed to the scafibld 
with great compassion from the populace. He warned the 
executioner not to fall into the same error which he had com- 
mitted in beheading Russel, where it had been necessary to 
redouble the blow. But this only increased the severity of the 
punishment: the man was seized with an universal trepidation, 
and he struck a feeble blow, upon which the duke raised his 
head from the block, as if to repi^oach him ; he gently laid 
down his head a second time, and the executioner struck him 
again and again to no purpose. He at last threw the axe down; 
but the sheriff compelled him to resume the attempt, and, at 
two blows more, the head was severed from the body. Such 
was the end of James, Duke of Monmouth, the darling of the 
English people. He was brave, sincere, and good-natured; 
but open to flattery, and by that seduced into an enterprise 
which exceeded his capacity. 

But it had been well for the insurgents, and fortunate for the 
king, if the blood that was now shed had been thought a sufficient 
expiation for the late offence. The victorious army behaved 
with the most savage cruelty to the prisoners taken after the 
battle. Feversham, immediately after the victory, hanged up 
above twenty prisoners. 

The military severities of the commanders were still inferior 
to the legal slaughters committed by Judge Jefferies, who was 
sent. down to try the delinquents. The natural brutality of this 
roan's temper was inflamed by continual intoxication. He 
told the prisoners, that if they would siave him the trouble of 
try ing them, they might expect some fovour; otherwise he 
' '^Jluild execute the law upon them with the utmost severity. 
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Many poor wretches were thus allured into a confession, and 
found that it only hastened their destruction. No loss than 
eighty were executed at Dorchester; and, on the whole, at 
Exeter, Taunton, and Wells, two hundred and fifty-one are 
computed to have fallen by the hands of justice. 

In ecclesiastical matters, James proceeded with still greater 
injustice. Among those who distinguished themselves against 
popery, was one Dr. Sharpe, a clergyman of London, who 
declaimed with just severity against those who had changed 
their religion, by such arguments as the popish missionaries 
were able to produce. This being supposed to reflect upon 
tjic I king, gave great offence at court ; and positive orders 
were given to the Bishop of London to suspend Sharpe, till his 
majesty's pleasure should be farther known. The bishop re- 
fused to comply ; and the king resolved to punish the bishop 
himself for disobedience. 

To effect his design, an ecclesiastical commission was issued 
out, by which, seven commissioners were invested with a full 
and unlimited authority over the whole church of England* 
Before this tribunal the bishop was summoned ; and not only 
he, but Sharpe, the preacher, were suspended. 

The next step was to allow a liberty of conscience to all 
sectaries : and he was taught to believe, that the truth of the 
catholic religion would then, upon a fair trial, gain the victory. 
He therefore issued a declaration of general indulgence, and asr 
serted that non-conformity to the established religion was no 
longer penal. 

• T,o con^plcte his work, he publicly sent the Earl of Castle- 
main, afnbassador extraordinary to Rome, in order to express 
his obedience to tho pope, and to reconcile his kingdoms to th« 
catholic communion. Never was there so much contempt 
thrown upon an embassy that was so boldly undertaken. l*he 
jpourt of Rome expected but little success from measures so 
J:)lindly conducted. They were sensible that the king was 
openly striking at those la\ys and opinions which it was his busi- 
nViS&> to undermine in silence and security. 
, The Jesuits soon after were permitted to erect colleges in 
dJQercnt parts of the kingdom; they exercised the catholic 
worship in the most public manner ; and four catholic bishops, 
consecrated in the king's chapel, were sent through the king- 
dom to; exercise their episcopal functions, under the title of 
apostolic vicars. 

Father Francis, a Benedictine monk, was recommended by 
the king to the university of Cambridge, for the degree of 
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master of arts. But his religioii was a stumbling-block tvhicli 
the university could not get over; and they presented a peti- 
tion, beseeching the king to recall his mandate. Their petition 
was disregarded, their deputies denied a hearing ; the vice-chan- 
cellor himself was summoned to appear before the high-crom- 
mission court, and deprived of his office; yet the university 
persisted, and Father Francis was refused. 

The place of president of Magdalen college, one of the 
richest foundations in Europe, being vacant, the king sent a; 
mandate in &vour of one Farmer, a new convert to popery, 
and a man of a bad character in other respects. The fellows 
of the college made very submissive applications to the king 
for recalling his mandate ; they refused admitting the candi- 
date ; and James finding them resolute in the defence of their 
privileges, rejected them all except two. 

A second declaration for liberty of conscience was published, 
A. D.l almost in the same terms with the former; but with 
^^ J this peculiar injunction, that all divines should read it 
after service in their churches. The clergy were known univer- 
sally to disapprove of these measures, and they were now re- 
solved to disobey an order dictated by the most bigoted motives. 
They were determined to trust their cause to the favour of the 
people, and that universal jealousy which prevailed against the 
encroachment of the crown. The first champions on this ser- 
vice of danger, were Lloyde, bishop of St. Asaph ; Ken, of Bath 
and Wells ; Turner, of Ely ; Lake, of Chichester ; White, 
of Peterborough; and Trelawney, of Bristol: these, together 
with Sancroft, the primate, concerted an addreiss, in the form 
of a petition to the king, which, with the wiarmest expressions 
of zeal and submission, remonstrated that they could not read 
his declaration consistent with their consciences, or the respect 
they owed the protestant religion. 

The king, in a fury, summoned the bishops before the coun^ 
cil, and there questioned them whether they would acknow- 
ledge their petition. They for some time declined giving an 
answer; but being urged by the chancellor, they at last owned 
it. On their refusal to give bail, an order vv^as immediately 
drawn for their commitment to the Tower, and the crown- 
lawyers received directions to prosecute them for a seditious 
libel. 

The twenty-ninth day of June was fixed for their trial : and 
their return was more splendidly attended than their imprison- 
ment. The cause was looked upon as involving the fate of 
~ e nation ; and future freedom, or future slavery, awaited the 
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decision. The dispute was learnedly managed by the lawyers 
on both sides. Hollo way and Powel, two of the judges, de- 
clared themselves in favour of the bishops. The jury withdrew 
into a chamber, where they passed the whole night ; but next 
morning they returned, into court, and pronounced the bishops, 
Not guilty. Westminster-hall instantly rang with loud accla- 
mations, which were communicated to the whole extent of the 
city. They even reached the camp at Hounslow, where the 
king was at dinner in Lord Feversham's tent. His majesty de- 
manding the cause of those rejoicings, and being informed that 
it was nothing but the soldiers shouting at the delivery of the 
bishops, *^ Call you that nothing ^" cried he; *' but so much 
the worse for them V 

It was in this posture of affairs that all people turned their 
eyes upon William, Prince of Orange, who had married Mary, 
the eldest daughter of King James. 

William was a prince who had, from his earliest entrance 
into business, been immersed in dangers, calamities, and poli- 
tics. The ambition of France, and the jealousies of Holland^ 
had served to sharpen his talents, and to give him a propensity 
to intrigue. 

^ n 1 This politic prince now plainly saw tliat James had 

1^ J incurred the most violent hatred of his subjects. He 
was minutely informed of their discontents ; and, by seeming 
to discourage, still farther increased them, hoping to gain the 
kingdom for himself .in the sequel. 

The time when the prince entered upon his enterprise, was 
just when the people were in a flame from this recent insult 
ofiered to their bishops. He had before this made considerable 
augmentations to the Dutch fleet, and the ships were then lying 
ready in the harbour. Some additional troops were also levied, 
and sums of money, raised for other purposes, were converted to 
the advancement of this expedition. 

So well concerted were his measures, that, in three days, 
above four hundred transports were hired, the army fell down 
the rivers and canals from Nimegucn, with all necessary stores ; 
and the prince set sail from Hclvoctsluys, with a fleet of near 
five hundred vessels, and an array of above fourteen thousand 
men. 

It was given out that this invasion was intended for the coast 
of France ; and many of the English, who saw the fleet pass 
along their coasts, little expected to sec it land oA their own 
shores* • Thus, after a voyage of two days, the prince landed 
his army at the village of Buxholmc, in Torbay, on the fifth 
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of November, which was the anniversary of the gun-powder 
treason. 

But though the invitation from the English was very genera], 
•the prince for some time had the mortification to £nd himself 
joined by very few. He marched first to Exeter, where the 
country people had been so lately terrified with the executions 
which had ensued on Monmouth's rebellion, that they conti- 
nued to observe a strict neutrality. He remained for ten days 
in expectation of being joined by the malecontents, and at last 
began to despair of success. But just when he began to deli- 
berate about re-embarking his 'forces, he was joined by several 
persons of consequence, and the whole country soon after came 
flocking to his standard. The nobility, clergy, officers, and ievcn 
the king's own servants and creatures, were unanimous in de- 
serting James. Lord Churchill had been raised from the rank 
of a page, and had been invested with a high command in the 
army ; had been created a peer, and owed his whole fortune to 
the king's bounty ; even he deserted among.the rest, and carried 
with him the Duke of Grafton, natural son to the late king, 
Colonel Berkeley, arid some others. 

The Prince of Denmark, and Anne, his favourite daughter, 
perceiving the desperation of his circumstances, resolved to leave 
him, and take part with the prevailing side. When he was 
told that the prince and princess had followed-the rest of his fa- 
vourites, he was stung with the most bitter anguish. " God 
help me T cried he, in the extremity of his agony, ** my own 
children have forsaken me/^ 

The king, alarmed every day more and more with the pros- 
pect of a general disaffection, was resolved to hearken to those 
who advised his quitting the kingdom. To prepare for this, be 
first sent away the queen, who arrived safely at Calais, under 
the conduct of Count Lauzun, an old favourite of the French 
king. He himself soon after disappeared in the night*time, at- 
tended only by Sir Edward Hales, a new convert ; but was dis- 
covered and brought back by the mob. 

But shortly after, being confined at Rochester, and observing 
that he was entirely neglected by his own subjects, he resolved 
to seek safety from the King of France, the only friend he had 
still remaining. He accordingly fled to the sea-side, attended 
by his natural son, the Duke of Berwick, where he embarked for 
the Continent, and arrived in safety at Ambleteuse, in Picardy, 
from whence he hsustened to the court of France, where he still 
enjoyed the empty title of a king, and the appellation of a saint, 
^Jiich flattered him more. 
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proposed that the compaDy should be allowed to send 
:hout paying custq^ns, wherever a market could be 
but it was intended, by offering tea to the Americans 
' price, to tempt them to pur.cha3c it, and thus to add 
import revenue from the colo!nies. This occasioned 
arm in the colonies ; and, upon the arrival of three of 
pany's ships at Boston, in December, they were boarded 
umber of armed men, who, without committing any 
itrage, discharged the vyhole of their cargoes of tea into 
the sea. To punish the Americans for this act. of 
violence, two bills were now passed : one for shutting 
pprt of Boston ; and the other for taking the executive 
jut of the hands of the people, and vesting it in the 
These acts of severity were levelled, in appearance, 
the town of Boston ; yet most of the colonies soon took 
•m, and resolved to make one cause with the people of 
ngland; they accordingly sent deputies to a general 
!y, which met at Philadelphia, and, assuming the name 
le Congress,'* presented a bold and ;»pirited remonstrance 
lajesty, soliciting a redress of their grievances. But the 
s, not satisfied with their remonsttaoce, exhorted' the 
Dglanders to oppose the execution of the severe acts that 
en lately passed against them; and even promised to 
lem in case of necessity. 

ngland, the parliament having been dissolved, a general 
{ took place; and the new parliament assembled in 
ber, which, like the former, presented a majority deter- 
upon proceeding in the plan of coercing Ameiica. The 
'i Chatham, who had hitherto strenuously opposed the 
s measures of administration, exerted all his ener^ to 
ce a milder system of conduct towards the Americans : 
motion for recalling his majesty's troops from Boston, 
bill for settling the American troubles, were both re* 
i>y a large majority; and Massachuset's-bay was de- 
clared to be in a state of jebellion ; the bumbor of 
troops was ordered to be.augmented; , and an act 
for restraining the commerce ; of the New-England 

tnbers, which had been ^o long mouldering, now: broke out 
open flame ; and the first. hostile conflict between Great 
and her colonies took place this year, on the nineh^enth 
1* A detachment sent by General Gage, governor of 
JUsctVbay, to destroy a quawtxl^ of mvUtax^j ^tft^c^, 
ad been collected by the pro\*mc\«\% «l\. «u ^^kr. ^^^\ 

B B 
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In the mean time, James, whose authority was still acknow* 
ledged in Ireland, embarked at Brest for that kingdom ; and, 
on the twenty-second of May, arrived at Kinsalc. He soon 
after made his public entry into Dublin, amidst the acclamations 
of the inhabitants. He found the appearances of things in that 
country equal to his most sanguine expectations. Tyrconnel, 
the lord-lieutenant, was devoted to his interests ; his old army 
was steady, and a new one raised, amounting together to near 
forty thousand men. 

As soon as the season would permit,' he went to lay siege to 
Londonderry, a town of small importance in itself, but rendered 
famous by the stand it made on this occasion. 

The besieged endured the most poignant sufferings from fa- 
tigue and famine, until at last relieved by a store-ship, that 
happily broke the boom laid across the river to prevent a sup- 
ply. The joy of ;the inhabitants, at this unexpected relief, was 
only equalled by the rage and disappointment of the besiegers. 
The army of James was so dispirited by the success of this 
enterprise, that they abandoned the siege in; the night, and 
retired with precipitation, after having lost above nine thousand 
men before Uie place. 

It was upon the opposite sides of the river Boyne, that both 
A. D.l armies came in sight of each other, inflamed with all 
^' S the animosities arising firom religion, hatred, and re- 
venge. The river Boyne, at this place, was not so deep but 
that men might wade over on foot; however, the banks were 
rugged, and rendered dangerous by old houses and ditches, 
which served to defend the latent enemy. William, who now 
headed the protestant army, had no sooner arrived but he rode 
along the side of the river, in sight of both armies, to make pro- 
per observations upon the plan of battle ; but, in the mean time, 
being perceived by the enemy, a cannon was privately brought 
out, and planted against him where he was sitting. The shot 
killed several of his followers, and he himself was wounded in 
the shoulder. 

Early the next morning, at six o'clock. King William gave 
orders to force a passage over the river.* This the army under- 
took in three different places ; and, after a furious cannonading, 
the battle began with unusual vigour. The Irish troops, 
though reckoned the best in Europe abroad, have always fought 
indifferently at homo. After an obstinate resistance, they fled 
with precipitation, leaving the French and Swiss regiments, 
who came to their assistaQce, to 'make the best retreat they 
, could. William led on his horse in peiBon, and contributed, 
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ie English forces having been augmented, an attack was 
upon Long Island ; and, after a severe engagement, the 
tricans were defeated and driven from the island. Their 
Lt, however, was conducted by General Washington with 
kt ability : they passed over a long ferry to New York, with 
wonderful silence and order that the British army did 
perceive the least motion, and were surprised, in the mom* 
Bl finding their lines abandoned. New York, Fort Wash<- 
m, and Fort Lee, also fell into the hands of the. British ; 
no doubt was entertained but as soon as the river Delaware 
frozen over, that General Howe would advance in pursuit 
tbe flying enemy, and proceed to Philadelphia. But the 
of the colonists respecting the progress of Howe were soon 
.^^ ^-jved, by that general retiring into winter-quarters, instead of 
^'^usuing his advantages. 

2 During this interval, Washington exerted himself in recruit* 
^^^ his army ; and revived the drooping spirits of his country- 
!i» by gaining a victory over a body of Hessian troops, lying 
Trenton, taking nine hundred prisoners, three standards, 
pieces of brass cannon, and nearly one thousand stand, of 
~^nns. He also took a qircuitous march, and came suddenly 
^pon a body of British troops, at Pnncetovm, which, after a 
>ny obstinate conflict, he entirely defeated. These successes, 
^ough not extensive in themselves, were peculiarly advantage- 
ous to the American cause: they kept up the spirits of the 
aoldiery,. increased -their confidence in their commander, and 
afibrded to the colonies in general the hope of ultimate 
success. 

ji. D. \ Upon the opening of the campaign, a variety of 
1777. J skirmishes took place between detached parties of 
both armies, with different success. On the twelfth of June, 
the. British general left his head-quarters, at New York, with 
the main body of his array, amounting to thirty thousand men ; 
and having d^eated the American troops under Washington, on 
the twenty-fourth of August, he entered Philadelphia without 
opposition. 

While these events were occurring in the south, by which the 
British gained nothing but useless victories, their affairs in the 
north were extremely disastrous. The forces under General 
Bui^ync were subdued by the American army commanded by 
Generals Gates and Arnold, and sent home to England, on 
condition that they should not ser>'e again in America during 
the war. 
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friends in England. He died on the sixteenth day of Septem- 
ber, in the year 1700, after having laboured under a tedious 
sickness; and many miracles, as the people thought, were 
wrought at his tomb. Indeed, the latter part of his life was 
calculated to inspire the superstitious with reverence for his 
piety. He subjected himself to acts of uncommon penance and 
mortification. He finequently visited the poor monkt of Lft 
Trappe, who were edified by his humble atid pious depoi'tment. 
His pride and arbitrary temper seemed to have vanished with 
his greatness ; he became afiable, kind, and easy to all his de^ 
pendents ; and, in his last illness, conjured his son to prefer re- 
ligion to every wjprldly advantage; a counsel which that prince 
strictly obeyed. He died with great marks of devotion, and was 
interred, at his own request, in the church of the English Bene- 
dictines at Paris, without any funeral solemnity. 

William, upon accepting of the crown, was resolved to pre- 
serve, as much as he was able, that share of prerogative which 
fitill was left him. 

But at length he became fatigued with opposing the laws 
which parliament every day were laying round his authority, 
and gave up the contest. He admitted every restraint upon the 
prerogative in England, upon condition of being properly sup- 
plied with the means of humbling the power of France. War, 
and the balance of power in Europe, were all he knew, or in- 
deed desired to understand. Provided the parliament funiished 
him with supplies for these purposes, he permitted them to rule 
the internal policy at their pleasure. For the prosecution of the 
war with France, the sums of money granted him were incredi- 
ble. The nation, not contented with furnishing him with such 
sums of money as they were capable of raising by the taxes of 
the year, mortgaged these taxes, and involved themselves in 
debts which they have never since been able to discharge. For 
all that profusion of wealth granted to maintain the imaginary 
Glance of Europe, England received in return the empty re- 
ward of military glory in Flanders, and the consciousness of 
having given their allies, particularly the Dutch, frequent op- 
portunities of being ungrateful. 

j^^ D 1 The war with France continued during the greatest 

1^* J part of this king's reign ; but at length the treaty of 
Ryswick put an end to those contentions, in which England 
had engaged without policy, and came off without advantage. 
In the general pacification, her interests seemed entirely de- 
serted ; and for all the treasures she had sent to the Continent, 
and all the blood which she had shed there, the only equivalent 
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she received, was an acknowledgment of King William's title 
from the King of France. 

William was naturally of a very feeble constitution, and it 
was by this time almost exhausted by a scries of continual dis- 
<}uietude and action. He had endeavoured to repair his con- 
stitution, or at least to conceal its decays,* by exercise and riding. 
On the twenty-first day of February, in ridiqg to Hampton- 
court from Kensington, his hoise fell under him, and he was 
thrown with such violence that his collar-bone was fractured. 
His attendants conveyed him .to the palace of Hampton-court, 
where the fracture was reduced, and in the evening he returned 
to Kensington in hb coach. The jolting of the carriage dis- 
united the fracture once more, and the bones were again re- 
placed, under' Bidloo, his physician* This, in a robust consti- 
tution, would have been a trifling misfortune ; but in him it was 
fatal. For some time he appearedin a fair way of recovery ; but 
flEdling asleep on his couch, he was seized with a shivering^ 
which terminated in a fever and diarrhoea, which soon became 
dangerous and desperate. Perceiving his end approaching, the 
objects of his former care still lay next his heart ; and the fate 
of Europe seemed to remove the sensations he might be sup- 
posed to feel for his own. The £arl of Albemarle arriving from 
bollandy he conferred with him in private on the posture of 
affairs abroad. Two days after, having received the sacrament 
firom Archbishop Tenison, he expired, in the fifty-«econd year 
of his age, after having reigned thirteen years. 
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CHAP. XXXlll. 




ANNE. 

ANNE, married to Prince George of Denmark, ascended 
the throne in the thirty-eighth year of her age, to the ge- 
neral satislaction of all parties. She was the second daughter 
of King James, by his fiist wife, the daoghter of Chancellor 
Hyde, afterwards Earl of Clarendon. Upon coming to the 
crown, she resolved to declare war against France, and commn- 
nicated her intentions to the house of commons, by whom it was 
approved, and war was proclaimed accordingly. 

This declaration of war on the part of the English, was »• 
conded by similar declarations by the Dutch and Germans, 
on the same day. The French monarch could not suppress hii 
anger at such a combination; but his chief resentment fell 
upon the Dutch. He declared, with great emotion, that as for 
those gentlemen pedlars, the Dutch, they should one day repent 
their insolence and presumption in declaring war against one 
whose power they had formerly felt and dreadcd>-'-However, 
the afhirs of the allies were no way influenced by his threats. 
The Duke of Marlborough had his views gratified, in being 
appointed geneml of the English forces; and he was still 
fonher flattered by the Dutch, who, though the Earl of 
Athlone had a right to share the command, appointed Marl- 
borougli generalissimo of the allied army. And it must be con- 
fessed, that few men shone more, either in debate or action, 
than be : serene in the mi^ of danger, and indefatigable in 
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tlie cabinet ; so that he became the most formidable enemy to 
France that England had produced since the conquering times 
of Cressy and Agincourt. 

A great part of the history of this reign consists in battles 
fought upon the Continent, which, though of very little advan* 
tage to the interests of the nation, were very great additions to 
its honour. These triumphs, it is true, are passed away, and 
nothing remains of them but the names of Blenheim, Ramillies, 
Oudenarde, and Malplaquet, where the allied army gained 
great, but<(with respect to England) useless victories. 

A conquest of much greater national importance was gained, 
with less expence of blood and treasure, in Spain. The minis- 
try of England, understanding that the French were employed 
in equipping a strong squadron in Brest, sent out Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel and Sir George Rooke, to watch their motions. Sir 
George, however, had farther orders to convoy a body of forces 
in transport ships to Barcelona, upon which a fruitless attack 
was made by the Prince of Hesse. Finding no hopes, therefore, 
from this expedition, in two days after the troops were re- 
embarked, Sir George Rooke, joined by Sir Cloudesley, called 
a council of war on board the fleet, as they lay off the coast of 
Africa. In this they resolved to make an attempt upon Gibral- 
tar, a town then belonging to the Spaniards, at that time ill 
provided with a garrison, as neither expecting nor fearing such 
an attempt. 

The town of Gibraltar stands upon a tongue of land, as the 
mariners call it, and is defended by a rock inaccessible on every 
side but one. The Prince of Hesse landed his troops, to the 
number of eighteen hundred, on the continent adjoining, and 
summoned the town to surrender, but without effect. Next 
day, the admiral gave orders for cannonading the town ; and 
perceiving that the enemy were driven from their fortifications, 
at a place called the South Molo-head, ordered Captain Whita- 
ker to arm all the boats, and assault that quarter. Those officers 
who happened to be nearest the Mole, immediately manned 
their boats without orders, and entered the fortification sword 
in hand. But they were premature ; for the Spaniards sprung 
a mine, by which two lieutenants, and about one hundred men, 
were killed and wounded. Nevertheless, the two captains, 
Hicks and Jumper, took possession of a platform, and kept 
their ground until they were sustained by Captain Whitaker, and 
the rest of the seamen, who took a redoubt, between the Stole 
and the town, by storm. Then the governor 
the Prince of Hesse entered the place, amaied tl 
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of the attempt, considering the strength of the fortifiGations* 
When the news of this (inquest was brought to England, it 
was for some time in debate whether it was a capture worth 
thanking the admiral for. It was at last considered as unworthy 
public gratitude : and while the Duke of Marlborough was 
extolled for useless services. Sir George Rooke was left to 
neglect, and soon displaced from his command, for having so 
essentially served his country : a striking instance that, even in 
the most enlightened age, popular applause is most usually 
misplaced. Gibraltar has ever since remained in the possession 
of the English, and continues of the utmost use in refitting 
that part of the navy destined to annoy an enemy, or protect our 
trade in the Mediterranean. Here the English have a reposi- 
tory capable of containing all things necessary for the repairing 
of fleets, or the equipment of armies. 

While the English were thus victorious by land and sea, a 
new scene of contention was opened on the side of Spain, 
where the ambition of the European princes exerted itself with 
the same fury that had filled the rest of the Continent* Philip 
the Fourth, grandson of Louis the Fourteenth, had been placed 
upon the throne of that kingdom, and had been received with 
the joyful concurrence of the greatest part of his subjects. He 
had also been nominated successor to the crown, by the late 
King of Spain's will. But in a former treaty among the powers 
of Europe, Charles, son of the Emperor of Germany, was ap- 
pointed heir to that crown: and this treaty had been guaran- 
teed by France herself, though she now resolved to reverse 
that consent in favour of a descendant of the house of Bourbon. 
Charles was still farther led on to put in for the crown of Spain 
by the invitation of the Catalonians, who declared in his favour, 
and by the assistance of the English and Portuguese, who pro* 
mised to arm in his cause. He was furnished with two hundred 
transports, thirty ships of war, and nine thousand men, for the 
conquest of that extensive empire. But the Earl of Peterbo- 
rough, a man of romantic bravery, offered to conduct them ; 
and his single service was thought equivalent to armies. 

The Earl of Peterborough was one of the most singular and 
extraordinary men of the age in which he lived. When yet but 
fifteen, he fought against the Moors in Africa; at twenty, 
he assisted in compassing the Revolution ; and he now carri^ 
on the war in Spain, almost at his own^expence ; his friendship 
for the Duke Charles being one of his chief motives to this 
great undertaking. He was deformed in his person ; but of 
a mind the most gqieroufl^ honourdhle, and active. His first 



Itttempt upon landing in Spain, was the taking Barcelona, a 
strong city, with a garrison of five thousand men, while his 
whole ai-my amounted to little more than nine thousand. 

Thcs^ successes, I^owever, were but of short continuance ; 
Peterborough being recalled, and the army under Charles being 
commanded by the Lord Galway. This nobleman having re* 
Ccived intelligence that the enemy, under the command of the 
Duke of Berwick,, was posted near the town of Almanza, he 
advanced thither to give him battle. The conflict began about 
two in the afternoon, and the whole front of each army was 
fully engaged. The centre, consisting chiefly of battalions 
from Great Britain and Holland, seemed at first victorious; 
but the Portuguese horse, by whom they were supported, be- 
taking themselves to flight on the first charge, the English 
troops were flanked and surrounded on every side. In this 
dreadful emergency they formed themselves into a square, and 
retired to an eminence; where, being ignorant of the country, 
and destitute of all supplies, they were obliged to surrender 
prisoners of war, to the number of ten thousand men. This 
victory was complete and decisive ; and all Spain, except the 
province of Catalonia, returned to their duty to Philip their 
sovereign. 

The councils of the queen had hitherto been governed by a 
whig ministry ; for though the Duke of Marlborough had first 
started in the tory interest, he soon joined the opposite faction, 
as he found them most sincere in their desires to humble the 
power of France, The whigs therefore still pursued the schemes 
of -the late king; and, impressed with a republican spirit of 
liberty, strove to humble despotism in every part of Europe. 
In a government where the reasoning of individuals, retired 
from power, generally leads those who command, the designs 
of the ministry must alter as the people happen to change. 
The people, in fact, were beginning to change. But previous 
to the disgrace of the whig ministry, whose fall was now hasten- 
ing, a measure of the greatest importance^ took place in 
parliament; a measure that had been wished by many, but 
thought too difficult for execution: — what I mean, is the 
Union between the two kingdoms of England and Scotland;- 
which, though they were governed by one sovereign since the 
accession of James the First, yet were still ruled by their re- 
spective parliaments, and often professed to pursue opposite 
interests and difierent designs. 

The attempt for an Union was begun at the commencement 
^ this reign ; but some disputes arising relative to the trade 
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to the East, the conference was broke tip, and it was thought 
that an adjustment would be impossible. It was revived by an 
act in either parliament, granting power to commissionen 
named on the part of both nations to treat on the preliminary 
articles of an 'Union, which should afterwards undergo a mon 
thorough discussion by the legislative body of both kingdoms. 
The choice of these commissioners was left to the queen ; and 
she took care that none should be employed, but such 88 
heartily wished to promote so desirable a measure. 

Accordingly the queen having appointed commissioners on 
both sides, Uiey met in the councils-chamber of the Cock-pit, 
near Whitehall, which was the place appointed for their con- ' 
ferences. As the queen frequently exhorted the commissionen 
to dispatch, the articles of this famous Union were soon agreed 
to, anid signed by the commissioners ; and it only remained to 
lay them before the parliaments of both nations. 

In this famous treaty, it was stipulated that the successioB 
to the united kingdoms should be vested in the house of Hfr> 
nover; that the united kingdoms should be -represented by one 
and the same parliament ; that all the subjects of Great-Britaia 
•hould enjoy a communication of privileges and advantage; 
that they should have the same allowance and privileges with 
respect to commerce and customs; that the laws concerning 
public right, civil government, 9Xid policy, should be the same 
through the two united kingdoms; but that no alteration 
should be made in laws which concerned private rights, except 
for the evident benefit of the subjects of Scotland ; that the 
courts of session, and all other courts of judicature in Scotland, 
should remain as then constituted by the laws of that kingdom, 
with the same authority and privileges as before the Union; 
that Scotland should be represented in the parliament of Great 
Britain by sixteen peci*s, and forty-five commoners^ to be 
elected in such a manner as should be settled by the present 
parliament of Scotland ; that all peers of Scotland should be 
considered as peers of Great Britain, and rank immediately 
after the English peers of the like degrees, at the time of the 
Union, and before such as should be created after it; that they 
should enjoy all the privileges of English peers, except that of 
sitting or voting in parliament, or sitting upon the trial of 
peers ; that all the insignia of royalty and government should 
remain as they were ; that all laws and statutes in either king- 
dom, so far as they might be inconsistent with the terms of 
these articles, should cease, and be declared void by the re- 
spective parliaments of the two kingdoms. These were the 
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principal articles of the Union ; and it only remained to obtain 
the sanction of the legislature of both kingdoms to give them 
authority. 

The arguments in these different assemblies were suited to 
the audience. To induce the Scots parliament to come into 
the measure, it was alledged, by the ministry and their sup* 
porters, that an entire and perfect Union would be the solid 
foundation of a lasting peace. It would secure their religion, 
liberty, and property; remove the animosities that prevailed 
among themselveSy and the jealousies that subsisted between 
the two nations. It would increase their strength, richest and 
commerce; the whole island would be joined in affection, and 
freed from all apprehensions of different interests. It would 
be enabled to resist all its enemies, support tlie protcstant in- 
terests, and maintain the liberties of Europe. It was observed, 
that the less the wheels of go\Tmmcnt were clogged by a mul* 
tiplicity of councib, the more vigorous would be their exer- 
tions. They were shewn that the taxes, which, in consequence 
of this Union, they were to pay, were by no means so propor- 
tiooably great as Uieir share in the legislature : that their taxes 
did not amount to a seventieth part of those supplied by the 
English ; and yet their share in the legislature was not a tenth 
part less. Such were the arguments, in favour of the Union, 
addressed to the Scots parliament. In the English houses 
it was observed, that a powerful and dangerous nation would 
thus for ever be prevented from giving them any disturbance* 
That in case of any future rupture, England had every thing to 
lose, and nothing to gain against a nation that was courageous 
and poor. 

On the other hand, the Scots were fired witli indignation 
at the thoughts of losing their ancient and independent govern- 
ment. The nobility found themselves degraded in point of 
dignity and influence, by being excluded from their seats in 
parliament. The trading part of the nation 'bcheH their com- 
merce loaded with heavy duties, and considered their new pri- 
vilege of trading to the English plantations in the West-Indies, 
as a very uncertain advantage. In the English houses also 
it was observed, that the union of a rich with a poor nation' 
would always be beneficial to the latter, and that the former 
could only hope for a participation of their necessities. It was 
said that the Scots reluctantly yielded to this coalition, and .it 
might be liicened to a marriage with a woman against her 
sent. It was supposed to be an Union made up 
unmatched pieces, and such incongruous ii\gi 
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could never t^ke effect. It was complained, that the propor- 
tion of the land-tax paid by the Scots was small, and unequal 
to their share in the le^slature. 

At length, notwithstanding all opposition made by the tories, 
every article in the Union was approved by a great majority in 
both parliaments. 

Thus all were obliged to acquiesce in an Union, of whicb^ they 
at first had not sagacity to distinguish the advantages. 

In the mean time, the whig ministry was every day declining. 
Among the number of those whom the Duchess of Marlborough 
had introduced to the queen, to contribute to her private 
amusement, was one Mrs. Masham, her own kinswoman, 
whom she had raised from indigence and obscurity. The 
duchess, having gained the ascendency over the queen, became 
petulant and insolent, and relaxed in those arts by which she 
had risen. Mrs. Masham, who had her fortune to make, was 
more humble and assiduous; she flattered the foibles of the 
queen, and assented to her prepossessions and prejudices. She 
soon saw the queen's inclination to the tory set of opinions, and 
the pleasure she expressed at their passive obedience ; and instead 
of attempting to thwart her, as the duchess had done, she joined 
in with her partiality, and even outwent her in her own way. 

This lady was, in fact, the tool of Mr. Harley, secretary of 
state, who also some time before had insinuated himself into 
the queen's good graces, and who determined to sap the credit 
of the whig ministers. His aim was to unite the tory interest 
under his own shelter, and to expel the whigs from the advan- 
tages which they had long enjoyed under government. 

In his career of ambition, he chose for his coadjutor Henry 
St. John, afterwards the famous Lord Bolingbroke, a man of 
great eloquence, and greater ambition, enterprising, restless, 
active, and haughty, with some wit, and little principle. 

To this junto was added Sir Simon Harcourt, a man of great 
abilities. 

It was now perceived that the people themselves began to be 
weary of the whig ministry, whom they formerly caressed. 
To them they imputed the burdens under which they groan- 
ed — burdens which they had been hitherto animated to bear by 
the pomp of triumph, but the load. of which they felt in a 
pause of success. 

Harley, afterwards known by the title of Lord Oxford, was 
at the. bottom of all these complaints; and though they did 
not produce an immediate effect, yet they did not fail of a 
growing and steady operation. 
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At length the whig part of the ministry opened their eyes to 
the intrigues of the tories. But it was now too late ; they had 
entirely lost the confidence of the queen. 

Harlcy soon threw off the mask of friendship, and took more 
vigorous measures for the prosecution of his designs. In him 
the queen reposed all her trust, though he had now no visible 
concern in administration. The first triumph of the tories^ 
in which the queen discovered a public partiality in their favour, 
was seen in a transaction of no great importance in itself, 
but from the consequences it produced. The parties of the 
nation were eager to engage, and they wanted but the watch- 
word to begin. This was given by a man neither of abilities, 
property, nor power, but whom accident brought forward on this 
occasion. 

Henry Saoheverel was a clergyman bred at Oxford, of nar- 
row intellects, and an overheated imagination. He had ac- 
quired some popularity among those who had distinguished 
themselves by the name of high-churchmen, and had taken all 
occasions to vent his animosity against the dissenters. At the 
summer assizes at Derby, he held forth in that strain before the 
judges. On the fifth of November, in St. Paul's church, he, 
in a violent declamation, defended the doctrine of non-resist- 
ance, inveighed against the toleration of dissenters, declared the 
church was dangerously attacked by its enemies, and slightly 
defended by its false friends. He sounded the trumpet for the 
zealous, and exhorted the people to put on the whole armour of 
God. Sir Samuel Gerrard, lord mayor, countenanced this 
harangue, which, though very weak both in the matter and 
style, was published under his protection, and extolled by the 
tories as a master -piece of writing. These sermons owed all 
their celebrity to the complexions of the times, and they arc now 
deservedly neglected. 

Mr. Dolben, son to the Archbishop of York, laid a complaint 
before the house of commons against these rhapsodies, and thus 
gave force to what would have soon been forgotten. The 
most violent paragraphs were read, and the sermons voted 
scandalous and seditious libels. Sacheverel was brought to 
the bar of the house, and he, far from disowning the writing of 
them, gloried in what he had done, and mentioned the en- 
couragement he had received to publish them from the lord 
mayor, who was then present. Being ordered to withdraw, 
it was resolved to impeach him of high crimes and misde- 
meanors, at the bar of the house of lords; and Mr. Dolben 
was fixed upon to conduct the prosecution, in the name of th« 
u 
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commons of England. A committee was appoiajted to dcaw 
up, articlies of irapeaxrhmeBt ; Sacheverel wa^ taken, into cus- 
tody ; and a day was appoijatcd for his trial before the lords in 
Westminster*haJt 

The eyes of the whole kingdom were turned upon. thi& verjr 
^ctraordinary trialy which lasted three weeks, and excluded 
all other public business for the time. The^que^a herself wai- 
eyery day present as a private spectator, while va^^t multitudes 
attended the culprit each day as he went to the hall^ shouting 
as he passed, or silently praying for his success. The managen 
for the commons, were Sir Joseph. JckyI, Mr. Eyre, solicitorr 
g^eral, Sir Peter King, recorder, General StaiUiopq, Sir 
Thomas Parker, and Mr. Walpole. The doctor was defended 
by Sir Simon Harcourt and Mr. Phipps, and assisted by Doc- 
tor Atterbury, Doctor Smallridge, and Doctor Friend. While 
th9. trial continued, nothing could exceed the violence and out- 
19^ of the populace. They surrounded the queen's sedan, 
^claiming, /^ God bless your majesty and the church I we 
hppe . your majesty is for Doctor Sacheverel." They de- 
stroyed several meeting-houses, plundered the dwellings of 
n^any eminent dissenteiis, and even proposed to attack the bank. 
The queen, in con^pliance wilh the request of the commooa^ 
p^bli^ed a proclamation for suppressing the tumults; and 
seyeml persons being apprehended, were tried for high trea- 
800. Two were convicted and sentenced to die, but neither 
suffered. 

When the commons had gone through their charge, the 
iq^nagers for Sacheverel undertook his defence with great art 
and eloquence. He afterwards recited a speech himself^ which, 
fipm the difference found between it and his sermons, seems 
evidently the work of another. In this he solemnly justified 
his intentions towards the queen and her government; he 
spoke in ^e most respectful terms of the Revolution, and the 
protestant succession; he maintained the doctrine of non- 
resistance, as a tenet of the church in which he was brought 
up ; and, in a pathetic conclusion, endeavoured to excite the 
pity of his audience. 

At length, after much obstinate dispute and virulent alter- 
cation, Sacheverel was found guilty, b}' a. majority of seventeen 
voices; but no less than four-and- thirty peers entered a protest 
against this' decision. He was prohibited from preaching for 
three years ; and his two sermons were ordered to be burned 
by the hand of the common hangman, in presence of the lord 
fllgypc and tl^ two sheriffs. The. lenity of this sc^tejicey which 
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was m a great measure owing to the dread o( ^6pular retent- 
ment, was considered by the tones as a triamph. 

Such was the complexion of the times when the queen thought 
proper to summon a new parliament; and, being a friend lo the 
tories herself, ishe gave the people an opportunity of indulging 
themselves in choosing representatives to their mind. In fact, 
very few ^ere returned but such as had distinguished themselves 
by their zeal against the whig admihistratioti. 

In tbc.meoB time, the campaign in Flanders was conducted 
with the most brilliant success. The Duke of Marlborough 
had every motive to continue the war, as it gratified not only 
his ambition, but his avarice; a passion that obscured his 
shining abilities. 

The King of France appeared extremely desirous of a p^ce, 
and resolved to solicit a conference. He employed one Petkum, 
resident of the Duke of Holstein at the Hague, to negotiate 
upon this subject, and he ventured also to solicit the duke him^ 
self in private. A conference was at length begun at Gertruy- 
denbui^, imder the influence of Marlborou^, Eugene, and 
Rineendorf, who were -all three, from private motives, entirely 
averse to the treaty.' Upon this occasion, the French ministers 
-were subjected to eveiy species of mortification. Spies were 
placed upon all their conduct ; their master was insulted, and 
tfaeic letters \^ere opened; till at last Louis resolved to hazard 
•another campaign. 

It was only by insensible degrees that the queen seemed to 
(acquire courage enough to second her inclination, and depose 
a ministry that had long been disagreeable to her. Harley, 
however, who still shared her confidence, did not fail to inciU*- 
cate the popularity, the justice, and the security of such a meft- 
BVfe ; and, in consequence of his advice, she began the changes 
by transferring the post of lord chamberlain from the Duke of 
K^it to the Duke of Shrewsbury, who had lately voted with 
the tories, and maintained an intimate correspondence with 
Mr. Harley. Soon after, the Earl of Sunderland, secretary of 
state, and son-in-law to the Duke of Marlborough, was dis^ 
placed, and the Earl of Dartmouth put in his room. Finding 
that she was rather applauded than condemned for this resolute 
proceeding, she resolved to become entirely free. 

Soon after, the Earl of Godolphin was divested of his office, 
and the treasury put in commission, subjected to the direction 
of Harley, who was appointed chancellor of the exchequer, and 
iindcp-treasurer. The Earl of Rochester was declared president 
^ the cbancili in the root) «f Lord Somers. The staff of 
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lord steward being taken from the Duke of Devonshire, was 
given to the Duke of Buckingham ; and Mr. Boyle was removed 
from the secretary's office, to make way for Mr. Henry St. John. 
The lord chancellor having resigned the great seal, it was first 
put in commission, and then given to Sir Simon Harcourt. The 
Earl of Wharton surrendered his commission of lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, and that employment was conferred upon the Duke 
of Ormond. Mr. George Granville was appointed secretary at 
war, in the room of Mr. Robert Walpole ; and, in a word, there 
was not one whig left in any office of the state, except the Duke 
of Marlborough. He was still continued the reluctant general 
of the army ; but he justly considered himself as a ruin entirely 
undermined, and just ready to fall. 

But the triumph was not yet complete, until the parliament 
was brought to confirm and approve the queen's choice. The 
queen in her speech recommended the prosecution of the war 
with vigour. The parliament were ardent in their expressions 
of zeal and unanimity : they exhorted her to discountenance 
all such principles and measures as had lately threatened her 
royal crown and dignity. This was but an opening to what 
soon after followed. The Duke of Marlborough, who, but a 
few months before, had been so highly extolled and caressed by 
the representatives of the people, was now become the object of 
their hatred and reproach. His avarice was justly upbraided ; 
his protracting the war was said to arise from that motive. 
Instances were every where given of his fraud and extortion. 
These might be true ; but party had no moderation, and even 
his courage and conduct were called in question. To mortify 
the duke still more, the thanks of the house of commons were 
voted to the Earl of Peterborough for his services in Spain, 
when they were refused to the duke for those in Flanders ; and 
the lord keeper, who delivered them to Peterborough, took 
occasion to drop some reflections against the mercenary dis- 
position of his rival. 

Nothing now, therefore, remained of the whig system, upon 
which this reign was begun, but the war, which continued to 
rage as fierce as ever, and which increased in expence every 
year as it went on. It was the resolution of the present mi- 
nistry to put an end to it at any rate, as it had involved the 
nation in debt almost to bankruptcy ; ^and as it promised, in- 
stead of humbling the enemy, only to become habitual to the 
constitution. 

It only remained to remove the Duke of Marlborough from 
■ his post, as he would endeavour to traverse all their negotia* 
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tions. But here again a difficalty ttatted : thif fttef) GOuld Hdt 
be taken without giving offence to the Dutch, who placed 
entire confidence in him; they were obliged, thersforey to 
wait for some convenient occasion^ Upon his return from this 
campaign, he was accused of having taken a bribe of six.thbu- 
sand pounds a year ftt)m a Jew, who contracted to supply the 
army with bread; and the queen thought proper to dismisB 
him from all his employments. This was the pretext made 
use of; though his fall had been predetermined ; and thou^ 
his receiving such a bribe was not the real cause of his removid^ 
yet candour must confess that it ought to have been so. 

In the mean time, Prior, much more famous as a poet than 
a statesman, was sent over with proposals to France; and 
Menager, a man of no great station, returned with Prior to 
London, with full powers to treat upon the preliminaries. 

The ministry having got thus far, the great difficulty still 
lay before them of making the terms of peace agreeable to all 
the confederates. The Earl of Stafford, wh6 had beeil lately 
recalled from the Hague, where he resided as ambassadol*, was 
now sent back to Holland, with orders to communicate to the 
Pensionary Heinsius the preliminary proposals^ to signify tha 
queen's approbation of them, and to propose a place where th^ 
plenipotentiaries should assemble. The Dutch were very averse 
to begin the conference, upon the inspection of the prelimi* 
naries. They scat over an envoy to attempt to turn the queen 
from her resolution ; but finding their efforts vain, they fixed 
upon Utrecht as the place of general conference, and the^ 
granted passports to the French ministevs accordingly. 

The conference began at Utrecht; under the conduct of 
Robinson, bishop of Bristol, lord privy-seal, aitd the Earl of 
Stafford, on the side of the English ; of Buys asnd Vanderdussen^ 
on the part of the Dutch ; and of the Marshal d'Uxelles, the 
Ctardinal Polignac, and M. Menager, in behalf of France. The 
ministera of tlu: emperor and Savoy assisted, and the other alliei 
•CRt also plenipotentiaries, though with the utmost reluctance. 
As England and France were the only two powers that were 
seriously inclined to peace, it maty be supposed that all the 
other deputies served rather to retard than advance its progress. 
They met rather to start new difficulties, and widen the breach, 
tkan to quiet the dissensions of Europe. 

The English ministers, therefore, finding multiplied obstruc- 
tions from the deli^rations of their allies:, set on foot a private 
negotiation with France. They stipulaited certain advantages 
fsr ili9 subjects of Great Britain in a concerted plan of ^eace. 
u 3 
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They resolved to enter into such mutual confidence with the 
French, as would anticipate all clandestine transactions to the 
prejudice of the coalition. 

^ D 1 In the beginning of August, Secretary St. John, who 

.lyw. J had been created Lord Viscount Bolingbroke, was sent 
to the court of Versailles to remove all obstructions to the 
separate treaty. He was accompanied by Mr. Prior, and the 
Abbe Gaultier, and treated with the most distinguished marks 
of respect. He was caressed by the French king, and the 
Marquis de Torcy, with whom he adjusted the principal in- 
terests of the Duke of Savoy, and the Elector of Bavaria. 

At length the treaties of peace and commerce between 
England and France being agreed on by the plenipotentiaries 
on either side, and ratified by the queen, she acquainted her 
parliament of the steps she had taken. 

The articles of this famous treaty were longer canvassed, 
and more warmly debated, than those of any other treaty read 
of in history. The number of different interests concerned, 
and the great enmity and jealousy subsisting between all, made 
it impossible that all could be satisfied ; and indeed there 
seemed no other method of obtaining peace but that which was 
taken : for the two principal powers concerned, to make their 
own articles, and to leave the rest for a subject of future dis- 
cussion. 

The first stipulation was, that Philip, now acknowledged 
King of Spain, should renounce all right to the crown of 
France — the union of two such powerful kingdoms being 
thought dangerous to the liberties of Europe. It was agreed 
"that the Duke of Berry, Philip's brother, and after him in suc- 
cession, should also renounce his right to the. crown of Spain, in 
case he became King of France. It was stipulated that the 
Duke of Savoy should possess the island of Sicily, with the 
title of king, together with Fenestrelles, and other places on the 
Continent; which increase of dominion was in some mea- 
sure made out of the spoils of the French monarchy. The 
Dutch had that barrier granted them which they so long sought 
after; and if the crown of France was deprived of some domi- 
nions, to enrich the Duke of Savoy ; on the other hand, the house 
of Austria was taxed, to supply the wants of the Hollanders, 
who were put in possession of the strongest towns in Flanders. 
With regard to England, its glory and its interest were secured. 
The fortifications of Dunkirk, a harbour that might be dan- 
gerous to their trade in time of war, were ordered to be de- 
molished, and its port destroyed. Spain gave up all right to 
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Gibraltar, and the island of Minorca. France resigned her pre- 
tensions to Hudson's Bay, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland; 
but they were left in possession of Cape Breton, and the liberty 
of drying their fish upon the shore. Among those articles, 
glorious to the English nation, their setting free the French 
protestants, confined in the prisons and galleys for their religion, 
was not the least meritorious. For the emperor it was stipu- 
lated, that he should possess the kingdom of Naples, the duchy 
of Milan, and the Netherlands. The King of Prussia was t6 
have Upper Guelder; and a time was fitted for the emperor's 
acceding to these articles, as he had for some time obstinately 
refused to assist at the negotiation. Thus Europe seemed to be 
formed into one great republic, the different members of which 
were cantoned out to different governors, and the ambition of 
any one state amenable to the tribunal of all. Thus it appears 
that the English ministry did justice to all the world ; but 
their country denied that justice to them. 

But while the whigs were attacking the tory ministers from 
•without, these were in much greater danger from their own 
internal dissensions. Lord Oxford and Lord Bolingbroke, 
though they had started with the same principles and designs, 
yet Having vanquished other opposers, now began to turn their 
strength against each other. Both began to form separate in- 
terests, and to adopt different principles : Oxford's plan was 
the more moderate ; Bolingbroke's the more vigorous, but the 
more secure. Oxford, it was thought, was entirely for the 
Hanover succession ; Bolingbroke had some hopes of bringing 
in the pretender. But though they hated each other most sin- 
cerely, yet they were for a while kept together by the good 
offices of their friends and adherents, who had the melancholy 
prospect of/seeing the citadel of their hopes, while openly be- 
sieged from without, secretly undermining within. 

This was a mortifying prospect to the tories; but it was 
more particularly displeasing to the queen, who daily saw her 
favourite ministry declining, while her own health kept pace 
with their contentions. Her constitution was now quite 
broken. One fit of sickness succeeded another; and what 
completed the ruin of her health, was the anxiety of her mind. 
These dissensions had such an effect upon her spirits and con- 
9titution, that she declared she could not outlive it, and imme- 
diately sunk into a state of lethargic insensibility. Notwith- 
juiysa \ standing all the medicines which the physicians could 
1714. J prescribe, the distemper gained ground so fast, that 
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the day after they despaired of her life^ and the privy-council 
was assembled on the occasion. I 

AH the members, without distinction, being summoned from | 
the different parts of the kingdom, began to provide for die 
security of the constitution. They seat a letter to the Elector i 
^ Hanover, informing him of the queen's desperate situation, 
and desiring him to r^ir to Holland, where ht would be at- 
tended by a British squadron to convey him to England. At 
the wane time they dispatched instructions to tiie Eari of Sta^ 
ford, at the Hague, to desire the Ststes^geneial to be ready to 
perform the gusuuntee of the protestant succession* Precaup 
tions were taken to secure the sea-ports; and the command 
of the fleet was bestowed upon the Earl of Berkeley, a profess- 
ed whig. These measures, which were all dictated by that 
party, answered a double end. It argued their own alacritj 
in the cause of their new sovereign, and seemed to imply t 
danger to the state from the disaffection of the c^posite in* 
terest. 

On the thirtieth of July, the queen seemed somewhat » 
lievcd by medicines, rose from her bed about eight o'clock^ 
and walked a little. After some time, casting her eyes on t 
clock that stood in her chamber, she continu^ to gase at k 
for some minutes. One of the ladies in watting asked ka 
what she saw there more than usual ; to which the queen only 
answered, by turning her eyes upon her with a dying look. She 
was soon after seized with a fit of the apoplexy : she continued 
all night in a state of stupefaction, and expired the following 
morning, in the forty-ninth year of her age. She reigned mare 
than twelve years, over a people who were now risen to the 
highest pitch of refinement ; who had attained, by their wisdom, 
all the advantages of opulence, and, by thcur valour, all tkf 
happiness of secunty and conquest 
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GEORGE I. 

PURSUANT to the act of succession, George the First, son 
of Ernest Augnstus, first elector of Brunswick, and the 
Princess Sophia, grand-daughter to James the First, ascended 
the British throne. His mature age, (he being now fifty-four 
.years old,) his sagacity and experience, his numerous alliances, 
the general tranquillity of Europe, all contributed to estabiish 
his interests, and to promise him a peaceable and happy reign. 
His abilities, though not shining, were solid: he was of a 
very different disposition from the Stuart femily, whom he 
succeeded. These were known, to a proverb, for leaving their 
friends in extremity. George, on the contrary, soon after his 
arrival in England, wan heard to say, " My maxim is, never 
to abandon my friends^ to do justice to all the world; and to 
fear no man." To these qualifications of resolution and per- 
severance, he joined great application to business. However, 
one fault with respect to England remained behind : he studied 
the interest of Ihose subjects he had left, more than those he 
came to govern. 

The quccn.had no sooner resigned her brealh, than the privy- 
council met, and three instruments were produced, by which 
the elector appointed several of his known adherents to be 
added as lords justices to seven great offices of ihe kingdom. 
Orders also were immediately issued out for proclaiming 
George King of England, Scotland, and Ireland. Th*- regency 
sppoiated the Earl of Dorset to carry him the intimation of 
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bis accession to the crown, and to attend him on his journey to 
England. They sent the general officers, in whom they could 
confide, to their posts ; they reinforced the garrison of Ports- 
mouth, and appointed the celebrated Mr. Addison secretary of 
state. To mortify the late ministry the more. Lord Bolingbroke 
was obliged to wait every morning in the passage among the 
servants, with his bu of papers, where there were persons pur- 
posely placed to insult and deride him. No tumult appeared, 
no commotion arose against the accession of die new king, and 
this gave a ^strong proof that no rational measures were ever 
taken to obstruct his exaaltaidon. 

When he first landiMl lat 6recnwich, he was deceived by the 
Duke of Northumberland, captain of the life-guard, and the 
lords of the regency. When he retired to his bed-chamber, 
he then sent for suc^ of the nobility as had distinguished them- 
selves by their zeal for his suooessron. But the Duke of 0^ 
mond, the lord chancellor, and the lord treasurer, found them* 
selves excluded. 

The king of a faction is but the sovereign of half his suh- 
jects. Of this, however, the new-elected monarch did BOt 
seem sensible. It was his misfortune, and consequently thit 
of the nation, that he was hemmed round by men who sooicd 
him with all their own interests and prejudices. None not 
but the leaders of a party were admitted into employmest. 
The whigs, while they pretended to secure the crown for 
their king, were, with all possible arts, confirming their owo 
interests, extending their connexions, and giving laws to tbdr 
sovereign. An instantaneous and total change was made k 
all the offices of trust, honour, or advantage. The whigB go* 
verned the senate and the court ; whom they would they op- 
pressed ; bound the lower orders of people with severe lawi, 
and kept them at a distance by vile distinctions; and then 
taught them to call this — Liberty. 

These partialities soon raised discontents among the people, 
and the king's attachment considerably increased the male^ 
contents through all the kingdom. The clamour of the church^ 
being in danger was revived, and the people only seemed to 
want a leader to incite them to insurrection. Birmingham, 
Bristol, Norwich, and Reading, still remembered the spirit with 
which they had declared for Sacheverel ; and now the cry was, 
" Down with the whigs ! — Sacheverel for ever !** 
A. D. 1 Upon the first meeting of the new parliament, in 

^*** J which the whigs, with the king at their head, were 
predominant, nothing was expected but the most violent ma^ 
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sures a^nst the late ministry, nor were the expectations of 
mankind disappointed. 

The lords professed their hopes that the king would be 
able to recover the reputation of the kingdom on the Con- 
tinent, the loss of which they affected to deplore. The commons 
went much farther: they declared their resolution to trace 
out those measures by which the country was depressed ; they 

I resolved to seek after those abettors on whom the pretender 
seemed to ground his hopes ; and they determined to bring such 
to condign punishment. 

It was the artifice, during this and the succeeding reign, 
to stigmatize all those who testified their discontent against 
government, as papists' and Jacobites. All who ventured to 
speak against the violence of their measures, were reproached 
as designing to bring in the pretender ; and most people were 
consequently afraid to murmur, since discontent was so near 
a kin to treason. The people, therefore, beheld the violence of 
their conduct in silent fright; internally disapproving, yet not 
daring to avow their detestation. 

A committee was appointed, consisting of twenty persons, 
to inspect all the papers relative to the late negotiation for 
peace ; and to pick out such of them as might serve as sub- 
jects of accusation against the late ministry. After some time 
spent in this disquisition, Mr. Walpole, as chairman of the 
committee, declared to the house that a report -was drawn up; 

K and, in the mean time, moved that a warrant might be issued 
for apprehending Mr. Matthew Prior, and Mr. Thomas liar* 
ley, who, being in the house, were immediately taken into 
custody. He then impeached Lord Bolingbroko of high trea- 
son. This struck some of the members with amazement ; but 
they were still more astonished when Lord Coningsby, rising 
up, was heard to say, ^' The worthy chairman has impeached 
the hand, but I im|>cacfa the heaid; he has impeached the 
scholar, and I the master — I impeach llobert Earl of Oxford, 
and Earl of Mortimer, of high treason, and other crimes and 
misdemeanors/' 

When Lord Oxford appeared in the house of lords, the day 
following, ho was avoided by the peers as infectious-; and he 
had now an opportunity of discovering the baseness of mankind* 
When the articles were read against him in the house of com* 
raons, a warm debate arose upon that in which ho waa^ 

•with having advised the French king of the mai 
Toumay.from the Dutcli. M^. Walpole ailed 
tosftSQiu. Sir Joseph Jekyl, a kxK>wn whig^.f * 
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never be of opinion that it amounted to treason. It vn 

principle, he said, to do justice to all men, to the highes 
the lowest. He hoped he might pretend to some knoM 
of the laws, and would not scruple to declare, upon thi 
of the question, in fiEiYOur of the criminal. To this \V] 
answered with great warmt;h, that there were several pe 
both iu and out of the committee, who did not in the 
yield to that member in point of honesty, and exceedei 
in the knowledge of the laws, and yet were satisfied 
the charge in that article amounted to high treason, 
poiiit being decided against the earl, and the other a 
approved by the house, the Lord Coningsby, attended 1 
whig members, impeached him soon after at the bar ' 
house of lords ; demanding, at the same time, that he 
Jose his seat and be committed to custody. When this 
came to be debated in the house of lords, a violent alter 
ensued. Those- who still adhered to the deposed mi 
maintained the injustice and the danger of such procee 
At last the earl himself rose up, and with great tranq 
observed, that, for his own part, he always acted by the : 
diate directions and command of the queen his mistre: 
had never offended against any known law, and was unco: 
ed for the life of an insignificant old man. 

Next day he was brought to the bar, where he recei 
copy of his impeachment, and was allowed a month to pi 
his answer. Though Dr. Mead declared that, if the earl s 
be sent to the Tower, his life would be in danger, it was c 
in the house that he should be committed. 

At the same time the Duke of Ormond and Lord Bolingl 
having omitted to surrender themselves (for they had ac 
fled to the Continent) within a limited time, it was oi 
that the earl marshal should raze out their names and 
from among the list of peers ; and inventories were tak 
their estates and possessions, which were declared forfeit 
the crown. 

Lord Oxford being confined in the Tower, he continued 
for two years, during which time the nation was in s 
tinual ferment, from an actual rebellion that was carri 
unsuccessfully. After the execution of some lords, wh( 
taken in arms, the nation seemed glutted with blood, an< 
was the time that Lord Oxford petitioned to be brought 
trial. He knew that the fury of the nation was spent < 
jects that were really culpable, and expected that hL 
would look like iimocence itself when compared to their 
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day, therefore, at his own request, was assigned him, and the 
commons were ordered to prepare for their charge. At the 
appointed time, the peers repaired to the court in Westminster* 
hall, where Lord Cowper presided as lord high-steward. But 
a dispute arising between the lords and commons, concerning 
the mode of his trial, the lords voted that the prisoner should 
be set at liberty. To this dispute he probably owed the secu- 
rity of his title and fortune; for as to the articles importing 
him guilty of high treason, they were at once malignant and 
frivolous ; so that his life was in no manner of danger. 

In the mean time, these vindictive proceedings excited the 
indignation of the people, who perceived that the avenues to 
royal favour were closed against all but a faction. The flames 
of rebellion were actually kindled in Scotland. The Earl of 
Mar, assembling three hundred of his own vassals in the High- 
lands, proclaimed the pretender at Castletown, and set up his 
standard at a place called Bracmaer, assuming the title of 
lieutenant-general of his majesty's forces. To second these 
attempts, two vessels arrived in Scotland from France, with 
arms, ammunition, and a number of officers, together with 
assurances to the earl that the pretender himself would shortly 
come over to head his own forces. The earl, in consequence 
of this promise, soon found himself at the head of ten thousand 
men, well armed and provided. The Duke of Argyle, ap- 
prized of his intentions, and at any rate wilting to prove his 
attachment to the present government, resolved to give him 
battle in the neighbourhood of Dumblain, though his forces 
did not amount to half the number of the enemy. After an 
engagement which continued several hours, in the evening 
both sides drew off, and both sides claimed the victory. Though 
the possession of the field was kept by ntithcr, yet certainly all 
the honour and all the advantages of the day. belonged to the 
Duke of Argyle. It was sufHcient for him to have interrupted 
the progress of the enemy; for, in their circumstances, delay 
was defeat. The Earl of Mar, soon found his disappointments 
and his losses increase. The castle of Inverness, of which he 
was in possession, was delivered up to the king by Lord Lovat, 
who had hitherto professed to act in the interest of the pre- 
tender. The Marquis of Tullibardine forsook the earl, in order 
to defend his own part of the country ; and many of the clans, 
seeing no likelihood of coming soon to a second engagement, 
returned quietly home; for an irregular army is mucb easier 
led to battle, than induced to bear the fatigues of a cam* 
paign. 

X 
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In the me^n time, the reb^lion was still more unsuccessfully 
prosecutc4 in England. . From the time the pretender had 
undertaken this wild project at Paris, in which the D^ke of 
Onpond and Lord Bolingbroke were engaged, Lord StjEiir,. the 
Engjiish ambassador there, had penetrated all his dpsigns, and 
^Ut faithful accounts of all his measures, and all his adherents, 
to the ministry at home« Upon the first rumour, therefore, of 
an iusurrection, they imprisoned several lords and gentlemen, 
pf whom they had a suspicion. The Earls of Home, Wintown, 
Kinnoul, and others, were committed to the castle of Edin- 
burgh. The king obtained leave from the lower house to seize 
Sir William Wyndham, Sir John Packington, Harvey Combe, 
and others. The Lords Lansdown and Duplin were taken into 
<;ustody. Sir William Wyndham 's father-in-law, the Duke of 
Somerset, offered to. become bound for his appearance; but his 
surety was refused. 

All these precautions were not able to stop the insurrection 
in the western counties, where it was already begun. However, 
all their preparations were weak and ill-conducted ; every mea- 
sure was betrayed to government as soon as projected, and many 
revolts repressed in the very outset. The university of Oxfoid 
was treated with great severity on this occasion. Major-general 
Pepper, with a strong detachment of dragoons, took possession 
of the city at day-break, declaring that he would instantly shoot 
any of the students who should presume to appear without the 
limits of their respective colleges. The insurrection in the 
northern counties came to greater maturity. In the month of 
October, the Earl of Derwcntwater and Mr. Forater took the 
^ P 1 field with a body of horse ; and, being joined by some 
1715. J gentlemen from the borders of Scotland, proclaimed 
the pretender. The first attempt was to seize upon Newcastle, 
in which they had many friends; but they found the gates 
shut against them, and were obliged to retire to Hexham. To 
oppose these. General Carpenter was detached by government, 
with a body of nine hundred men, and an engagement was 
hourly expected. The rebels had proceeded, by the way of 
Kendal and Lancaster, to Preston, of which place they took 
possession without any resistance. But this was the last stage of 
their ill-advised incursion; for General Wills, at the head of 
seven thousand men, came up to the town to attack them, and 
from his activity there was no escaping. They now, therefore, 
began to raise barricadoes, and to put the place in a posture 
of defence, repulsing the first attack of the royal army with 
success. Next day, however. Wills was reinforced by Car- 
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penter, and the town was invested on all sides. In this de- 
plorable situation, to which they were reduced by their own 
rashness, Forster hoped to capitulate with the general, and ac- 
cordingly sent Colonel Oxburgh, who had been taken prisoner, 
with a trumpeter, to propose a capitulation. This, however. 
Wills refused, alledging that he would not treat with rebels, 
and that the only favour they had to expect was to be spared 
from immediate slaughter. These were hard terms, but no 
better could be obtained. They accordingly laid down their 
arms, and were put under a strong guard : all the noblemen 
and leaders were secured, and a few of their officers tried for 
deserting from the royal army, and shot by order of a court- 
martial. The common men were imprisoned at Chester and 
Liverpool ; the noblemen and considerable officers were sent to 
London, and led through the streets, pinioned and bound 
together, to intimidate their party. 

The pretender might by this time have been convinced of 
the vanity of his expectations, in supposing that the whole 
country would rise up in his cause. His affairs were actually 
desperate ; yet, with his usual infatuation, he resolved to hazard 
his person among his friends in Scotland, at a time when 
such a measure was too late for success. . Passing, therefore, 
-through France in disguise, and embarking in a small vessel tft 
Dunkirk, he arrived, after a voyage of a few days,- on the coast 
of Scotland, with only six gentlemen in his train. He passed 
unknown through Aberdeen to Feterosse, where he wa» met by 
the E^rl of Mar, and about thirty noblemen and gentlemen 
of the first quality. There he was solemnly proclaimed. 
His declaration, dated at Commercy, was printed and dispersed. 
He went from thence to Dundee, where he made a public entry, 
^and in two days more he arrived at Scone, where he intended 
to haver the ceremony of his coronation performed^ He or- 
dered thanksgivings to be made for his safe arrival ; he enjoined 
the ministers to pray for him in their churches ; and, without 
the smallest share of power, went through the ceremonies of 
royalty, which threw an air of ridicule on all his conduct* 
Having thus spent some time in unimportant parade, he 
resolved to abandon the enterprise with the same levity with 
>vhich it was undertaken. Having made a speech to his 
grand council, he informed them of his want of money, arms, 
«nd ammunition, for undertaking a campaign, and therefore 
deplored that he was compelled to leave them. He once more 
Embarked on board a small French ship that lay in the harbour 
of Montrose, accompanied by several lords, his adherents, and 
in five days arrived at Gravelines. 
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- In this manner ended a rebellion, which nothing but imbe- ij 
cility could project, and nothing but rashness could support. 
But though the enemy was no more, the fury of the victors did ! 
not seem in the least to abate with success. The law was now 
put in force with all its terrors; and the prisons of London 
were crowded with those deluded wretches, whom the ministry 
seemed resolved not to pardon. 

The commons, in their address to the crown, declared they 
would prosecute in the most rigorous manner tlie authors of 
the late rebellion. In consequence of which, the Earls of Der- 
went water, Nithisdale, Camwath, and Wintown, the Lords 
Widdrington, Kenmuir, and Nairnc, were impeached, and, 
upon pleading guilty, all but Lord Wintown received sentence 
of death. No entreaties could soften the ministry to spare 
these unhappy men. 

Orders were dispatched for executing the Lords Dcrwent- 
water, Nithisdale, and Kenmuir, immediately ; the rest were 
respited to a farther time. Nithisdale, however, had the good 
fortune to escape in woman's clothes, which were brought him 
by his mother the night before he was to have been executed. 
Derwentwatcr and Kenmuir were brought to the scaffold, on 
Tower-hill, at the time appointed. Both underwent their sen* 
teiice with calm intrepidity, pitied by all, and seemingly less 
moved themselves than those who beheld them. 

In the beginning of April, commissioners for trying the 
rebels met in the court of common pleas, when bills were 
found against Mr. Forster, Mr. Mackintosh, and twenty of their 
confederates. 

. Forster escaped from Newgate, and reached the Continent 
in safety; the rest pleaded not guilty. Pitts, the keeper 
of Newgate, being suspected of having connived at Forster's 
-escape, was tried for his life, but acquitted. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing this. Mackintosh and several other prisoners broke from 
Newgate, after having mastered the keeper and turnkey, and 
disarmed the sentinel. The court proceeded to the trial of 
those that remained: four or five were hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, at Tyburn ; two-and-twenty were executed at Pres- 
ton and Manchester; and about a thousand prisoners expe- 
rienced the king's mercy, if such it might be called, to be 
transported to North America. 

A rupture with Spain, which ensued some time after, served 

once more to raise the declining expectations of the pretender 

and his adherents. It was hoped that, by the assistance of 

Cardinal Aiberoni, the Spanish minister, a new insurrection 

k might be excited in England. The Duke of Ormond was the 
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lie Danish government having committed various acts of 
•ility against Great Britain, and it being suspected that their 
was to beat the disposal of the French ruler, an expedition, 
«r the command of Lord Gambicr and* Earl Macartney, 
dispatched to take possession of the island of Zealand, and 
tt«cure the Danish fleet and naval stores. The British army 
^ted a landing with little opposition, and speedily invested 
^penhagen ; when a tremendous bombardment was commenc- 
egainst the city, as well from the mortar- batteries which had 
raised by the troops, as from bomb-vessels stationed in the 
Arbour. The city was soon discovered to be on fire in several 
"places, and the conflagration had attained such a height as to 
threaten its entire destruction. An armistice was then requested 
^b^ the Danes ; and, on the following day, the Danish fleet, con- 
^iBtiog of sixteen ships of the line, fifteen frigates, six brigs, and 
^ tw«*nty-five gun-boats, together with the naval stores, &c. were 
Surrendered, by capitulation, to the British commanders. The 
conduct of the ministry, in this instance, was very generally ap- 
proved; and the house of commons passed a vote of thanks to 
them for this particular act of precaution, vigilance, and activity. 
A. i>. "I The treaty of Tilsit was scarcely concluded, before 

*»• J the French ruler formed plans for the entire subver- 
sion of the- Spanish government. Under specious pretences, he 
contrived to over-run the Spanish territory with French troops; he 
then procured the abdication of King Charles; and seduced 
Ferdinand, his son, who had succeeded to the throne, from the 
protection of his army; and, by a violation not only o^ the laws 
of nations, but of hospitality, seized the young king, who had 
incautiously committed himself into his power, and sent him a 
prisoner to France. Bonaparte immediately took possession 
of Spain, and presented the Spanish sceptre to his brother 
Joseph. 

But the Spanish nation soon recovered from the consternation 
>vhich these events had produced, and a general insurrection 
took place, when the French troops were every where defeated; 
and Joseph Bonaparte, with his army, compelled to make a 
precipitate and disgraceful flight from the capital. A body of 
rulers was established at Seville, under the title of " The Supreme 
Junta,'' who published a formal declaration of war against 
France, in the name of Ferdinand the Seventh ; and proclaim- 
ed a peace with Great Britain: they likewise sent deputies to 
England, to solicit the aid of the British government, which im- 
mediately exerted itself in fitting out an expedition, under the 
command of Sir David Baird, whvcVi, togiVVvQi viVOci V«^ v^y^^ 

D D 3 
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be reduced to four per cent., and should at any time be redeem^' 
able by parliament. But now came the part of the scheme big 
ivith fraud and ruin : as the directors of the South-sea com- 
pany could not of themselves be supposed to possess money 
.sufficient to buy. up the debts of the nation, they were em- 
powered to raise it by opening a subscription to a scheme for 
,trading in the South-seas, from which commerce immense 
ideal advantages were promised by the cunning directors, and 
$till greater expected by the rapacious credulity of the people. 
J^ll persons, therefore, who were creditors to government, were 
invited . to come in, and exchange their stocks for that of the 
■South-sea company. 

The directors' books were no sooner opened for the first sub- 
scription, but crowds came to make the exchange of their 
•other stock for South-sea stock. The delusion was artfully 
continued and spread. Subscriptions in a very few days sold 
:for double the price they had been bought at. The scheme 
succeeded even beyond the projector's hopes, and the whok 
•nation was infected with a spirit of avaricious enterprise. Tbe 
: infatuation prevailed ; the stock increased to a surprising de- 
gree, and to near ten times the value of what it was first sub- 
scribed for. 

After a few months, however, the people awaked from their 
dream of riches, and found that all the advantages they expected 
were merely imaginary, while thousands of families were involv- 
ed in one common ruin. 

The principal delinquents were punished by parliament with 
a forfeiture of all such possessions and estates as they had ac- 
quired during the continuance of this popular frenzy ; and some 
care also was taken to redress the sufferers. 

The discontents occasioned by these public calamities, once 
more gave the disaffected party hopes of succeeding. But in all 
their councils they were weak, divided, and wavering. 

The first person who was seized upon suspicion was Francis 
Atterbury, bishop of Rochester, a prelate long obnoxious to 
the present government, and possessed of abilities to render 
him formidable to any ministry he opposed. His papers were 
seized, and he himself confined to the Tower. Soon after the 
Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Orrery, the Lords North and 
Grey, and some others of inferior rank, were arrested and im- 
prisoned. Of all these, however, only the bishop, who was 
banished, and one Mr. Layer, who was hanged at Tyburn, felt 
the severity of govenunent; the proofs against the rest amount- 
ing to no convictive evidence. 
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The commons, about this time, finding many abuses had crept 
into the court of chancery, which either impeded justice or 
rendered it venal, they resolved to impeach the chancellor, 
Thomas Earl of I^Iacclesfield, at the bar of the house of lords, 
for high crimes and misdemeanors. This was one of the most 
laborious and best contested trials in the annals of England. 
The trial lasted twenty days. The carl proved that the sums 
he had received for the sale of places in chancery, had been 
usually received by former lord chancellors; and reason told 
that such receipts were contrary to strict justice. Equity, 
therefore, prevailed above precedent ; the earl was convicted of 
fraudulent practices, and condemned to a fine of thirty thousand 
^ pounds, with imprisonment until the sum should be paid, which 
was accordingly discharged in about six weeks iafter. 

In this manner the corruption, venality, and avarice of the 
times had increased with the riches and luxury of the nation. 
Commerce introduced fraud, and wealth introduced prodigality. 

Jt must be owned that the parliament made some new ef- 
forts to check the progress of vice and immorality, which now 
began to be diffused through every rank of life. But they were 
supported neither by the co-operation of the ministry, nor the 
voice of the people. 

It was now two years since the king had visited his electoral 
dominions of Hanover. He therefore, soon after the breaking 
a.dA up of the parliament, prepared for a journey thither, 
iw. J Having appointed a regency in his absence, he embark- 
ed for Holland, and lay, upon his landing, at a little town 
called Voet. Next day he proceeded on his journey, and in two 
days more, between ten and eleven at night, arrived at Delden, 
to all appearance in perfect health. He supped there very 
heartily, and continued his progress early the next morning, but, 
between eight ilnd nine, ordered his coach to stop. It being per- 
ceived that one of his hands lay motionless, Monsieur Fabrice, 
who had formerly been servant to the King of Sweden, and 
who now attended King George, attempted to quicken the 
circulation, by chafing it between his hands. As this had no 
effect, the surgeon, who followed on horseback, was called, and 
he also rubbed it with spirits. Soon after the king's tongue be- 
gan to swell, and he had just strength to bid them hasten to 
Osnaburgh. Then falling insensibly into Fabrice's arms, he 
never recovered, but expired about eleven o'clock the next 
morning, in the sixty-eighth year of bis 8g6» and the.tMrtifM 
01 nis mgn. 
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UPON the death of George the First, his sor, George the 
Second, came to the crown; a man of inferior abilitie 
to the late king, and Btrongly biassed with a paniality to hit 
dominions on the Continent. The chief person, and he who 
shortly after engrossed the greatest sliare of power under iiim, 
was Sir Robert VValpolc, who had risen front low beginnings, 
through two successive reigns, into great estimation. He was 
considered as a martyr to his cause, in the reign of Queen Anne; 
and, when the lory party could no longer oppress him, he still 
preserved that hatred against ihem with which he set out. To 
defend the declining prwogative of the crnwn, might perhaps 
have been the drst object of his attention ; but soon after, those 
very measures, by which he pretended Co secure it, proved ibc 
most effectual means to lessen it. By corrupting the house 
of commons, he increased their riches, and their power ; and 
they were not averse to voting away those millions which he 
permitted them so liberally to share. As such a tendency in 
him natorolly pioduccd opposition, he was possessed of a most 
phlegmatic insensibility to reproach, ayiii a calm dispassionate 
manner of reasoning upon such topics as he desired should be 
believed. His discourse was fluent, but without dignity ; and 
bis manner convincing, from its apparent want of art. - 
The Spaniards were the first nation who shewed the futility 
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Me time baving been occupied in obtaining possession of 
~ ing,'it afford^ the enemy an opportunity of collecting a 
lent force, raising batteiies, aad conveying the ships up 
^^ river beyond Fort Lillo. The country, also, where the 
^ tirii might have landed, was completely inundated ; and sucli 
ures were adopted by the enemy, as entirely to frustrate 
'principal objects of the expedition ; which made it not only 
^sdent but necessary for the army to act upon the defensive, 
t the island being very unhealthy, great numbers of the troops 
a sacrifice to the climate; and the British forces finally 
^'^'"^cuated the place, on the ninth of December, having previ- 
^ Visly destroyed the fortifications, arsenal, docks, and basin, so 
to render it quite incapable of affording shelter for shipping, 
^me old vessels, filled with stones, were also sunk at the mouth 
the river Scheldt, to prevent the possibility of removing the 
French fleet from the place of its retreat. 

The domestic occurrences of this year were rendered remark- 
^"bleby a parliamentary inquiry into the conduct of the Duke 
of York as commander in chief, for having illegally disposed of 
Commissions in the army. His royal highness, though acquitted 
of the charges exhibited against him, resigned his office, and 
was succeeded in the command of the army by Sir David 
I>undas. 

His majesty, on the twenty-fifth of October, having entered on 
the fiftieth year of his reign, that day was observed as a jubilee 
throughout Great Britain, His majesty subscribed four thou- 
sand pounds out of his private purse, for the liberation of 
debtors confined for small sums, and granted a free pardon toi 
~ all delinquents in the army and navy ; the different corporate 
bodies, ^townships, &c. also subscribed considerable sums of 
money for various charitable purposes ; and the greatest joy 
and festivity prevailed throughout his majesty's dominions. 

While contemplating the extraordinary convulsions which 
have completely subverted the states and empires of the conti- 
nent, it is natural to expect that Great Britain would share 
considerably in the distresses of her allies; and it is with deep 
concern and feelings of regret, that we are called to notice the 
repeated failures of expensive enterprises, and the disastrous 
result of various expeditions to Spain, Portugal, and the deadly 
shores of Walcheren. Yet, amidst these scenes of calamity, 
opportunities have occurred to manifest the undaunted courage 
and invincible firmness of our army, which the battles of 
Corunna, Vimiera, and Talavera testify; while exploits which 
have recently appeared in the destxvieuoii ol ^^nwj\ ^^a»$»S 
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A society of men in this interested age of seeming bentvo* 
lencc, had united themselves into a company, by the name d 
A. D, 1 the Charitable Corporation ; and their professed inten- 
1731. J tion was to lend money, at legal interest, to the poot 
upon small pledges, and to persons of higher rank upon proper 
security. Their capital was at first limited to thirty thousand 
pounds, but they afterwards increased it to six hundred thoo- 
sand. This money was supplied by subscription, and the care 
of conducting the capital was intrusted to & proper number of 
directors. This company having continued for more thai 
twenty years, the cashier, George Robinson, member for Mar* 
low, and the warehouse-keeper, John Thompson, disappeared 
in one dayv Five hundred thousand pounds of capital was 
found to be sunk and embezzled, by means which the proprie- 
tors could not discover. They therefore, in a petition, repre- 
sented to the house the manner in which they had been de- 
frauded, and the distress to which many of the petitioners were 
reduced. A secret committee being appointed to examine into 
this grievance, a most iniquitous scene of fraud was soon disG<h 
vered, which had been carried on by Robinson and Thompson, 
in concert with some of the directors, for embezzling the 
capital and cheating the proprietors. Many persons of rank 
and quality were concerned in this infamous conspiracy; and 
even some of the first characters in the nation did not escape 
censure. A spirit of avarice and rapacity infected every rank 
of life about this time ; no less than six members of parliament 
were expelled for the most sordid acts of knavery. Sir Robert 
Sutton, Sir Archibald Grant, and George Robinson, for their 
frauds in the management of the Charitable Corporation scheme; 
Dennis Bond, and Serjeant Burcb, for a fraudulent sale of the 
late unfortunate Earl of Derwent water's large estate ; and lastly, 
John Ward, of Hackney, for forgery. Luxury had given 
birth to prodigality, and that was the parent of the meanest 
arts of peculation. It was asserted in the house of lords, at 
that time, that not one shilling of the forfeited estates was ever 
applied to the service of the public, but became the reward of 
fraud and venality. 

A. D. "1 A scheme, set on foot by Sir Robert Walpole, soon 

1732. ./ after engrossed the attention of the public, which was 
to 6iX a general excise. The minister introduced it into the 
house, by going into a detail of the frauds practised by the fac- 
tors in London, who were employed by the American planters 
in selling their tobacco. To prevent these frauds, he pro- 
posed that, instead of having the customs levied in the usui^ 
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The fears discovered by the court of Great Britain served 
only to increase the insolence of the enemy ; and their guard* 
ships continued to seize not only all the guilty, but the innocent, 
whom tliey found sailing along the Spanish main. At kst, 
however, the complaints of the English merchants were lood' 
enough to interest the house of commons; their letters and tut- 
morials were produced, and their grievances enforced by cound 
at the bar of the house. It was soon found, that the moocy 
which Spain had agreed to pay to the court of Great Britain 
was withheld, and no reason assigned for the delay. The mva» 
ter, therefore, to gratify the general ardour, and to atone forhij 
former deficiencies, assured the house that he would put the 
nation in a condition for war. Soon after, letters of repriaak 
w^erc granted against the Spaniards; and this being on botk 
sides considered as an actual commencement of hostilities, botb 
diligently set forward their armaments by sea and land. In 
this threatening situation, the French minister at the Hague 
declared that his master was obliged by treaty to assist the King 
of Spain ; so that the alliances, which but twenty years before 
had taken place, were now quite reversed. At that time, France 
and England were combined against Spain — at present, France 
and Spain were united against England: such little hopes 
can statesmen place upon the firmest treaties, where there is no 
superior power to compel the observance, 

A rupture between England and Spain being now become 
unavoidable, the people, who had long clamoured for war, 
. began to feel uncommon alacrity at its approach ; and the 
ministry, finding it inevitable, began to be as earnest in pitv 
A. D.l paration. Orders were issued for augmenting the land 
17^. / forces, and raising a body of marines. War was de- 
clared with proper solemnity ; and soon after two rich Spanish 
prizes were taken in the Mediterranean. Admiral Vernon, a 
man of more courage than experience — of more confidence than 
skill, was sent commander of a fleet into the West Indies, to 
distress the enemy in that part of the globe. He had asserted 
in the house of commons, that Porto Bello, a fort and harbour 
in South America, could be easily destroyed, and that he him- 
self would undertake to reduce it with six ships only. A pro- 
ject which appeared so wild and impossible was ridiculed by 
the ministry ; but as he still insisted upon the proposal, they 
complied with his request, hoping that his want of success 
might repress the confidence of his party. In this, - however, 
they were disappointed; for with six ships only he attacked 
and demolished all the fortifications of the place, and came 
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the Pftcific Ocean ; but the scurvy once more visitiiig his ciewi 
several of his men died, and almost all were disabled. In tkb 
exigence, having brought all his men into one vessel, and set 
fire to the other, he steered for the island of TiniaD, which lia 
about half way between the new world and the old. In tla 
charming abode he continued for some time, till his men rKfr 
Tered their health, and his ship was refitted for sailins. 

Thus refitted, he set forward for China, where he laid ii 
proper stores for once more traversing back that immense ocen, 
in which he had just before suffered such incredible difficultioi 
Having accordUngly taken some Dutch and Indian sailonoo; 
board, he again steered towards America ; and at length, aAcf 
various toils, discovered the Spanish galleon he had so loo; 
and ardently expected. This vessel was built as well for titt 
purposes of war as of merchandise: it mounted sixty gm, 
and five hundred men; while the crew of the commodore did 
KOt amount to half that number. However, the victoiy wii 
en the side of the English ; and they returned home with tbdr 
valuable prize, which was estimated at three hundred and thir- 
teen thousand pounds sterling; while the different captuici 
that had been made before, amounted to as much more. Thv, 
after a voyage of three years, conducted with astonishing po^ 
severance and intrepidity, the public sustained the loss oft 
noble fleet ; but a few individuals became possessed of immeaie 
riches. 

' In the mean time, the English conducted other opentioa 
against the enemy with amazing activity. When Anson sd 
out, it was with a design of acting a subordinate part to a for* 
midable armament designed for the coasts of New Spain, cofr 
sisting of twenty-nine ships of the line, and almost an eqod 
number of frigates, furnished with all kinds of warlike stom, 
near fifteen thousand seamen, and as many land forces. Never 
was k fleet more completely equipped, nor ever had the ns* 
tion more sanguine hopes of success. Lord Cathcart was sp* 
pointed to command the land forces ; but he dying on the pss- 
sagc, the command devolved upon General Wcntworth, whote 
abiliti^ were supposed to be unequal to the trust reposed is 
him. 

When the forces were landed at Carthagena, they erected t 
battery, with which they made a breach in the principal fuit; 
while Vernon, who commanded the fleet, sent a number of 
ships into the harbour, to divide the fire of the enemy, and to 
co-operate with the army on shore. The breach being 'deemed 
practicable, a body of troops were commanded to tlorm ; bvt 
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The resentment of the people had been raised against faim to 
an extravagant height; and their leaders taught them to expect 
very signal justice on their supposed oppr^sor* At length, find- 
ing his post untenable, he declared he would never ait more in 
that house. The next day, the king adjourned both- hotiaes of pir 
liament for a few da3rs; and, in the interim, Sir Robert Walpole 
was created Earl of Orford, and resigned all his eraployments. 

But the pleasure of his defeat was but of short duration; it 
soon appeared that thoj^ who declared most loudly for the 
liberty of the people, had adopted new measures with theirnev 
employments. The new converts were branded as befrayen 
of the interests of their country ; but particularly the resent- 
ment of the people fell upon Pultency, Earl of Bath, who hail 
long declaimed against that very conduct he now seemed earmst 
to pursue. He had .been the idol of the people, and con- 
sidered as one of the most illustrious champions that had em 
defended the cause of freedom ; but allured, pcx^aps, with the 
hope of governing ii^Wal pole's place, he was contented to give 
up his popularity for ambition. The king, howexxr, tr^t^ 
him with that neglect which he merited ; he was laid aside lor 
life, and continued a wretched survivor of all his former im- 
portance. 

- The emperor dying in the year 1 740, the French began to 
think this a favourable opportunity for exerting their ambition 
once more. Regardless of treaties, particularly that called the 
Pragmatic Sanction, by which the reversion of all the later em- 
peror's dominions was settled upon his daughter, they caused 
the Elector of Bavaria to be crowned emperor. Thus the Quevn 
of Hungary, daughter of Charles the Sixth, descended from as 
illustrious line of emperors, saw herself stripped of her inherit- 
ance^ and left for a whole year deserted by all Europe, and 
without any hopes of succour. She had scarce closed bfr 
father^s eyes when she lost Silesia, by an irruption of the 
young King of Prussia, who seized the opportunity of her d^ 
fenceless state to renew his ancient pretensions to that province, 
of which it must be owned his ancestors had been unjustly .de- 
prived. France, Saxony, and Bavaria, attacked the rest of 
her dominions ; England was the only ally that seemed willing 
to espouse her helpless condition. Sardinia and Holland soon 
after came to her assistance, and, last of all, Russia acceded to 
the union in her favour. 

It may now be demanded, what cause Britain had to inter- 
meddle in these continental schemes* It can only bp an* 
swered, that the interasts of Hanover, and the security o{ that 



